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BOY SOLDIERS. 










One of the most important of the subjects into which the Committee 
on Army Reorganisation will be called upon to inquire, is the youth 
of our soldiers. ‘That our ranks are now filled with immature boys is 
a fact which is obvious to any one who will use his eyes. Officers 
deplore it, the press calls attention to it, and the authorities do not 
attempt to deny it. I may therefore accept it as true without 
wearying my readers with many statistics. 

Optimists, especially those of the official class, have been in the 
habit of saying, ‘True, there are a good many boys; but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—or General Blank—reports very highly of them, and 
asserts that they have the makings of fine men.’ That some of them 
will ever be worth their keep I doubt, but it is only fair to state that 
the large majority will, in all probability, turn out robust men. 
That is not the point ; the army not being intended for a mere cadet 
school, but. for fighting and campaigning at any moment. It is idle, 
therefore, to say that on an average, in the course of three years, 
almost all the privates enlisted within the last twelve months will be 
able to. fight and campaign. We want men who can fight and 
campaign at once. In France, Germany, and most Continental 
countries, a man does not join his regiment till on an average he 
is 21, the minimum age being in theory 20.. All medical authorities 
lay. it down that a lad is not fit to undertake the hardships of active 
service till he is at least 20 years of age, and even that is too young. 
Vout. VI.—No. 29. B 
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go upon but their own statement—and they do not secruple to lie— 
and appearance, which between 16 and 19, is very deceptive. As a 
matter of fact, hundreds enlist every year under 18 and scores under 


17. The majority, perhaps, join the army at an average age of 183 | 


years. 
The desirability of getting older recruits has been repeatedly 


admitted by the Duke of Cambridge, but, as he has more than once | 


stated, the case stands thus. If a man does not enlist at 18 or 19, 
he probably will not enlist at all, for at an older age he has settled 
down to a trade or occupation, and married; the lower classes marry 
often when mere boys. We are, therefore, obliged to put up with 
young recruits simply because grown men have entered on a career in 
life, and the attractions of military service are not sufficient to induce 
them to change. This is one‘of the drawbacks of a system of volun- 
tary enlistment. With universal liability to compulsory service the 
difficulty disappears. Money would, however, get over this difficulty, 
and with voluntary service the question of money is always coming 
up. It is true that a small proportion of our recruits are grown 
men. These are, however, almost always those who have failed in a 
civil career, and merely join the army as a pis aller. Consequently 
they rarely turn out well as regards conduct, and not unfrequently 
have after a year or two to be invalided owing to their vices. 

As to the boy recruits their immaturity is not the only draw- 
back. They have had a hard life of it, and have neither fed well nor 
enjoyed the advantages of living in well ventilated rooms. Con- 
sequently, though they may come up to the required standard of 
height and chest measurement, and are apparently without any 
organic disease, they are often weakly and have in them the seeds of 
sfuture ailments. Regular and good food, properly ventilated rooms, 
uitable clothing, and moderate exercise, may even at the last 
moment develope the constitution and vigour of the recruit; but he 
requires a considerable period of what may be termed ‘ nursing ’ before 
he becomes healthy and vigorous. In fact, during the first four 
months he may be looked on as a convalescent, and in many cases it 
takes a year or two before the evil results of an unhealthy life during 
childhood and boyhood are entirely overcome. These defects may 
not discover themselves under ordinary circumstances, but even 
autumn manceuvres bring them out, and a campaign is a crucial test 
which cannot be borne. The difference between the appearance of a 
recruit on first joining and after four months’ soldiering cannot fail to 
strike the observant officer. 

There is no objection to enlisting boys. On the contrary, many 
advantages would accrue from the adoption of such a course. Good 
habits are more easily acquired by a boy than a man, and, if the con- 
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Let us see how it stands with our soldiers. They are not enlisted, | 
save in special cases, till they are 18. We have, however, nothing to § 
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stitution has been weakened by a hard life, it is more easily restored 
if the recruit joins at 18 than if he put off enlisting till 20. To 
count, however, « lad under 20 as an effective soldier, and to rely 
on him as such is to deliberately dwell in a fool’s paradise. It 
has been more than once suggested that boys should be entered and 
trained for the army as well asfor the navy. It has answered very 
well in the sister service, and there is every reason to suppose that 
we should meet with equal success in the army. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge has expressed his approval of the scheme, which would greatly 
facilitate recruiting, but he stipulated that these boys should be in 
addition to the present establishment. To that stipulation the 
Minister of War at the time being—I think it was Lord Cardwell— 
objected on the score of expense. I fancy, though, that experience 
would show that there would eventually be no increase to the Army 
Estimates, for great savings would be effected under the head of 
crimes, punishment, hospitals, and invaliding. By the institution 
of cadet schools,-or by largely expanding the Duke of York’s and 
Kilmainham schools, we should form an admirable body of non-com- 
missioned officers, the crying need of the present day. 

Formerly we took our recruits as young as now, but under the 
long-service system they dribbled in, whereas now they come in by 
shoals. Then the young soldier was absorbed and assimilated, and 
kept in order by the old soldiers who formed the majority, the men 
under two years’ service bearing a very small proportion to those 
above six. Now the recruits of two years’ service and under often 
outnumber the whole of the remaining men in a regiment, and the 
soldiers of over six years’ service constitute but an insignificant 
minority. Half-a-dozen lads in a company did not practically affect 
its efficiency. Now a company is, roughly speaking, entirely made 
up of lads. Not only does the physical efficiency of the whole suffer 
therefrom, but discipline is seriously injured. The old soldiers who 
formerly kept the youngsters in order in the barrack room are now 
too few in number to be able to exercise any authority. The non- 
commissioned officers, themselves mere boys and little more than 
recruits, are deficient in experience, prestige, and tact, and possess 
little moral weight. Worst of all, however, the regiment is wanting, 
as a whole, in that higher discipline, that military instinct, which 
alone can avert disaster under critical circumstances. 

Our boy soldiers, though plucky enough, have not that staunchness, 
resolution, confidence in themselves, their comrades, and their officers, 
which has in old days so often prevented a retreat from being con- 
verted into a rout, and turned a defeat into a victory. Could our 
soldiers of to-day be rallied promptly? I doubt it. Formerly, they 
instinctively advanced at the order of their well-known officers, and 
even when the officers were killed or wounded, our men had such 
confidence in themselves and their comrades, so strong an esprii 
B2 
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de corps, that they would fight, and fight well, under an extemporised 
commander from the ranks.. The Scots Guards, under a misconcep- 
tion of orders, retired at Alma a short distance. On their officers 
pointing out their mistake, however, cohesion, esprit de corps, and 
military instinct induced them at once to face about, and under a 
heavy fire to charge again up the hill. Could the soldiers of to-day 
be trusted to undergo successfully so severe a test? I think not. 
Again, at Inkerman, our men, losing their regiments in ‘the smoke, 
fog, and bushes, collected together in groups, and fought a-series of 
independent battles, under a strange officer, or merely a sergeant. 
Were another Inkerman to take place, I fear the same dogged 
tenacity would not be shown. There was disorder and want of 
discipline in Sir John Moore’s retreat to Corunna, but, when called 
on to stand and fight, the ranks were at once filled. There was 
straggling on the retreat from Burgos, but regiments did not dissolve. 
Could our raw boys of to-day be induced to keep together under similar 
hardships and so great a stress? The fact is the soldiers of Welling- 
ton and Raglan were thoroughly trained, and thorough training is 
impossible under existing conditions. 

Here we strike a keynote. The short-service system keeps a man 
with the colours long enough to be thoroughly drilled, but not long 
enough to be thoroughly trained. The short-service man is only just 
beginning to be trained, to acquire the military instinct, when he is 
passed into the reserve, thus at once depriving the regiment of 
an efficient soldier, and his young comrades of a valuable example. 
Our amateur military reformers, such as Mr. Holms, are evidently 
ignorant of the important distinction between drill and training, 
confounding the two together. Now six years is more than is needed 
for drill, but only just enough for training. Drill is mechanical, train- 
ing moral in its operation. Drill teaches men to use their weapons 
and combine theiraction. Training enables them to resist panic, and 
overcome man’s natural shrinking from wounds and death. Yet 
Mr. Holms, not perceiving the difference between compulsory and 
voluntary service, would have us imitate the Germans and reduce 
the period with the colours to two years and a half, the time 
the German actually serves in the active army. He does not 
explain, however, in what way he would provide good non-com- 
missioned officers. The Germans and French offer every sort of in- 
ducement, in the shape of civil appointments on discharge, to persuade 
non-commissioned officers to stay on, yet their success has been but 
moderate. Both Germans and French deem it necessary and are able 
to maintain an enormous army. We neither desire, nor with volun- 
tary enlistment are we able, to keep on foot a large army. They 
sacrifice quality to quantity and, as I have pointed out, are able to 
fix the age below which a man cannot be enrolled. We, unable to 
have quantity, are bound to have quality. All their soldiers are 
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of the military age. We can only get’a fair proportion of adult 
men by enlisting boys and keeping them several years with the 
colours. 

In servile admiration of the Germans we resolved to strengthen 
our army by instituting a substantial reserve, but to provide that 
reserve, which is the second line, we ruin the first line. The theory 
of the founders of the existing system was, that in peace we should 
keep up little more than cadres, passing men rapidly through 
the ranks into the reserve ; and that in the event of war the necessary 
augmentation should be effected by calling out the reserves. Till 
within a few days, however, it was believed to be illegal to make 
use of the reserves, even with their own consent, unless an Order of 
Council had declared the existence of a state of war or one of great 
national emergency. Such a proclamation would rarely be made 
save in the event of war or threatened war with a European Power; 
for otherwise it would be difficult for reserve men to obtain civil 
employment. A European war, however, rarely occurs. Perhaps a 
general mobilisation takes place about once in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, whereas scarcely a year passes without our having a colonial 
war of more or less importance on hand. What we have done, there- 
fore, is to prepare for great emergencies while totally neglecting our 
everyday requirements. Fortunately it has been just discovered that 
the Government can allow reserve men to return to active service, 
and it is probable that a certain number of them will in future 
volunteer to join regiments ordered into the field. It is, however, 
very uncertain how large that number will be, for it will depend on 
the popularity of the campaign, the state of public opinion, and the 
condition of the labour market. We cannot, therefore, rely upon the 
voluntary return of the reserve men to supply to regiments ordered on 
a campaign the stamina and leaven of which they are confessedly 
now so much in want. 

There is another argument against the present system ; namely, 
that it is demoralising and, from an industrial point of view, injurious 
to the general population. A lad enlists at 17 or 18 before he 
has learnt atrade. He remains in the army till he is 23 or 24, 
and is then returned to the civil population to recommence life. His 
stay in the army has not increased any nascent tendency to steady 
industry ; on the contrary, though he has acquired some virtues, such 
as cleanliness, punctuality, civility, and obedience to superiors, as 
well as a fair education, he has inevitably contracted desultory habits 
and a disinclination to continuous labour. On returning to his 
native town he finds, on seeking for employment, that his contem- 
poraries have the preference for all the best places, and that, if he 
does obtain an engagement, he has lost much of what little skill he 
formerly possessed. He has therefore practically to begin civil life 
afresh. 
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From a purely military point of view the existing system of six 
years with the colours and six in the reserve is open to the following 
grave objection. In accordance with the theory of expansion the peace 
establishment of a regiment at home is small. Of the men actually 
with the colours a large proportion are undergoing recruit drill. 
Another large proportion are absent at Hythe for musketry, at 
Chatham for signalling and field works, on guard, in hospital, in 
regimental employ, on fatigue, as clerks, orderlies, and military police, 
on leave, and in prison. The number, therefore, of effective men 
available for drill and tactics is so small that sound realistic instruc- 
tion is impossible. Even during the non-furlough season it frequently 
happens that a commanding officer can only turn out for drill four 
companies of 36 rank and file each, instead of eight companies of 100 
rank and file each. Often, indeed, the muster is still smaller. The 
93rd Sutherland Highlanders was, in the spring of last year, near the 
top of the roster for foreign service, as was proved by its being included 
in the Ist Corps of the army prepared for service in Turkey, and its 
being actually despatched to Gibraltar ten months later. Yet on my 
assuming the command of this regiment at the first parade I held 
there, not a single effective private turned out! Recently, at an 
inspection at Aldershot, one regiment could only produce one com- 
pany. It is idle to suppose that the tactics intended to be performed 
by eight companies of 100 men can be properly taught and rehearsed 
by four or six companies of from 36 to 50 men. Even as training 
schools, therefore, our regiments do not answer their purpose. 

The return obtained by Colonel Mure of the state of the five 
regiments who embarked for South Africa last February, does not 
afford all the information which could be desired. Still, even by it, 
alarming disclosures are made. The second battalion 21st Regiment 
numbered 961 non-commissioned officers and men, when ordered to 
embark, and actually embarked only 888 strong. The difference, 2. e. 
73, would, one would have imagined, have sufficed for the elimination 
of the immature, sickly, undrilled men, &c. Not so. Out of the 
961 borne on the rolls of the regiment it was found necessary to leave 
behind 355, or more than a third. Of these 52, including nine non- 
commissioned officers, were medically unfit, and fifteen boys were under 
age; those ‘not exercised in musketry,’ z.e. not fully acquainted with 
their drill, or, in other words, recruits, accounted for 248; in prison 

there were 21, and absent without leave 9; while the remaining 10 
consisted of men awaiting discharge and ‘ on furlough, did not receive 

notice to rejoin.’ Thus, it appears, that the proportion of men unfit 

for the real business of soldiering was more than 1 to 2. The third 
man too, it should be remembered, had been regarded and paid as an 
efficient soldier, or, to put it in another way, we pay three men to obtain 
the services of two. To fill up the vacancies created as I have de- 
scribed above, it was found necessary to invite 282 volunteers from 
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other regiments, for the depét could supply none, and the linked 
battalion was itself abroad—in Madras. These volunteers were ob- 
tained not from one but from many regiments, and it may be 
imagined what a want of homogeneity was caused by this sudden in- 
troduction into a regiment, which was in action five weeks later, of 
one stranger to every two men originally belonging to the corps. 
It is easy to conceive that there could be little cohesion and esprit de 
corps, and but a weak personal tie between the officers and men of a 
battalion thus composed. Let us, however, further ascertain what were 
the ages and length of service of the regiment when, after this wholesale 
elimination and addition, it embarked. In conducting this investi- 
gation we must remember that the ages were undoubtedly over- 
estimated in many cases. Accepting, however, the official return as 
accurate, I find that out of 798 privates, 117, or more than one in 
six, were under 20, i.e. below the military age, and that 305 had less 
than twelve months’ service. The other four regiments were in a better, 
but still an unsatisfactory, condition. The 58th Regiment left behind 
193 men, and obtained from other regiments 197. Of those who 
embarked 106 were under 20 years of age, and 44 had less than a 
year’s service. The 3rd battalion 60th Rifles left behind 131 men, 
and, belonging to a four-battalion regiment, obtained from its 1st 
battalion—which was a legitimate proceeding—215 men. Of those 
who embarked 152 were under 20 years of age and 75 under a twelve- 
month’s service. Moreover, at the special request of the commanding 
officer, 43 men who bad not completed drill and rifle instruction 
were allowed to accompany the regiment. The Y1st left at home 
179 men, and received from other regiments no fewer than 374. Of 
those who embarked 213 were under 20 years of age and 260 under 
a year’s service. The 94th Regiment left behind 187 men, and 
obtained 346 from other regiments. Of those who embarked 188 
were under 20 years of age, and 221 of less than a year’s service. 
Summarising these facts we find that the total strength in non- 
commissioned officers and men of these five regiments, when the 
order for embarkation was received, was 4,066, that 1,045 were left 
behind, with few exceptions because they were physically unfit or 
recruits, and that, to fill up these vacancies and complete the regiments 
to a war establishment, 1,414 men were obtained from other battalions, 
only 215 being taken from a linked battalion, and all of them being 
practically strangers to their new officers and comrades. 

Looking at the condition of these five regiments as they actually 
embarked, I find that, out of 4,435 non-commissioned officers and 
men, 781 were under 20 years of age, while 905 had less than a year’s 
service. Surely no more conclusive proof of the utter failure of our 
existing system is needed. I shall be met, however, with the 
argument that without short service—and Mr. Holms advocates a 
reduction from six to three years in the face of all these facts—we cannot 
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obtain a substantial reserve. It is a self-evident fact that, unless 
men are passed rapidly through the ranks, a reserve of sufficient 
numerical strength cannot be obtained, and I admit that a substan- 
tial reserve is indispensable under the conditions of modern warfare. 
I would indeed go further than Mr. Holms, and lay it down as a prin- 
ciple that an infantry soldier can be thoroughly drilledin twelve months. 
Those, however, who have been merely drilled and not trained, need 
a large leaven of old soldiers who are trained as well as drilled men. 
I therefore suggest the following plan, which combines the advantages 
of the old and the present system, while avoiding the evils of both. 

The army to consist as at present of men with the colours and in 
the reserve. A certain proportion of the infantry recruits, say 5,000, 
or about one in five, to be enlisted for one year with the colours and 
eleven in the reserve. The remaining recruits to be enlisted for 
twelve years with the colours, with the option of their either passing 
into the reserve for another six years or remaining with the colours 
to complete time for pension. Men serving six years in the reserve 
to be allowed, if in every respect fit, to re-engage for another three 
years, receiving at the close of twenty-one years’ active and reserve 
service a pension somewhat smaller than that given to men doing 
all the twenty-one years with the colours. Men who, after serving 
at least one year with the colours, have been invalided or been allowed 
to purchase their discharge, to be allowed to enter the reserve, pro- 
vided that, if they have been invalided, they are able to pass a very 
strict medical examination. All reserve men who have only served 
one year with the colours to be required to do duty—their own 
convenience being as far as possible considered—for twenty-one days 
every alternate year with a regiment of the regular army, during the 
first ten years of reserve service. By this means a substantial 
reserve, all but a very small minority of which would consist of 
men between 21 and 36, would be quickly accumulated, yet the 
cadre of the regiment would contain an extensive leaven of 
thoroughly trained soldiers. I would also suggest that, whenever a 
colonial war is on hand, the government should be entitled to call up 
for the duration of that war as many reserve men between the 
ages of 22 and 26 as may be required. These would be all of a 
good military age, and in many cases would be bachelors, or at 
all events would have small families. To make the reserve popular, 
however, it is essential that the State should give liberal allowance to 
the families of men recalled to the colours. 

As to the militia, I should like to see this branch of the land 
forces recognised rather as a body valuable in, and for, itself, than as 
a mere feeder for the line. The militia reserve is admittedly a 
temporary expedient, and, as the army reserve increases in numbers, 
I hope that the militia reserve will be gradually abolished. It is 
of very questionable advantage as a permanent institution. The 
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militia-man is at best only superficially drilled, and, if time did not 
press, I am sure that most colonels of the line would prefer training 
ab initio their own recruits, for a militia-man has not only much to 
learn, but also much to unlearn, before he can be converted into a 
perfect soldier. At the same time the militia reserve comprises the 
most efficient men of each regiment. Now the militia reserve is only 
called up on an occasion of great national emergency, i.e. on an occasion 
when, as a rule, the militia itself would be embodied, and therefore can ill 
spare its best members. Besides, the retaining fee is a useless expense, 
for when the heart of the nation is stirred, retaining fee or no retain- 
ing fee, the militia are sure to volunteer for the line as extensively as 
could be wished. With, however, a proper army reserve, the militia 
would not have to be much drawn upon, save in the case of a struggle 
more prolonged than is in these days probable. It is not desirable 
that it should be, for, if it is, the militia as a distinct body, always 
available and extremely valuable for home defence, is thereby rendered 
incapable of fulfilling its proper functions. 

I have much to say on the subject of non-commissioned officers, 
a reserve of officers, the organisation of regiments and brigade depots; 
all of which points merit the attention of the Committee over which 
Lord Airey is to preside; I have, however, written enough for one 
paper. Besides, I do not wish to divert the attention of my readers 
from the central topic, which is, how to provide regiments going on 
active service with men who are both physically and morally fit for a 
campaign, 7.c. men who are not only robust, but likewise trained 


soldiers. 
W. W. Kwyo.tys. 













































OUR NEW WHEAT-FIELDS IN 
THE NORTH-WEST. 


Last season witnessed the development of a new wheat-growing 
district in the North-west of America of so extraordinary an extent, 
and surrounded by so much that is novel and unexpected, that an 
account of what is actually taking place in that little known portion 
of the continent cannot but deserve attention, destined as it un- 
doubtedly is to alter materially the sources from which Great Britain 
will derive her future supplies of breadstuffs, and possibly to inter- 
fere seriously with existing markets. The extensive territory now 
rapidly filling up with inhabitants, the reclamation of which only fairly 
commenced in the spring of 1878, exists on both banks of the Red 
River of the North, and on both sides of the international boundary 
between Canada and the United States. The fertile belt, of which 
this is the western extremity, sweeps then in a north-western direction 
some 300 miles wide along the course of the two Saskatchewan 
Rivers, and forward to the Rocky Mountains of the West, embracing 
an area of at least 200,000,000 acres, nearly the whole of which is to- 
day an untouched prairie of the richest description. 

The Red River has its source in several lakes situated on the high 
land in the State of Minnesota, other lakes in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of these being the sources of the Mississippi, running south 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and others again being drained by the St. 
Louis, which, running west to Lake Superior, is in fact one of the 
principal affluents of the great St. Lawrence. So closely contiguous 
are the head waters of these three great hydrographic systems, that 
surveys have been made with a view to unite them all into one magni- 
ficent internal navigation, which would thus connect the waters of the 


Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Arctic Ocean. 


The plateau in which they all take their rise is by no means moun- 
tainous, the simmit level of the canal would only be 1,200 feet above 
the sea level, and the length of artificial channel] to construct would 
be but sixty-three miles, to connect an available navigation of over 
20,000 miles already in use on the three great fluvial systems of the 
continent. 

The Red River of the North, the least developed of the three, 
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issues primarily from Elbow Lake, in the west of Minnesota, one of 
this lacustrine group, running at first in a south-west direction 
through a beautiful chain of lakes disposed on the stream, like beads 
upon a string, until it receives the waters of the Sioux Wood River, 
the outlet of Lac Traverse, the united course of the two being then 
generally north till it empties its muddy waters into the basin of 
Lake Winnepeg, where its four outlets are rapidly creating a series of 
deltas, the increase of which in the future bids fair to interfere with 
the navigation of this important inland sea. The course of the Red 
River is extremely tortuous, so that its estimated length of 665 
miles is more than double the distance between its source and its 
mouth in a direct line, and of this total length 500 miles is in the 
United States, where it forms the dividing line between Minnesota and 
Dakota. At the new town of Winnepeg, the capital of the British 
province of Manitobah, halfway between the international boundary 
and the outlet of the Red River, the Assiniboine, which is wholly in 
Canada, comes in from the west, having a length of 600 miles, of 
which 300 are navigable, whilst other affluents to both make up alto- 
gether a length of over 2,000 miles of large-sized rivers, of which half 
is navigable for steamboats. 

From causes which it is unnecessary to particularise, an immense 
immigration last year set in to this favoured district. Minnesota 
has long been known as probably the best wheat-growing district in 
the United States, and its progress, especially along the waters of the 
Upper Mississippi and its branches, has been most marvellous; but 
the difficulty of access to the Red River, and its distance, have so far 
been a drawback either to settlers getting into the country or agri- 
cultural products coming out. The Northern Pacific Railway, 
commencing at the western extremity of Lake Superior, and in- 
tended ultimately to reach the Pacific Ocean, became involved in 
financial embarrassment, and ultimately broke down at the com- 
mencement of the present depression in business, but luckily not 
before the section from Lake Superior to the Red River was nearly 
completed. Another equally unfortunate railway, the St. Paul and 
Pacific, had opened for traffic before its collapse, a communication 
between St. Paul, already included in the railway system of the con- 
tinent, and the Northern Pacific, giving between them a continuous 
but somewhat indirect communication between St. Paul, the enter- 
prising capital of Minnesota, and the then little appreciated Red River. 
This was in 1873. Since then Canada has established a firm govern- 
ment in the province of Manitobah ; the city of Winnepeg has sprung 
up from an Indian post of the Hudson’s Bay Company to be a nicely 
built town of 8,000 inhabitants; steamers have been introduced into 
the two rivers that unite their waters at her wharves; and since last 
year a daily line of steamers offers a continuous steam communication 
between Winnepeg the British, and St. Paul the American, capital 
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a continuous railway, 460 miles long, between the two cities. 
Besides the Northern Pacific and the St. Paul and Pacific Railways, 
several other similar corporations in the States of Minnesota and 
Dakota have been subsidised by the United States Government, with 
large grants of public lands to aid them in the construction of their 
respective undertakings. These railway lands have generally been 
given in alternate blocks or townships of six miles square, so that each 
railway block is surrounded on each side by Government land, which 
on certain and generally very easy terms can be acquired by actual 
settlers. Both the Government and the companies have opened offices 
in different sections, and a regular departmental establishment to 
regulate the disposal of these lands, and the railways, by advertisement 
and other inducements, have spared no exertions to draw attention to 
the domain which they are anxious to dispose of. There is little 
doubt that to this joint system of ownership and land selling the 
rapid peopling of the North-western States of the Union has been 
principally due. But the present immigration, especially perhaps 
to Minnesota, is utterly unparalleled in the history of any of these 
States, and it is accompanied by a rush for railroad and public lands 
beyond any precedent. The offices of the Northern Pacific, the St. 
Paul and Sioux City, and other railways with land to dispose of, 
are daily crowded with applicants for the purchase of these new 
wheat-fields, whilst the Government offices are literally besieged by 
claimants under the homestead and pre-emption laws, in a manner 
surpassing all previous experience, even of the great immigration 
rush from 1854 to 1857. The railways have been compelled to alter 
and increase their train accommodation to supply the new demands 
made upon them for travelling, and to extend and improve their loco- 
motive and other facilities to satisfy the requirements of a new and 
unprepared-for traffic. 

This influx of people began about October of 1877, just after the 
magnificent harvest of that year had been gathered, and the despon- 
dency which had weighed over the farming interests in consequence 
of several successive locust visitations had been followed by a 
reactionary feeling of hope and confidence. During the three 
months ending the 3Uth of November 1877, the different land offices 
of the United States Government in Minnesota disposed of 429,467 
acres, and more than three-fifths of the whole sales of the year were in 
the four months ending the 3lst of December, the total sales during 
that period being three times as much asin the corresponding months 
of the preceding year. Besides the Government sales of the three 
months specified, the railway companies sold in the same time 
539,136 acres of land in Minnesota and Dakota, this being exclusive 
of the Winona and St. Peters Railway, which made no return. In 
all, over a million acres of land were appropriated to actual settlers in 
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the two Red River States in these three months, and most of it in the 
immediate watershed of that river. 

The winter, mild as it was, proved unfavourable for land hunting 
and exploring, but the tide of immigration still flowed, though with 
diminished volume, till March 1878, when it rose again to a flood, the 
extent of which still increasing bids fair to overshadow all previous 
immigration movements, and to revolutionise the position and impor- 
tance of these North-western States. For the three months ending 
April 1, 1878, the sales of the undermentioned land offices in Western 
Minnesota were as follow :— 


Entries Acres 
Worthington. P . , . 642 66,061 
Benson : , : d ? . 1,029 141,619 
New Ulm . ‘ ‘ ‘ , . Cs 86,696 
Redwood Falls . , ‘ ; . 535 68,605 
Detroit ‘ ‘ ‘ F ‘ . 575 83,512 
Fergus Falls. ‘ , ‘ . 894 50,722 


3,771 497,215 


The land office in Dakota, on the Northern Pacific Railway, just 
across the Red River boundary, alone disposed of 350,000 acres in 
these three months, usually the dullest season of the year. The 
general summary for the quarter ending March 31, 1878, in this 
district of Minnesota, was as follows :—- 


Acres 
Sales by Northern Pacific Railway . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 119,300 
» St. Paul and Pacific . , ‘ ‘ ‘ - 120,356 
» Sst. Paul and Sioux City, about . : ; . 66,000 
» Western Minnesota Land Offices . . , - 497,215 
»  Fayo Land Office, estimated , 5 P . 415,000 
1,207,871 


These actual sales in the first three months of this year do not 
include purchases of large tracts by colonies under contract or in 
course of negotiation, and exclusive of these, which have been very 
large, the sales of the seven months ending March 31, 1878, by the 
United States Government, and the railways in Minnesota and 
Northern Dakota, have been about 2,550,000 acres for actual and 
immediate settlement. 

To throw further light upon this marvellous movement and to 
explain more forcibly than by dry figures the change that is taking 
place, the present position of the Northern Pacific Railway may be 
taken as an illustration. It is nearly three years since the collapse 
of the well-known banking-house of Jay Cooke and Co., the financial 
agents of the Northern Pacific, led to the bankruptcy and complete 
stoppage of all works of construction on that unfortunate line of road. 
The preference stock of the ra:lway, the principal description of 
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security on the market, became then valueless, there was no sale for 
it, and, dlthough nominally quoted at ten cents in the dollar, it was 
useless to offer it in the market. The land sales of the railway are 
now made principally for this preferred stock, which the company 
accept at par in purchase of their land. In 1877 they sold 270,996 
acres at a little over 1l. sterling per acre, nearly all of which was 
paid for in this scrip, and in the first three months of 1878 119,300 
acres have been sold to 230 purchasers at from 16s. to 30s. per acre ; 
but the scrip in the meantime appreciated considerably in value, and 
in the middle of 1878 could scarcely be bought at 20 per cent. of its 
face value. The effect of this sudden demand for the securities of 
the road, and the increased traffic brought upon it, revivified this till 
lately stagnant enterprise. The influence is being felt in every pulse 
of social and commercial life, values are advancing, trade has revived, 
money is plentiful, energy and confidence are being restored. In 
1871 there was scarcely a settlement along its route either in Dakota 
or the Red River valley. In 1872 the road was partially opened, its 
business being the transportation of supplies to its own employés, 
materials for the extension of the road, and for the wants of the few 
pioneer settlers who followed on the heels of the construction parties. 
At the close of the sixth year of its existence, after labouring 
under all the embarrassments of its failure and suspension, and the 
stagnation of business all over the country, the whole aspect of its 
affairs brightened, the district it traverses is enlivened by the 
influx of settlers, whose houses, stores, schools, churches, and other 
appliances of civilised life are dotting the surface in all directions, 
and during the past year a quarter of a million acres of land have 
been opened for cultivation, and 65,000 souls have been brought into 
the country, to which hundreds are being added every day. The 
general business of the road is being increased and developed in 
corresponding proportion, and during the first quarter of 1878 
the traffic, which in 1877 produced $78,717, increased to $139,319, 
or 77 per cent., whilst the passengers rose in number from 4,298 
to 10,746, showing an increase of 150 per cent. The experience 
of other railways in the same district is similar. The St. Paul 
and Pacific, which is a north and south line, opened recently 
their branch to St. Vincent, the American border town opposite 
to Emerson on the British side, this line with the Pembina Branch 
of the Canadian Pacific forming the through international route 
between Winnepeg and St. Paul. The announcement that this line 
would be opened in November last produced a rush for land in that 
direction, and during the first three months of 1878 73,960 acres 
were sold on the branch in addition to 44,356 on the main line. 
This land sold for an average of 26s. per acre, the receipts from this 
source having been nearly 150,000/., which has been almost sufficient 
for the expenses in constructing and equipping the railway. The 
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income from traffic during the same three months was $41,660 in 
1877, and nearly $70,000 last year,.and the receipts from both 
sources are not only enabling these companies to push on the 
extension of these railways, but to wipe out their old indebted- 
ness. 

So much for the American side: enormous as the influx of im- 
migrants and the development of Northern Minnesota have been, it is 
nothing to what is now going on in Manitobah across the Canadian 
boundary. ‘This rush could only take place on the opening of navi- 
gation, but as soon as the season opened, it was estimated that 
the influx of immigration added about 400 persons per day 
to the population of the province. In 1876, the total sales of 
land to 807 settlers were 153,535 acres; in 1877, the sales to 2,283 
applicants amounted to 400,423 acres; and to the 31st_of October, 
1877, the total land sales in the province from its commencement 
amounted to 1,392,368 acres to 8,648 applicants. In April of 1878 
the Emerson land office alone disposed of 52,960 acres, and in 
the first week of. May 30,400 acres were appropriated. Emerson is 
on the American boundary immediately north of the line, and about 
seventy miles south of Winnepeg, which is the principal land office 
for the Dominion. From the influx of population and the rate of 
sales just referred to, it appears that about 3,000,000 acres of wheat 
land were allotted last year to actual settlers in this province of 
Canada alone, and when the rail communication is complete the rush 
of immigration and the rapid breaking up of the land into cultivation 
bid fair to be something beyond all previous experience. 

Another most important point is the character of the immigration 
now going on, and this again shows a marked difference and im- 
provement upon former years. Most of the new-comers are not the 
idlers and poverty-stricken offscourings of Europe, but well-to-do 
farmers from the older States and settlements, from Northern Iowa, 
from Wisconsin, and other of the newer States of the Union, but 
old in comparison to this; from Canada, and especially from the 
best parts of Ontario, and from the richest and most fertile districts 
of the older provinces. These are men principally who have sold 
their old farms at high prices, who are accustomed to pioneer life, 
and who have brought their experience and the families they have 
raised in the old homestead to these newer fields, possibly to go again 
further west when these lands are reclaimed from the wilderness and 
brought into good cultivation. Nearly all of the new arrivals are of 
a class far in advance of the immigration of former years, and they 
include a great number of men with capital and experience who are 
going into Western farming with all modern appliances and ample 
means as the most promising speculation of the day. The dominant 
nationalities settling on the Minnesota farms are Americans, Scandi- 
navians and Canadians in about equal proportions. The Americans 
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are nearly all from Southern Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Illinois, all wheat-growing districts, and many of these settlers 
were pioneers in those States when these lands were new and unknown, 
who have sold the farms they originally made out of the prairie for 
25 or 30 dollars per acre, and, moving to this new North-West with 
the money and experience they have accumulated, are buying land at 
from one-fifth to one-tenth of the price they have received for their 
old place, and will make in five or six years farms twice as valuable 
as those they have left. 

The secret of all this is the knowledge, that seems to have been 
only lately arrived at, that farming is profitable, and that it pays to 
‘make land.’ Farming is less exposed to vicissitudes than any 
ordinary business, and the depression, when it comes, is less disastrous 
and more easily evaded. There is really no better investment than 
wheat-raising, and a prairie farm once brought under cultivation will 
always have a surplus, however disastrous external matters may be. 
Capitalists now going into these large farming speculations have gone 
into it after careful calculation as a business that offers the very best 
return for their money, and a certainty that at least there will be no 
bad debts ; that Nature, however she may occasionally disappoint an 
over-sanguine speculator, will average all right, and that the surplus 
after any partial failure will still net something tangible, the prin- 
cipal being always intact and the interest tolerably secure. The 
experience of some sharp experimenters on the St. Paul and Sioux 
Railway lands in large blocks, say from 600 to 3,000 acres, is, that 
a crop of No. 1 hard Minnesota wheat can be got into the railway 
elevators at a cost of from 74 to 84 dollars (say under 2/. sterling) 
per acre, including fall ploughing, seed-sowing, harvesting, thrashing, 
hauling to the railway, depreciation of land and machinery, wear and 
tear, and interest on capital employed. Ten bushels of wheat at 
75 to 85 cents per bushel pays, therefore, all these expenses, and 
twenty bushels more per acre (which is still under the general pro- 
duction from the first crop) pays for the land, preliminary expenses, 
and the breaking up of the prairie ready for the farming operations 
that follow. Thus 30 bushels to the acre of the first crop clears all 
outlay up to that time, returns the capital invested, and leaves a 
first-rate fenced farm in a high state of cultivation for succeeding 
agricultural employment. All over 30 bushels is a profit after 
capital and interest have been restored, the farm paid for and made 
within a year; and yet this land produces often 40 and 50 bushels 
to the acre, leaving 2/. and 3l. per acre profit over all expenses and 
outlay both for capital and revenue. Where else is there a business 
that in twelve months repays all advances of its purchase and esta- 
blishment, and leaves as a profit a money return and plant worth 

four times the original outlay? It is. this enormous profit that is 
bringing so many heavy capitalists into the ranks of this novel 
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immigration, and inducing men who have already worked themselves 
into a good position to abandon for a time the amenities of a settled 
life, and embark once more in pioneer farming. A number of farms 
in all the districts alluded to broke up last year from 500 to 
1,000 acres of land, and the Northern Pacific Company alone expected 
that not less than 125,000 acres of wheat would be gathered, and 
that that quantity will be at least doubled during the present season. 
Instances are numerous of large profits being made in wheat farming. 
A Mr. Dalrymple is quoted in the St. Paul Pioneer Press as having 
had in 1877 8,000 acres under wheat, which yielded him all round 
25 bushels to the acre, or over 200,000 bushels. His total outlay for 
seed, cultivation, harvesting, and threshing was under 2/. per acre, 
leaving him a margin of over 3/., or 24,0001. on his 8,000 acres. 
Last year he had 12,000 acres under cultivation, and all in wheat. 
This was in Minnesota; but north of the Canadian line they get a 
much larger yield than this, and in twenty-seven miles along the 
Assiniboine River in 1877 over 400,000 bushels were harvested that 
averaged considerably over 30 bushels to the acre. In the North- 
western provinces of Canada wheat often produces 40 and 50 bushels 
to the acre, while in South Minnesota 20 bushels is the average crop, 
in Wisconsin only 14, in Pennsylvania and Ohio 15. The fact esta- 
blished by climatologists that the cultivated plants yield the greatest 
products near the northernmost limit at which they grow, is fully 
illustrated in the productions of the Canadian territories; and the 
returns from Prince Albert and other new settlements on the 
Saskatchewan show a yield of 40 bushels of spring wheat to the 
acre, averaging 63 lbs. to the bushel, whilst one exceptional field 
showed 68 lbs. to the bushel, and another lot of 2,000 bushels 
weighed 66 Ibs., producing respectively 46 and 423 Ibs. of dressed 
flour to the bushel of wheat. In southern latitudes the warm spring 
developes the juices of the plants too rapidly. They run into stalk and 
leaf, to the detriment of the seed. Corn maize, for example, in the 
West Indies runs often thirty feet high, but it produces only a few 
grains at the bottom of a spongy cob too coarse for human food. 
Whatever be the cause, the ascertained results in this new North- 
West seem to prove that its soil possesses unusually prolific powers. 
In 1877 carefully prepared reports were made by thirty-four diffe- 
rent settlements, and although lessened in many cases by circum- 
stances local and exceptional—as, for instance, a series of very heavy 
rain-storms which caught the wheat just as it was ripening—the 
yields per acre were: of wheat, from 25 to 35 bushels, with an 
average of 324; barley, from 40 to 50, average 421; oats, 40 to 60, 
average 51; peas averaged 324, potatoes 229, and turnips 662 
bushels per acre. Individual cases were enumerated of 100 bushels 
of oats per acre, barley as high as 60 bushels, and weighing from 50 
to 55 lbs. per bushel. Potatoes have yielded as high as 600 bushels 
Vou. VI.—No. 29. C 
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to the acre, and of a quality unsurpassed, as are all the root-crops, 
Turnips have yielded 1,000 bushels to the acre, 700 being common, 
whilst cabbage, cauliflower, and celery grow to an enormous size and 
of excellent quality and flavour. 

Having now glanced at the immigration that is taking place into 
this new district as to its extent and character, and got an insight 
into its agricultural capabilities per acre, let us try to arrive next at 
an idea of the size of this territory, which but nine years since was 
the property of ‘the Company of Adventurers of England trading 
into the Hudson’s Bay,’ and whose charter, granted in 1669 to Prince 
Rupert and nineteen other gentlemen, made them despotic rulers 
over half a continent on the easy terms that two elks and two black 
beavers should be paid to the sovereign whenever he should come 
into the district. This enormous territory thus easily disposed of, 
and the value of which for agricultural and mining purposes is unsur- 
passed, the last and best acquisition of the Dominion of Canada, 
comprises, as near as can be calculated, 2,984,000 square miles, 
whilst the whole of the United States south of the international 


boundary contains 2,933,600 square miles. Including the older | 
portions of Quebec, Ontario, and the maritime provinces, Canada 
measures 3,346,681 square miles, whilst all Europe contains § 
3,900,000. Well may the Times, in reviewing Lord Dufferin’s | 


speech at Winnepeg (November 28, 1877), say: 


We have hitherto had scarcely any notion at all of British America in the full 
sense of the terraqueous region between the Atlantic, the Pacific, the United 
States, and the Arctic. In the maps it looks all a mere wilderness of rivers and 
lakes, in which life would be intolerable, and escape impossible. The succession of 
enormous distances and strange surprises through which Lord Dufferin takes his 
hearers reads more like a voyage to a newly discovered satellite than one to a 
region hitherto regarded simply as the fag-end of America and a waste bit of the 
world. 


The late Hon. William Seward, at that time Prime Minister of 
the United States, thus writes his impressions of Canada: 


Hitherto, in common with most of my countrymen, as I suppose, I have thought § 


Canada a mere strip lying north of the United States, easily detached from the 
parent State, but incapable of sustaining itself, and therefore ultimately, nay right 
soon, to be taken on by the Federal Union, without materially changing or affect- 
ing its own development. I have dropped the opinion as a national conceit. I see 


in British North America, stretching as it does across the continent from the | 


Atlantic to the Pacific, in its wheat-fields of the West, its invaluable fisheries, and 
its mineral wealth, a region grand enough for the seat of a great empire. 


In the very centre of this great Dominion of Canada, equidistant 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the Arctic Ocean, and midway in the 
other direction between the Atlantic and Pacific, lies the low depres- 
sion of Lake Winnepeg, 300 miles long, 50 to 60 miles wide—the 
future Black Sea of Canada. Its shape is roughly a parallelogram 
lying north and south; at three of its four corners it receives the 
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waters of a large river, the main trunk of a hundred smaller ones ; at 
the remaining north-east angle, a fourth and larger river, the Dar- 
danelles of the system, conveys the accumulated waters of nearly a 
million square miles into Hudson’s Bay. This Lake Winnepeg 
receives the drainage of the future wheat-field of the world. The 
Red River of the North, with its affluents, the Assiniboine, the 
Qu’appelle, the Red Lake River, the Souris, and a score of others, dis- 
charges its waters into it through the grass-covered deltas at the 
south-west angle. At the south-east, and only twenty-five miles 
distant along the shores of the lake, the large impetuous river which 
gives its name to the freshwater sea into which it rushes pours its 
wild majestic flood from the Lawrencian highlands which separate 
the waters of Lake Superior and the affluents of the St. Lawrence 
from those that seek Lake Winnepeg. In Lord Dufferin’s speech at 
the capital of Manitobah, he describes so felicitously this noble river 
that any more meagre description than his appears almost pre- 
sumptuous. After describing the route of the traveller from Lake 
Superior up the Kamanistaguia, over the height of land, down the 
beautiful Rainy River into the lovely Lake of the Woods— 


For the last eighty miles of his voyage (he says) he will be consoled by sailing 
through a succession of land-locked channels, the beauty of whose scenery, whilst 
it resembles, certainly excels, the far-famed Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. 
From this lacustrine Paradise of sylvan beauty we are able at once to transfer our 
friend to the Winnepeg, a river whose existence in the very heart of the continent is 
in itself one of Nature’s most delightful miracles, so beautiful and varied are its rocky 
banks, its tufted islands; so broad, so deep, so fervid is the volume of its waters, the 
extent of their lake-like expansions, and the tremendous power of their rapids. 


The Winnepeg, in its short but picturesque course of 125 miles 
from the Lake of the Woods, falls 500 feet, and, though not navigable 
in consequence for steamers, was for over two centuries the route by 
which all the trade of the interior continent was condueted by the 
great fur companies from and to their depots at Mackinaw and 
Montreal. The Lake of the Woods itself is a noble expanse of water, 
and with its 2,000 islands offers some lovely places for settlement. 
At the outlet to the river an Icelandic colony has been lately formed, 
and its Indian name Keewatin has been attached now to the whole 
province, which covers the area between the old province of Ontario 
and Manitobah, the pioneer of the new Western Provinces. From 
Keewatin village the Pacific Railway is fast approaching completion 
to Winnepeg, 113 miles, and a large side-wheel steamer will meet 
the railway when it strikes the Lake of the Woods, and continue the 
communication, going east through the lake and Rainy River to 
Alberton, 120 miles from Keewatin. Here the Government are now 
constructing a dam and locks, which when complete will extend the 
navigation 80 miles further, through Rainy Lake to the Sturgeon 
Falls of its main affluent. Between Alberton and Lake Superior the 
c2 
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different navigable reaches and lakes have been supplied with alto- 
gether ten small steamers, which, connected by good roads, form 
what is called the Dawson route from Lake Superior to Lake Winne- 
peg, by which emigrants from Canada have found their way into the 
territories of the North-West. This is the body of water that falls 
into the south-eastern angle of Lake Winnepeg. Passing now to the 
north-west corner of the same inland reservoir, the mouths of the 
two rivers being diagonally across the lake, about 275 miles apart, we 
find another great river, the Danube of North America, stretching its 
long twofold channel, each 1,000 miles in length, to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains of the West. This is the Saskatchewan, 
whose two arms or branches, rising not very far asunder in the great 
backbone of the continent, gradually diverge until the distance 
between them is over 300 miles, and then converging up finally join at 
a point 773 miles from the source of the north branch and 810 by 
the south branch, from whence the united stream runs 282 miles to 
its debouchure into Lake Winnepeg, making the total length from the 
lake 1,054 miles by one branch, and 1,092 by the other, to their 
sources in the Rocky Mountains. Both these rivers run their whole 
length through the prairie land of the North-West, and it is from 
isolated settlements on these rivers, such as Prince Albert and 
Carlton, that the largest returns of agricultural yields have been 
received. Both rivers are navigable throughout, excepting the 33 
miles near the mouth, where the river passes over rapids and falls of 
a total height of 44 feet into the lake. Last year the Hudson’s Bay 
Company constructed a tramway four miles long to overcome these 
obstructions, and they also placed asteamer, the ‘ Northcote,’ at the head 
of this tramway, which during the season made five double trips from 
the Grand Rapids to Carlton, 550 miles, and one trip up to Edmonton, 
over 1,000 miles from the lake along the north branch. Last season 
a second steel steamer was placed on the river, and during the year 
the navigation of both branches was thoroughly tested. The two 
Saskatchewans drain what is especially known as the ‘ fertile belt,’ 
containing not less than 90,000,000 acres of as fine wheat land as can 
be found in any country. 

Such are the three main rivers that pour their accumulated 
waters into Lake Winnepeg, all of them of a size and capacity which 
in Europe would class them as first-class rivers. Their united length, 
with their most important affluents, is not less than 10,000 miles, of 
which certainly 4,000 are available for steam navigation. The outlet 
of this magnificent and comprehensive water system is the large but 
little known Nelson, which, issuing from the north-east angle of the 
lake, discharges its surplus waters into Hudson’s Bay. This river— 
broad, deep, first-class in every respect—may have probably an 
important bearing on the future prospects of all this northern section 
of America. Lake Winnepeg is 700 feet above ocean level; as far 
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as known the Nelson has neither rock, nor shoal, nor excessive rapid 
to interfere with its navigation by properly constructed steamers. Its 
even gradual slope of twenty inches to the mile is not more than is 
constantly and safely worked on other American rivers. The Upper 
Missouri and Yellowstone, with far worse water to contend with, were 
constantly navigated in 1877 by twenty-seven steamers; whilst the 
old Danube at its Iron Gate has water quite as strong to contend 
with, and not half the breadth and depth of water for a vessel to pick 
her way in. The question remains to be solved whether this river is 
really available or not for ocean steamers to work through to the 
lake above, and, if not, whether the lake steamers can be trusted to 
bring their cargoes down with a certainty of being able to reascend 
again. The outlet of Nelson River on salt water forms itself a fine 
natural safe harbour, a mile wide, and with any depth of water. It 
is called Port Nelson, and not very far from it is the old York 
Factory, for a long time the head-quarters of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and from which, for the last two hundred years, from two 
to five vessels have annually sailed for England, and not unfrequently 
under the convoy of a man-of-war. Port Nelson, although situated 
in 93° of west longitude, in the very heart of the continent, is 
eightu miles nearer to Liverpool than New York is. For four 
certainly, probably for five, months in the year it is as clear of ice as 
any other of the North Atlantic ports. There is no question about 
its accessibility for ordinary ocean steamers from June to October, 
and it only remains to be proved whether these same vessels cannot 
force their way up the great Nelson River, and load their cargoes 
directly at the mouth of the Saskatchewan, the Red River, or the 
Winnepeg, in the very centre and heart of this great wheat-field of 
the North-West, where 200,000,000 acres now await the advent of 
the farmer to be rapidly brought into cultivation. 

At the present rate of immigration and the rapid reclamation of 
this easily cultivated land, it is by no means unlikely that within the 
next two years 2,000,000 acres of this prairie will be under wheat 
cultivation, and this probably will be doubled within five years from 
the present time. This means an addition to the wheat products of 
the world of 100,000,000 bushels, which may be increased almost 
indefinitely. The exports of all America to the United Kingdom 
from the 11th of September, 1877, to the 11th of May, 1878—that 
is, the eight shipping months—from Boston, New York, Montreal, 
and all Eastern and Canadian ports, and from San Francisco to the 
2nd of the month, were as under :— 

Flour . > ‘ . 1,427,584 barrels 
Wheat ° , , ‘ - 44,516,823 bushels 


Maize Corn ‘ ; ; . 46,312,497 ,, 


which, with some other cereals, may be put down as equal to 
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100,000,000 bushels, an amount which, large as it is, is not more 
than may be expected within the next few years to be the annual 
production of this new wheat-field of the Winnepeg watershed. Even 
last year the volume of cereals going forward was considerably more 
than the ordinary quantity. From the 1st of January 1878 the receipts 
and shipments of grain at the principal Western depots were 50 per 
cent. in advance of those for the same period last year, and the most 
noticeable increase was in wheat, which was more than doubled in 
quantity. 

The corn export of Russia during 1877, notwithstanding the 
closing of the southern ports, amounted to 188,625,000 bushels, or 
42,567,000 more than in 1876. The large increase was in shipments 
from the Baltic, which were 94,387,000 in 1877 against 57,724,000 
in 1876. This is the largest yield from Russia for some years, but it 
is only the product of 4 per cent. of the Winnepeg wheat-field. 

The total importation of wheat has not averaged for the whole 
of the United Kingdom, reducing flour to its equivalent of wheat, 
more than 100,000,000 bushels per annum—the produce of only 
4,000,000 acres of this land, the sales only of six months in the Red 
River valley alone. The influence of the opening up of this new 
district cannot but have, therefore, a most important effect upon the 
supply of the English market; it will make the mother country 
entirely independent of foreign supply, and it is to be hoped that it 
will form another bond that shall draw more closely together the 
many ties that already lock Great Britain to her largest and most 
promising colony. 

T. T. Vernon Smita. 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN FRANCE. 


THE amazement of the public would only be exceeded by their indig- 
nation, if, when the political revolutions of any country had placed a 
merchant company in power, they were to publish the following 
decrees : , 

Article I. Trade is, and is to remain, free. 

Article II. The manufacture and sale of articles by all companies 
but our own is prohibited. 

But their indignation and amazement would exceed all bounds, 
if the merchants who insisted on this monopoly only aimed at the 
proscription of rivals whose competition was intolerable because 
these rivals manufactured goods of a better quality, and sold them at 
a much lower rate. 

This is, in two words, the history of what is now taking place in 
France with respect to education. 

The Catholics alone know how to combine and make sacrifices 
in order to give an excellent education on moderate terms. If 
liberty is accorded to them, competition becomes impossible, even for 
the Government itself, and for M. Jules Ferry. For this reason 
Catholic education is proscribed. 

We have just compared the great question which now agitates 
France with a commercial question ; and we think ourselves entitled 
to do so, since the comparison is likely to make the basis of the 
controversy intelligible. 

There is no reason why instruction and education should not be 
compared to commercial goods and manufactures. If we take society 
as a whole, the question can be almost, if not exclusively, reduced to 
this simple problem: To find the institution or institutions which 
will give children the best instruction and education at the least 
possible expense. In industrial science, this is the whole question : 
manufactures of the best quality, of the largest quantity, at the least 
possible expense. All the researches of inventors, the speculations of 
philosophers, and the experiments of practical men converge for the 
solution of this problem: to produce excellent articles, to produce 
them in sufficient quantity, and at a moderate cost. In these three 
aphorisms almost the whole of economic science issummedup. They 
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also sum up the science of education: taken as a whole, the efforts 
of a good Government should aim at giving children the best 
possible education, at educating as many as possible, and at doing so 
at the least possible expense. 

The reactionary Government which now rules the destinies of 
France has altogether lost sight of the great law we have enunciated ; 
so that we cannot wonder at the agitation of public opinion, nor that 
a considerable portion of the French nation is inclined to oppose 
a scheme which implies a reaction of more than forty years. 

Since all questions relating to education interest, or ought to 
interest, thoughtful men in every country, a few words on the grave 
difficulties which beset France may be acceptable to our present 
readers. After a brief historical summary, we will examine in 
detail the subjects of primary, secondary, and higher education. 


Z, 


Up to the time of the great Revolution the state of educa- 
tion in France resembled that throughout Europe, and as it still 
continues to exist, to some extent, in England. But since the 
Revolution everything has changed. 

Since all the religious or civil corporations, to which the educa- 
tion of youth had been entrusted, were destroyed, it was necessary 
to substitute something in their place, and a scheme was adopted 
which was afterwards called, with much truth, ‘ The conscription of 
children.’ The Revolution centralised the whole of education in the 
hands of the State: from that time all schools were established, 
directed, and governed by the State. The mode of teaching was 
decided, the examinations were conducted, by the State. It was the 
State which gave diplomas, which decided on the merits of com- 
petitors, and awarded distinctions. 

This was the order of things when Napoleon came into power. 
In the brief intervals of leisure which his wars permitted, his keen 
eye quickly perceived what use could be made of this organisation, 
and how it might strengthen his despotism and dynasty. He there- 
fore lost no time in impressing his stamp upon the system, and in 
placing it in more intimate connection with himself, under the name 
of the University of France. This was in 1808. 

Dating from this period, all was placed in the hands of the State : 
primary and secondary education until 1850, higher education up to 
1875. 

The different Governments which succeeded to the Empire, the 
Restoration and the Government of July, since they succeeded to 
revolutionary ideas, and were supported or directed by men who had 
been connected with the Revolution or had contributed to the acts of 
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Napoleon I.—these Governments, we say, were in no haste to surrender 
their monopoly, although the liberty of education was inscribed in 
the charter. 

As far as primary education was concerned, however, it was soon 
found necessary to introduce the congregationist element. After 
the Revolution, instruction of the common people had fallen so low, 
and there was such a scarcity of teachers, that it was necessary to 
have recourse to the communities of Christian Brothers, and to such 
religious societies as had weathered the storm, and had been recon- 
stituted in conformity with the Concordat of 1802. In 1806, 
Napoleon spoke as follows in his Council of State (First Séance, 
May 11): ‘I cannot understand the fanaticism with which some 
people are inspired to oppose the Brothers. It is a-simple prejudice. 
There is a general demand for their re-establishment, which is a proof 
of their usefulness. Equality is the most moderate request which 
ean be made by Catholics, for thirty million of men are entitled to as 
much consideration as three million.’ 

These words, spoken by Napoleon seventy-three years ago, are 
equally applicable to our time. The Catholics of to-day only make 
the most moderate request for equality ; that equality which M. Jules 
Ferry has inscribed upon his flag, but which he practises in a very 
singular manner. 

Room for the religious element in primary education was there- 
fore given out of necessity, but also, perhaps, from a sense of justice. 
This education was, however, still under the control of the State, 
and all sorts of precautions were taken then, as now, against what 
were called the encroachments of religious communities. The in- 
vention of what is called ‘l’autorisation’ was made with this 
object. 

Religious communities, that is, associations of men or women, 
who are bound by the same rule in order to pursue a religious or 
philanthropic object for their moral perfection, such as the education 
of children, the service of hospitals, &c.—such associations have no 
existence in the eyes of the State, simply because they are recognised 
by the Catholic Church. The State regards them as individuals, not 
as religious men, bound by vows, and therefore treats them as 
ordinary citizens. 

The State, however, permits their recognition as religious com- 
munities in the eyes of the law, on condition of their submitting to 
inspection their rule of life, an inventory of their possessions, and of 
allowing the Government to regulate their acquisitions, sales, loans, 
and debts. 

On these conditions a religious order, authorised or recognised by 
the State, is guaranteed the use of its property. It is endowed with 
mortmain estates, and bequests are paid in annuities, according to 
ealculations made by the finance department. But while the State 
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guarantees the possessions of recognised orders, it retains the super- 
vision of them. These recognised orders cannot buy or sell to the 
value of more than 300 francs, without the authority of the State. 
This interference is very vexatious, and many religious communities 
prefer to do without State recognition. In order to maintain their 
common rights, they are organised like ordinary societies, and with 
their privileges they share the common risk. 

Lawyers are at issue as to the advantages and disadvantages of 
authorisation. In ordinary times it is commonly thought better to 
dispense with it, but in times of revolution it may be an advantage. 

A large number of religious communities have dispensed, and 
still dispense, with this authorisation ; and among them are those of 
most importance, as, for example, the Jesuits and the Dominicans. 

For this reason, the State, which wished to retain the monopoly of 
teaching in all its branches, soon felt it necessary to make the occupa- 
tion difficult for individuals and for certain societies. The State could 
not forbid bishops to establish the special colleges for the clergy which 
are called ‘petits séminaires, but it took care that only young 
men destined for the priesthood should be educated in them. These 
young men were debarred from the baccalauréat, and were even 
compelled to adopt an ecclesiastical dress from their childhood. 
With the same object ‘certificats d’étude’ were instituted; unau- 
thorised communities were not allowed to open schools, and a very 
high university degree was necessary for the principal of an institu- 
tion. For several years, candidates for the baccalauréat were com- 
pelled to bring certificates, indicating the colleges in which they had 
been educated. 

These measures—vexatious, tyrannical, and despotic as they were, 
and opposed to the promises inserted in the charter—provoked the 
memorable struggle under the July Government, in which such men 
as Montalembert, Lacordaire, Cochin, Dupanloup, and the whole 
French episcopate acquired so much renown. 

The revolution of 1848 put an end to the struggle, by demon- 
strating to the enemies of free education the dangers incurred by 
society in general from this monopoly of the State. 

The law of March 15, 1850, drawn up by men like Thiers, Cousin, 
Dubois, Dupanloup, Montalembert, de Falloux, &c., was intended 
to appease and conciliate both the advocates of State and of free 
education. 

M. Beugnot, who brought forward the Act of 1850, said: ‘ The 
Republic only debars the ignorant and unworthy from the right of 
teaching.’ Those who were held to be ignorant and unworthy were 
enumerated in articles 26, 60, and 65, just as article 8 of the Act of 
1875 designated those who were not to take place in higher education. 

In 1850 an amendment was proposed with the view of debarring 
the unauthorised communities from primary and secondary teaching. 
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This amendment was opposed by M. Thiers, and rejected by 450 
votes against 148; that is, by a majority of more than 300. 

As for the law of 1875 respecting higher education, it does 
not even allude to unauthorised communities. They have, there- 
fore, a legal right to teach, provided that they fulfil the conditions of 
morality and capacity prescribed by the law. It is this permission to 
teach, accorded to unauthorised as well as to authorised communities, 
which M. Jules Ferry and his party wish to annul in his projected 
law, and it is precisely this which alarms the advocates of free educa- 
tion, and the Catholics in particular. 

M. Jules Ferry wishes to forbid unauthorised communities to 
teach. He even wishes to go further, as the Catholics are fully 
aware. He does not wish to authorise communities to teach. He 
has not openly said so, but his partisans say it forhim. One of them, 
Bourzat, in his famous amendment, wrote as follows in 1850 :— 

No one is to keep a public or private school, primary or secondary, secular or 
ecclesiastical, nor even to be employed in teaching, if he belongs to a religious 


community which is not recognised by the State. 
No religious community can be established except in the form and under the 


conditions defined by a special law. 
The discussion of this law must be preceded by the publication of the statutes 
of the community, and their verification by the Council of State, which pronounces 


upon them. 


It is evident that the first paragraph of this amendment declares: 
You are not authorised, therefore you shall not teach; while in the 
last two it is added: You wish to be authorised, but we shall take 
care not to authorise you; or, if we do, we shall take measures 
accordingly. 

In order to understand how far the uneasiness of France is justi- 
fied, and how great a revolution is impending, let us pass from this 
hasty historical summary to consider the subject of primary education. 


II. 


Since primary education is intended for the masses, for the 
working and indigent classes, it is certainly the first to claim the 
attention of Government. It is indeed the special duty of Govern- 
ment to help and protect those citizens who, in consequence of their 
social inequality, are incapable or less capable of developing the 
moral and intellectual faculties needful for the successful struggle 
for existence. If the intervention of the State is in any case legiti- 
mate, it is so in this instance, to satisfy requirements which cannot, 
at all events at once, be relieved by charitable societies. 

We can, therefore, readily understand why the State, as modern 
ideas regard the State, should be occupied in questions of primary 
instruction ; that it should intervene for the formation of schools, the 
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construction and maintenance of school buildings, and the salaries 
and training of teachers. The State alone can examine and decide 
many of these questions with promptitude and certainty, since the 
State alone can dispose of sufficient resources to remove the difficulties 
which so often paralyse the best intentions. There are poor secluded 
places, unfavoured by nature, which would for ever remain destitute 
of schools and teachers if the State had not come to their assistance. 

But the transition is easy from intervention and control, from 
assistance and participation, to the exclusive direction and to absolute 
and irresponsible management; and, unfortunately, the State in 
France has passed with the utmost rapidity from one phase to the other. 
It has reserved the whole authority for itself in the primary schools, 
and is in all cases supreme. If any part has been allotted to the 
local authorities—the municipalities, as they are now called—it is only 
that of consultation, not of deliberation. 

Since the Revolution, which made an idol of the State, and 
disregarded family and paternal rights, the State has become all in 
all in the school; and especially in the most important matter, 
the choice, the nomination, and the dismissal of the master. He is 
selected and appointed by the préfet, who is not obliged to follow the 
advice nor to respect the wishes of the municipal council. 

In ordinary times and normal cases, this precaution adopted by 
the law was wise, since it guarded the school from the caprices and 
prejudices by which local authorities are often swayed. But in 
troubled times, such as these in which we now live, times when party 
spirit runs high, this law may lead to the greatest inconvenience, 
since it subjects, not merely one school, but hundreds of schools, to 
the caprices of a central, irresponsible power. The schools which 
should, from their very nature, be kept aloof from all political changes, 
are, on the contrary, the victims of every revolution; and this is a 
serious disadvantage. 

When we consider, moreover, that the préfets have the school- 
masters all under their control, and that they, in their turn, are 
under the control of the Ministry, it is easy to see that the primary 
schools are exposed to another great danger—the danger of seeing 
their masters depart from their only true function in order to become 
political agents. Since the State has in every parish an intelligent 
man to impart science and education, it is tempted to regard him 
less as a schoolmaster than as an official; and the schoolmaster, 
either from interest or ambition, is, in his turn, not unwilling to 
accept this function. In fact, for the last eighty years, both Govern- 
ments and teachers in France have yielded to the temptation. The 
Government has been more anxious to find faithful and devoted 
servants, sharing their own political opinions, than well-educated, 
conscientious teachers of an irreproachable morality. Bonapartists 
have sought for Bonapartist schoolmasters, and Republicans for 
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Republicans. Instruction and education have been subordinate to 
politics, have taken the second place, and have only received a 
secondary attention. 

It is evident that education must suffer under such conditions, 
and that the schools on which politics have encroached have shared in 
the frequent and acute crises through which France has passed during 
this period. 

In 1848 the evil was so great that thinking men, men who cannot 
be accused of clerical tendencies, regarded it as irremediable. M. 
Thiers, for example, in considering the ‘ Procés-Verbaux de la Com- 
mission de l’Enseignement de 1849,’ reveals facts which merit the 
earnest consideration of men who take an interest in the progress of 
European society. M. Thiers was most anxious to entrust primary 
education to the clergy, and regarded the 40,000 teachers in France 
as so many agents of an impious and libertine socialism. 

The clergy and the Catholics did not accept M. Thiers’s offer, but 
they were willing to combine with him to remedy a state of things 
which was thought to be almost desperate. 

The law of March 15, 1850, was drawn up under the in- 
fluence of these considerations—a law of conciliation and amend- 
ment, a law of decentralisation, which was intended gradually to 
replace the primary schools under the influence of the local authorities, 
the only authorities really interested in the welfare of the school. 

Education had been declared to be free by the Constitution of 
1848. The only conditions demanded of teachers were those of 
capacity and morality; and since there were special guarantees in 
the case of the members of Catholic congregations, their certificate to 
assistant masters was equivalent to that exacted from lay school- 
masters and mistresses. The letter of obedience, or certificate of 
affiliation to a religious order, given by its superior, was. in the case 
of a person teaching in such congregation, as valid as the certificate 
of capacity exacted from lay schoolmasters and mistresses. 

This was, in fact, only an act of justice and wise administration ; 
for every one admits that the guarantees offered by religious societies 
of men or women, known and tried for many years, are of greater 
value than those which young men and women can offer, who are 
collected from all parts, and are left without support or guardianship 
to follow their own good or evil inclinations. Yet this ‘letter of 
obedience’ provoked loud attacks upon the congregationist staff. 
It was declared to be an unfair exemption ; and the congregationist 
masters, who had only the letter of obedience, were said to be less 
well educated than their lay rivals, who were certificated. 

The next step was to accuse the Congregationists of obscurantist 
teaching, and to regard the Christian Brothers as ‘ignoramuses.’ 
This was soon done by the extreme advocates of secular education, 
and the polite epithet of ‘ignoramus’ adorned their pamphlets. It 
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was asserted that the letter of obedience must inevitably lower the 
standard of primary education by the Congregationists, and that 
great social evils would ensue. But facts have completely falsified 
these gloomy predictions. 

Repeated successes of an almost uniform kind, and that for a 
period of thirty years, have triumphantly established the superiority 
of congregationist teaching, as it is given by the Christian Brothers, 
by the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, and by other Catholic religious 
orders. In Paris, the pupils of congregationist schools have com- 
peted with those ‘of secular schools, and the former have obtained 
exhibitions to municipal schools, and even in the Lycée. 

I subjoin instructive statistics on this point. They should be 
carefully studied by all who are occupied with questions of education. 
It must further be observed that the Christian Brothers have in most 
cases had fewer schools and fewer pupils than the secular institutions. 
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In 1878, out of 339 pupils who were accepted, 242 belonged to 
the Christian Brothers, and 97 to the secular schools, of which number 
only 17 were among the first hundred. 
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In conclusion—between 1848 and 1877, out of 1,445 exhibitions 
which were thrown open to competition, 1,148 were obtained by 
pupils from the schools of the Christian Brothers, 297 by pupils from 
the secular schools. In the first case, 79°44 per cent.; and in the 
latter, 20°56. 

Can the examination boards be accused of partiality? The 
following are the precautions taken to secure an open competition : 


Art. 5. The examiners are special commissioners, appointed by a prefectorial 
decree. 

Art. 7. The examination papers and subjects for composition are sent by the 
préfet in a sealed packet to the chief examiner when the competition begins. 

Art. 8. The compositions are to be written upon paper, with a label containing 
the name and surname of the candidate and a number affixed, when the session 
begins. This number is repeated at the foot of the first page. The papers are 
given up to the members of each sub-committee after the label has been detached. 

Art. 9. Each examination paper is corrected by the members of the sub- 
committee who were present while it was written. 

Arts. 10 and 11. The examination includes the following subjects: 1. Moral 
and religious instruction: questions of morals, dogma, and sacred history. 2. 
Orthography and writing: dictation of about thirty lines from some classical 
author. The text is first read in a loud voice, dictated, and then re-read. 3. 
Arithmetic: questions on arithmetic and practical geometry. 4. The history of 
France: examination questions, and a composition on a given subject. 5. Geo- 
graphy : elementary questions on universal geography, and special questions on the 
geography of France, such as the description of a region, the itinerary of a route, 
&e. 6, Outline drawing: outline (with scaled ruler, square, and compasses) of 
some drawing on a given scale, which would involve some geometrical construc- - 
tions. 7. Ornamental drawing: from a bas-relief placed at a distance from the 
competitors. 8. Writing: which is included in the examination in orthography. 
9. Singing: solfeggio of an air, with modulations.’ 


It must at any rate be admitted that no favour has been shown 
to the Congregationists since 1871. Now, out of 490 successful 
candidates, 364 were pupils of the Christian Brothers, and 126 be- 
longed to the secular schools. And yet the latter were more numerous, 
and had for seven years been favoured by the Municipal Council of 
Paris, and these schools had received the sum of 40,000,000 francs. 
These results vindicate the Congregationists from the accusations 
hurled against them. It is evident that they are quite able to 
compete with their rivals. 

But it may be said, and indeed it is said, that the Congregationists 
have only obtained these excellent results by sacrificing the bulk of 
their pupils to a small minority, to which they devote special care. 
In order, therefore, to estimate the value of Congregationist teaching, 
we must have recourse to another test, that of the. ‘ Certificat 
d'études,’ established in 1869: a certificate which M. Gréard, the 
Director of Primary Education, defined as follows in his report to the 
Préfet. de la Seine, September 25, 1875: 


1 Extract from the Bulletin de U Instruction Primaire. 
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If the competition for exhibitions is the test of the select, the examination for 
certificates is the test of average, students. In the latter case the teacher has to 
bring as large a number of pupils as possible to that standard of general knowledge 
which ought to be acquired by all children who have regularly attended school. 
No special preparation is necessary. The progress should be regular, and accom- 
panied by no effort beyond that of daily application, which will enable pupils to 
obtain their certificate. It is by the daily labour and instruction of the masters 
that this success is ensured. It was with this object that the certificates were 
instituted, and every year the result is more satisfactory. 


According to this definition, other things being equal, the superi- 
ority belongs to those schools which obtain the largest number of 


certificates, and the result is given in the following table : 
































Ecoles laiq ues | Ecoles congréganistes | 

ania Nombre |  Certificat Moyenne | Nomor> Certificat Moyenne par | 

d’écoles obtenu | par école d’écoles obtenu école | 
1869 64 | 17 «| «(87 50 | 274 | 548 
1870 65 | 264 406 | 54 | mo | 7°76 
1871 — | — — | — -= _ 
1872 69 | .84i1 494 | 54 471 8°72 
1873 74 322 4:35 54 | 421 7°80 
1874 76 | 483 6:35 54 601 | 11:13 
1875 81 | 593 7°32 54 711 | By | 
1876 | 86 656 7-63 54 692 | 1281 | 
1877 | 8&7 755 8°67 54 687 12°72 
1878 | 90 852 8:78 780 
Total . | 4,443 — — | 506 | — | 





Now, if we take the certificate as the means of estimating the real 
value of a school, the congregationist schools are twice as good as the 
secular schools, since in the former the average number of certificates 
amounts to 14°44, while in the latter the average is only 8-78. 

But this estimate falls short of the truth, for the following reasons : 
The table given above shows that the secular schools in Paris have, 
between 1871-8, increased by more than a third. In 1870 there 
were only 65 schools: now there are 90. The congregationist 
schools have, on the other hand, remained stationary: there were 54 
in 1870, and there were 54 in 1878. Since the Republic was really 
established, since January 5, 1879, two of these schools have been 
withdrawn from the Congregationists, and placed under secular 
management. 

Speaking generally, the congregationist schools have been dis- 
couraged as much as possible during the last ten years, while favours 
have been heaped upon the secular schools. The municipalities allot 
the children to different schools, and they have done what they could 
to withdraw them from the Congregationists and send them to 
secular schools. When an intelligent child is brought to the mairie, 
it is quickly despatched to a secular school. If the request is made 
that the child should be sent to the Congregationists, the parent is 
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told that the school is full, and his demand is only complied with if 
expressed with great firmness, so as to overcome the disinclination of 
the officials. If, on the other hand, a child seems to be idiotic or 
stupid, there is always room for him in the congregationist school, 
or, if not, room is made for him. The writer of this paper could cite 
a definite class in one of the secular schools in Paris, in which the 
children have been carefully selected. At Saint-Etienne a gratuitous 
gift of school furniture has been made to the two secular schools, but 
not to the two congregationist schools, which are likewise com- 
munales. Such is the justice of municipalities under the rule of the 
true Republic. 

We see, therefore, that the successes achieved by the Christian 
Brothers’ schools do not adequately represent the merit and superiority 
of their instruction. 

That which takes place in Paris also prevails elsewhere, and to such 
an extent that in many cases the secular schools have declined to 
compete, regarding the struggle as hopeless ; and doubtless it is with 
the object of concealing from the public the evident inferiority of 
the secular schools, that several of the conseils généraux have now 
abolished the local and departmental competitions. This, perhaps, is 
politic, but it is scarcely fair. At any rate, their conduct is not 
inspired by a real love of progress. 

What we have said of congregationist boys’ schools applies equally 
to those for girls. The congregationist schools are superior in every 
competition, in the examinations and at the Hapositions. At Paris 
in 1867 and in 1877, at Vienna in 1873, the schools of the Christian 
Brothers obtained the highest prizes and sustained the honours of 
education in France, while the secular schools scarcely obtained any 
distinction. At the Exhibition of 1878, the schools of the Christian 
Brothers obtained thirteen medais—five of gold, five of silver, and 
three of bronze. Up to 1878, their pupils carried off the nine prizes 
annually offered in Paris for competition in drawing, with the excep- 
tion of one. In 1878 the secular schools gained four of them. 

But this is not all. In order to give an idea of congregationist 
teaching, it must be added that there are many institutions or schools 
which can be managed by the Congregationists only: agricultural 
schools, houses of correction and penitentiaries, industrial schools, 
establishments for young men and women, for male and female 
apprentices. Such works are only undertaken by the members of 
religious communities, or at least are only successfully undertaken by 
them. As model establishments, we may cite those of St. Nicholas, 
of Issy, Passy, Beauvais, &c., for boys; and among industrial schools 
for girls are those of St. Marcel and de la Maison Blanche, the first 
which was established in Paris. 

To give an idea of the void which would be created by the im- 
mediate disappearance of the congregationist schco!s in France, we 

Vout. VI.—No. 29. D 
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give a summary of the work done bya single congregation, that of the 
Christian Brothers, which is, it is true, one of the most important. 
This order possesses in France and in the colonies— 


1,074 establishments. | 3,461 orphans. 

9,754 Brothers. | 24,724 adult pupils. 
1,924 schools. 5,880 apprentices. 
6,631 classes. 3,357 military pupils. 
255,494 pupils. | 


Any change would be severely felt if the Christian Brothers were the 
only Congregationists in charge of schools; but this is far from being 
the case. Many other congregations of men are occupied in the 
primary education of boys, and their schools are numerous. 

The abolition of schools kept by congregations of women would, 
however, leave a still greater blank. They are, in fact, much more 
numerous than congregationists of the other sex, and they possess 
a much larger number of schools. It would be very difficult to create 
a staff to undertake the direction of all these establishments ; and, 
granted that such a staff could be found, the budget of expenses for 
public instruction would be five or six times as great as it is now. 

At Paris, for example, the municipal budget for schools, which, 
at the end of 1877, exceeded the sum of 12,000,000 fr., would, 
merely for the expenses of the teaching staff, be increased by about 
1,700,000 fr. The directors of the secular schools receive at least 
2,200 fr., the assistants receive 1,600 fr., and the inferior teachers 
800 fr., and this does not include lodging expenses; while each 
Brother of the Christian schools receives 1,000 fr., and each Sister 
850 fr. Such at least were, some years ago, the salaries awarded to 
the Christian schools, but they have been lately cut down by the 
municipal councils, although they are aware that it is impossible to 
subsist on the reduced salaries. And this is the honesty of M. Ferry’s 
partisans. When a place cannot be taken by assault, it must be 
reduced by famine. 

Supposing a minimum salary to be given to the staff which shall 
replace the 840 Congregationists employed in the fifty-four boys’ 
schools, in the fifty-eight girls’ schools, and in the thirty-three 
refuges, the annual increase would be about 2,000,000 fr. This 
is no trifle, and will teach the contributors, if they are not already 
aware of it, what the foolish experiments of the municipalities must 
cost them. The municipal council of Paris indulges in every kind 
of folly. It makes a gratuitous distribution of books and furniture; 
it spends 250,000 fr. on the savings bank; and it builds palaces to 
disgust the children with the poor homes of their parents. 

Between 1867-77, there has been an increase of 26,557 in the 
school population, including children between the ages of two and 
fourteen. The school budget has been raised, in round numbers, from 
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6,000,000 fr. to 12,000,000 fr. The official budget of 1878 amounts to 
254,837,132,013 fr. In order that Paris may pay her present debt, 
she must expend, in capital or interest, the sum of 4,987,116,147 fr. 

The municipal council of Paris now, as always, takes the lead. 
Between 1867-77 the council has spent 43,600,000 fr. on school 
buildings: that is, it has sunk a sum that would bear the interest 
of 2,180,000 fr. It has, moreover, raised the budget of 5,925,322 fr. to 
10,065,646 fr. Including all expenses, the school budget of Paris 
amounted in 1878 to 12,440,401 fr. 

Those who wish to form an idea of the relative cost of the secular 
and Congregationist schools of Paris may consult the following 
table :— 


Dépenses de la ville de Paris en moyenne par Maitre et par Eléve. 


on Mattres | Paiement Moyenne | paves |sfoyenne| 
: ‘5 : de 1878 | par maitre eves |par éléve| 





Salles fLaiques .| 81 | 218/ 435,200} 1,996 | 14,195 | 30-65 
| @Asile (Oongréganistes; 29 | 100 85,000 | 8507) 8,642 | 9:80 
| Ecoles de {ue of Se 510 | 1,210,700 | 2,373 | 29,574 | 40°90 
| garcons \Congréganistes}) 54 | 354{ 354,000 1,0007; 19,632 | 18:00 
| Ecoles de i .| 86 | 450] 975,400 | 2,167 | 23,109 | 41-50 
| filles Congréganistes| 58 393 | 334,050 | 8507, 20,842 | 16-00 


| 





| 





Total . . ./ 395 | 2,025 3,394,350) — 115,994) — 





The state of things in Paris is to some extent repeated throughout 
France. The municipalities raise loans, and add to the city debt; 
the school budgets are doubled or trebled; but while favours are 
heaped upon the secular schools, those of the Congregationists are 
annoyed and oppressed in every way. 

I take from a hundred others some examples of the relative ex- 
penses incurred by towns for their several schools. At Besangon each 
boy costs at the 


Jewish school 
Protestant 
Secular . 
Brothers ° 


The cost of each girl is at the 


fr. © 
Jewish school. . " é 28 00 
Protestant . 21 31 
Secular . 23 37 
Sisters , 5 61 


? Les appointements des congréganistes sont calculés sur ce qu'ils étaient avant 
1877, 4 savoir, 850 fr. pour les religieuses et 1,000 fr. pour les fréres. Depuis 1877, le 
conseil municipal de Paris les a reduits 4 700 fr, Les appointements des maitres 
laiques sont calculés sur ce qu’ils sont en 1878. 

D2 
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The school budget, which was 46,000 fr. in 1867, is 100,000 fr. 
in 1878. The secular schools, built at a great expense, only contain 
1,100 pupils, while the Congregationist schools contain 1,500. The 
town expends 14,000 fr. on music lessons, which are given to 120 
pupils; and only devotes 15,000 fr. to the payment of the Brothers 
and Sisters, who instruct 1,500 children. Such is the equity of 
municipal government in these republican times. 

If other examples are needed, we supply the following :— 


Cost of each child at Congregationist and Secular schools. 
fr. c. fr. 


Toulouse . . R a +> Hw 75 
Havre 4 ‘ ; ‘ - Biz 61 
Lunel ‘ ‘ R ‘ . 14 50 60 
Nérac ‘ , é 3 - 1500 90 
Puylauren ‘ ‘ F . 1000 100 000 
St.-Amour ‘ r ‘ « oe 135 23 


Tn conclusion: primary education by the Congregationists cannot 
be condemned in the interests of education, since the teaching is 
better than that of the secular schools, as we have shown by the 
success of the Brothers and Sisters in competitions, examinations, 
and at the universal. Exhibitions. Neither can it be condemned 
from an economical point of view, since it is evident that the con- 
gregationist education costs five or six times less than that of the 
secularists. 

Is it condemned for the sake of the people ?—Surely not, in a 
country in which universal suffrage is regarded as the sovereign 
power. By this suffrage such deputies as MM. Donville Maillefer, 
Bonnet-Duverdier, Blanqui, &c., have been nominated ; and surely it 
must count for something when it pronounces in favour of harmless 
citizens, such as the members of religious orders! There cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt in the minds of any, that the people generally are in 
favour of the Congregationists. 

Wherever the Congregationists have been established for any time, 
their establishments overflow with scholars. We need not go far in 
order to prove this fact. -It is enough to consider what takes place 
in Paris; for there, certainly, if anywhere in these days, the Congre- 
gationists might expect to be ill received. In Paris, however, in 
spite of the want of favour shown to the Congregationists by the 
municipal council, im spite of the 43,000,000 fr. spent upon the 
secular schools during the last ten years, in spite of the efforts made 
at the mairies to deter parents from sending their children to 
Catholic schools—in spite of all these things, the Congregationist 
schools are, relatively, in greater request than the secular schools, as 
the following return clearly shows :— 
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Eléves Moyenne | Différence 


|——— 


fLaiques . ° 14,195 175 
\Congréganistes . | 8,642 298 


| 
SLaiques . : | 29,574 340 | 


Salles d’Asile 123 
Ecoles de garcons \ Congréganistes . i 19,682. | 363 23 


Laiques .. | 23,1089 | 268 
Ecoles de filles to 20,842 359 








ol 





It is evident that parents feel a marked preference for the con- 
gregationist schools, even in such a city as Paris, with all its party-spirit 
and persecutions. The difference in favour of congregationist esta- 
blishments is 91 for every refuge, 23 for every boys’ school, 123 for 
every girls’ school. Is this popular suffrage unworthy of considera- 
tion? Are the wishes of 49,116 fathers of families to have no weight 
in favour of the congregationist establishments in a country in which 
8,000 or 9,000 votes transform a convict into a deputy? Nor do these 
49,116 voices adequately represent the popularity of the Congrega- 
tionists in Paris. If, in fact, the municipal council, instead of showing 
such partiality to the secularists, instead of inflicting vexatious annoy- 
ances on the Congregationists, instead of cutting off their means 
of subsistence and stinting their endowment, instead of spending 
43,000,000 fr. on the secular schools without building a single school 
for the Congregationists—if, we say, the municipal council had acted 
fairly and impartially, there would now be, not 49,116, but a hundred 
thousand children in the congregationist schools. 

It is not merely secular instruction which is encouraged ; favours 
are heaped upon the primary schools by the distribution of stationery, 
books, furniture, and even food, so that free education is unable to 
compete with them; and parents whose convictions are not very 
decided cannot resist the temptation to send their children to the 
public schools, even when they are in easy circumstances, and able to 
afford the expenses of education. In ten years the number of free 
schools has fallen from 1,151 to 973. 

All this savours of Socialism, and is an omen of another Commune. 

It is in vain that the allowances to congregationist schools have 
been stinted; that they have, for instance, this winter been deprived 
of firing at Lyons, and of gas at Perpignan. These schools are so 
popular that wherever they have been closed by the municipalities, 
they have been reopened by the people as free schools. This has 
been the case in several places in Brittany, at Blois, at Lille, &c., 
and it is now the case in Paris. 

Primary education by the Congregationists is not, therefore, 
opposed for the sake of popularity, of economy, or in the interests 
of education. We proceed to show the grounds for this opposition. 
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III. 


The reproaches brought against congregationist teaching may be 
placed in two categories : the reproaches of the common people, and of 
educated men. It is asserted that the teaching is of a lower class 
















































than that given in secular schools, that it is too religious, that it ( 
enfeebles the character, that it does not promote patriotism, that it I 
is not national, that it evades the control of the State. 
It is evidently impossible to reply to all these accusations, most ii 
of which are merely prejudices. During the fatal war of 1870-1, it 
the Congregationists proved their patriotism and shed their blood for d 
France, in the ambulances and on the fields of battle. The writer of m 
this paper speaks from personal experience: he saw them at work, be 
and can tell of the services rendered by the Congregationists to Paris in 
during that winter. Without closing their schools, the Brothers and co 
the nuns opened and carried on numerous ambulances. Many of m 
them were shot, or died of diseases contracted in the hospitals. Such at 
| services were not rendered by the teachers of secular schools; nor is sig 
this surprising, for the fathers of families cannot, after keeping be! 
school, take up arms or adopt the uniform of a hospital attendant. op! 
There is in reality only one serious reproach made against the sul 
congregationist schools; namely, that Government officials cannot wil 
exercise much influence overthem. Congregationist teachers are only Co 
interested in the moral and intellectual progress of their pupils, and esti 
are, at any rate at present, indifferent to political forms. It signifies 
little to them whether France is a Monarchy or a Republic. They the 
regard these as secondary questions, and any government who only the 
q f claims from them the advancement of their schools is sure to find mot 
| | in them zealous fellow-workers and devoted servants. But those are 
nt | who wish to transform them into political agents will only en- mat 
i counter resistance—a resistance not the less invincible because it is that 
i i passive. . 
' fF There is a school of thought in France, dating from the Revolu- inde 
if | tion, which sees in the schoolmaster, as in the prefect, sub-prefect, dis 
4 mayor, and policeman, a Government official and political agent. Nor 
| This school speaks only of the State, and sees nothing but the State. Ware 
In its eyes the State is everything, and omnipotent, and above all a 
things is bound ‘a frapper la jeunesse 4 son image,’ as MM. Thiers tioni 
and Cousin said in the Education Commission of 1849. This school and | 
holds that the State ought not only to come to the aid of poor 7 
municipalities, but that it should give its own special education. Cath 
Fortunately for England, she finds it difficult to understand this high 
exaggeration of a just and reasonable idea. Such centralisation that 
would greatly shock the English nation, and they would not long ‘ : 
or 






tolerate it if it were attempted. In France, unhappily, the revolu- 
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tionary and imperial traditions are not completely destroyed. There 
are fanatic advocates of State education ; and when what they call 
the just claims of the State come into competition with the rights of 
parents, or with the conscience of the individual, they do not hesitate 
to sacrifice the conscience and the family to the State. 

If there is to be a State education, it may be Legitimist to-day, 
Orleanist to-morrow, then Bonapartist, then Republican, lastly, 
perhaps, communarde. 

When the central power only has individuals before them, and those 
individuals connected with them by every tie ofinterest and of family, 
it is easy to exact obedience: a change of school, a suspension, a 
dismissal, the mere threat of these measures is enough to make those 
masters submissive and docile, who would under other circumstances 
be independent. This makes it easy to transform secular teachers 
into political agents; but the same thing is impossible in the case of 
congregationist teachers. The idea of using them as political instru- 
ments cannot be entertained for a moment, since their invariable 
attitude is too well known. If the attempt were made, it would 
signally fail, even if combined with threats and punishments; for 
behind the individual stand his colleagues, his order, and public 
opinion. When a secular schoolmaster is unjustly treated, he can only 
submit and be silent. Only in very rare instances public opinion 
will be on his side, whereas the instances are equally rare in which a 
Congregationist will not be supported if he should be justified in the 
estimation of his order. 

The congregationist school and its teacher therefore enjoy, by 
their very nature, a certain independence, so long as they remain within 
the bounds of duty. This independence and freedom from political 
motives, which would be a recommendation to the English people, 
are precisely what the partisans of the State deprecate in France, no 
matter what name they take, and under what flag they serve, whether 
that of the Orleanists, the Bonapartists, or the Republicans. 

The extreme Republicans have, however, a special dislike to the 
independence enjoyed by congregationist teachers. They cannot 
dismiss them as they lately dismissed 115 masters in the Cétes-du- 
Nord, 158 in the Haute-Saéne, and 200 in the Ariége, &e. These 
were dismissed on the grounds of inefficient teaching. This plea is 
impossible after the repeated and constant successes of the Congrega- 
tionists: but they say that their teaching is not national, patriotic, 
and Republican, with other absurdities of the kind. 

The real crime of Congregationist, or, as we should rather say, of 
Catholic teaching, whether it has to do with primary, secondary, or 
higher education, is its noble independence ; and it is for this reason 
that our French Radicals will have none of it. 

The reproach brought against its religious teaching is not serious, 
for the following reasons: The immense majority of the French nation 
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is Catholic, and even those parents who do not practise their religion 
would, for the most part, wish their children to receive a religious 
education ; and secondly, if a small minority of Free-thinkers, Jews, 
and Protestants can claim schools for themselves, the majority of 
Catholics may claim to be treated with the same consideration. It 
would be an ideal state of things if the artisans could always 
send their children to schools in conformity with their creed: 
Free-thinking, Jewish, Protestant, or Catholic, as the case might 
be. It is precisely in this way that the intervention of the 
State might be useful. It might afford to the working classes, who 
have neither the leisure nor the resources necessary for giving their 
children the religious teaching they desire, the means of accom- 
plishing what parents regard as their first duty. As soon as a master, 
whatever might be his belief, could count on a certain number of 
pupils, the State should come to his aid if the children’s parents were 
unable to maintain the school. It is possible that there might be 
difficulties in the country districts; but these difficulties do not exist 
in the towns, and the free choice of the parents or the success of the 
schools ought to be the guide of honest municipalities. 

French Catholics have much more reason to fear State education; 
for, while promising to remain neutral, it is plain what the promises 
made by Free-thinkers mean. M. Jules Ferry and his friends cannot 
expect us to believe their assertions. We have seen the work of their 
predecessors, their friends, their partisans, and also their own work, 
and the most gloomy recollections are connected with their names in 
the history of the last few years. No one will believe that the 
teachers chosen by M. Jules Ferry, or by the municipal council of 
Paris, will respect the religious beliefs of the children sent to them 
by Catholic parents. It has been openly declared that Free-thinkers 
aim at destroying all the positive religious beliefs of Catholics. They 
have not been silent on the subject; and if some of the more able and 
prudent men have endeavoured to conceal their intentions, others 
have more than once proclaimed their desire to exterminate religion. 
Those who have spoken out are precisely those who support M. Jules 
Ferry’s plans. It is this which gives Catholics so much reason for 
alarm. 

The Republic has entered on a course of persecution to which she 
is entitled by tradition in the history of France. 


IV. 
After saying so much about the difficulties raised by the proposals 
of the Loi Ferry with respect to primary education, a few words 
will suffice to show its special application to secondary and higher 


education. 
Free secondary education in France only dates from 1850, and 
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free higher education from 1875. Up to these dates, the youth of 
France were, with the exception of the Catholic clergy, obliged to go 
to the Government and its schools for a liberal education. 

We do not deny that under certain circumstances the intervention 
of Government was useful in this case. There are schools which 
could be only founded immediately by the State, and there are studies 
which it ought to foster. But even in such cases, perhaps it might 
be better that the initiative should be taken by individuals, which 
might lead to higher results, and at any rate it must be admitted that 
it would be a great economy for the State. 

Secondary education became free in 1850. Any one who fulfilled 
certain conditions of capacity and morality was permitted to open a 
college and hold classes. Catholics, availing themselves of the power- 
ful resources which religious associations place at their disposal, have 
profited by this permission, and have succeeded, in less than thirty 
years, in entering into competition with the State itself. Notwith- 
standing the resources of the budget and the favour of the State, the 
University of France has been gradually deserted for free education; 
and it is nowadmitted that at least half the youth of France are 
educated in colleges opened by the Church, and carried on by the clergy 
and by the religious communities. 

This single fact must surely convince an unprejudiced observer, 
first, that secondary teaching by Congregationists is not anti-national; 
and, secondly, that this teaching is excellent from an intellectual and 
moral point of view. It cannot be supposed that the majority of 
parents would renounce the advantages offered by the State to the 
Lycées, with their exhibitions and scholarships, unless those parents 
were convinced that free Catholic education is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to State education. Parents generally consult the interest of 
their children; and if they despise the material advantages offered to 
them, they must have good reasons for doing so, nor is it difficult to 
discover these reasons. 

Free secondary education is quite able to compete with State 
education in the quality of its teaching, as we see, in default of 
actual competition, in the examinations for the baccalauréat, for 
Saint-Cyr, and other public institutions. The Jesuit, Dominican, 
and Marian colleges are on a level with the Lycées, and no State 
institution can be compared with the Jesuit college, Rue des Portes, 
for the special object it has in view. 

As far as education, properly so called, is concerned, every one is 
aware that there can be no comparison between that which is free, 
and State teaching. Education is indeed the most vulnerable side of 
public instruction: this fact is well known, and has been often 
admitted by the University of France. No one who has lived in 
France is ignorant of this truth; and the Guardian correspondent, who 
will not be suspected in England of Jesuitism and clerical tendencies, 
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and whose articles are generally remarkable for their good sense and 
fair spirit, has lately written as follows : * 






I sent you some time ago a statement showing the large increase of educational 
establishments in France, under the direction of religious communities of one order 
or another; and proving, apparently, the preference given to them by the public, 
and especially by the upper classes. At the head of these, no doubt, stand the 
Jesuits. I know many Frenchmen who are as far removed as possible from 
Jesuitism, who send their sons, or allow their sons to be sent, to these schools, 
without any reference to religious teaching or opinion, and simply because they 
consider them, on the whole, superior to any other. That presumed superiority 
consists mainly in three things: that the boys are better taught, better fed, and 
that good manners are more attended to. As to the bad feeling and roughness of 
French Lycées in general, there is but one opinion; and that is certainly very 
much borne out by the appearance of the average French schoolboy, with his lanky 
looks and ungainly bearing. The occupatién of many French mothers in Paris is 
to go daily to the school with something for their boy to eat, more nourishing than 
the regular rations. To that extent bad feeding may be compensated for. But 
there is no remedy for habitual bad breeding; and the ordinary French schoolboy 
is, in that respect, far below the type of our own public schoolboy. As regards 
mere ‘instruction,’ there is, of course, much difference of opinion; and the State 
schools claim to do even more than hold their own in examinations and concours, 
In a religious point of view I fear parents must very generally be placed in the 
dilemma between their sons being taught too little in one class of establishment, 
and too much in the other. 





























If State education, even when it has to compete with rival esta- 
blishments, leaves so much to be desired from the religious point of 
view, by parents anxious about the spiritual welfare of their children, 
we can imagine what it has been, and what it will now become under 
the guidance of M. Jules Ferry, when this counterpoise ceases to 
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exist. 
There is equal reason to suspect the former and present condition 







f f of higher State education, especially in large cities like Paris. 

| Higher free education has already introduced excellent reforms into 
the government institutions, so that indeed M. Jules Ferry boasted 
the other day that the Republic had created the budget of higher 
education. 

The Catholics have had grave reasons for expending more than 
twenty million francs in less than four years; and they are prepared 
to spend a hundred million more, if M. Jules Ferry permits them 
to exist. 

The State ought to rejoice that the work is done for it without 
: | any demand for aid, and should encourage as far as possible those who 

4 found colleges and universities. But the extreme Republicans cannot 
permit men and works better than their own to exist side by side with 
them. In order to check competition, they hinder the existence or 
beginnings of Catholic colleges, and, when they do not dare to destroy 
them openly, procure their destruction by devious courses. The 





















8 Guardian, April 9, 1879. 
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colleges are permitted to exist, but they are deprived of the means of 
existence. Impatient to carry out their designs, the Republicans 
propose, on the plea of higher education, to aim a blow at primary 
and secondary education at the same time. We might suppose our- 
selves in the age of the tyrant who wished that mankind had only 
one head, to be severed by a single blow. 

The whole of this campaign against free Catholic education is 
made in the name of national unity. M. Jules Ferry, in order to 
make, or, as he says, to preserve France, begins by placing one half 
of the nation under the ban of the other, which is a singular mode of 
attaining this result. But such, unhappily, are the traditions of the 
French Republic : this third Republic, which had the chance of becom- 
ing acclimatised to the country, if it had been simply Conservative and 
Liberal, is rapidly approaching the fate of its two forerunners. M. 
Jules Ferry will have largely contributed to its destruction, and it 
will be regretted by no one if its present course is pursued. 

While defending what he calls national unity, M. Jules Ferry 
pretends to respect the conscience of parents, and not to disturb 
religious peace. The speech made by this Minister at Epinal (April 
23, 1879) is a rare specimen of his eloquence. England has never 
heard such words uttered by her rulers, whether Conservative or 
Liberal ; and we congratulate them on the fact, and trust that she 
may be long preserved from the trials now experienced by France, 
‘and that she may profit by the lessons afforded by our civil discords. 

We extract the following gem from the Ministerial speech :— 

It is said: ‘Take care; you are about to attack liberty of conscience: you 
interfere with the rights of parents.’ I am glad to have the opportunity of replying 
to these objections. I boldly assert that the liberty of parents is intact. Our 
proposed law absolutely respects the liberty and seclusion of the domestic hearth. 
The father has the right of choosing any tutor he pleases to educate his children, even 
from unauthorised or prohibited congregations. This liberty is sacred, primordial, 
absolute ; every citizen is free to give in his family, to his children at home, the 
system of education which corresponds with his ideas and convictions. Article 7 is 
perfectly clear and definite on this point; no interference is made with the liberty 
of the home and family. But although the father’s liberty is absolute in his family, 


‘it is not transmissible, and, when delegated to another, the State has the right and 


duty to intervene. 


So that M. Jules Ferry does not interfere with the liberty of con- 
science or of parents, since he does not forbid the latter to engage a 
private tutor, and even, if they please, from unauthorised congregations. 
This is indeed liberal, and we must be grateful to M. Jules Ferry for 
the concession. Are such speeches often delivered in England? M. 
Ferry seems to imagine that all Frenchmen are as wealthy as the 
Rothschilds. 

Such words cannot be read without sadness, and this sadness is 
greater since they were received with applause, although it may have 
been only by a handful of listeners. 
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In conclusion, M. Jules Ferry’s proposed law must cause us to 
retrace our steps sixty or eighty years. It is not a law of progress, 
but of reaction. It is not a law of conciliation, but of disunion, 
hatred, and strife. The law is unjust, anti-liberal, and tyrannical. 
It will be as disastrous to the instruction as to the finances of France. 
If it should ever pass into our codes, it will inaugurate a fresh period 
of civil discords, in the midst of which our Catholic youth will doubt- 
less receive many injuries, but by which the Republic can scarcely 
avoid shipwreck. 

Congregationist teaching in France may be suppressed ; but there 
will be nothing to supply its place. It will be impossible to create 
a fresh staff of masters for boys’ schools, since even now, with the 
competition afforded by Congregationist teachers, there are many 
vacancies unfilled. As for girls’ schools, what young women of liberal 
opinions and competent education will be found to bury themselves 
in secluded villages for the sake of a salary of 300 or 400 francs? 
M. Jules Ferry and his friends are quite aware that it is impossible, 
since it was lately declared in the Chamber that most of the young 
secular mistresses only consented to teach in the towns. 

The adoption of the Loi Ferry would therefore not only be the 
ruin of our finances, but the ruin of education in our country dis- 
tricts. Zeal and religious devotion retain chosen spirits amidst rude 
and ignorant populations, but such a miracle will never be produced 
by free thought. 

There are now many places in France where two or three congre- 
gationist female teachers only draw a joint salary of 500 francs, and yet 
are able to exist. Would it be possible to attract and maintain 
there, for years, two or three young women of liberal opinions, to 
whom such a slender pittance was assigned ? 

M. Jules Ferry’s enterprise is, therefore, not only odious, but 
impossible. If he desires to destroy the Republic, he has chosen a 
good way of doing so. He could have found no better means of 
uniting against her men of all parties, and even those who are in no 
sense party men, and who would willingly have rallied to her cause. 


* Quos perdere vult Jupiter dementat.’ 
Ass Martin. 











MOOSE-HUNTING IN CANADA. 


Moosk-HUNTING, if it has no other advantages, at least leads a man to 
solitude and the woods, and life in the woods tends to develope many 
excellent qualities which are not invariably produced by what we are 
pleased to call our civilisation. It makes a man patient, and able to 
bear constant disappointments; it enables him to endure hardship 
with indifference, and it produces a feeling of self-reliance which is 
both pleasant and serviceable. True luxury, to my mind, is only to be 
found in such a life. No man who has not experienced it knows what 
an exhilarating feeling it is to be entirely independent of weather, 
comparatively indifferent to hunger, thirst, cold, and heat, and to feel 
himself capable not only of supporting but of enjoying life thoroughly, 
and that by the mere exercise of his own faculties. Happiness 
consists in having few wants and being able to satisfy them, and 
there is more real comfort to be found in a birch-bark camp than 
in the most luxuriously furnished and carefully appointed dwelling. 

Such a home I have often helped to make. It does not belong to 
any recognised order of architecture, although it may fairly claim an 
ancient origin. To erect it requires no great exercise of skill, and 
calls for no training in art schools, I will briefly describe it. 

A birch-bark camp is made in many ways. The best plan is to 
build it in the form of a square, varying in size according to the 
number of inhabitants that you propose to accommodate. Having 
selected a suitable level spot and cleared away the shrubs and rubbish, 
you proceed to make four low walls composed of two or three small 
suitable-sized pine logs laid one on the other, and on these little low 
walls so constructed you raise the framework of the camp. This 
consists of light thin poles, the lower ends being stuck into the upper 
surface of the pine trees which form the walls, and the upper ends 
leaning against and supporting each other. The next operation is to 
strip large sheets of bark off the birch trees, and thatch these poles with 
them to within a foot or two of the top, leaving a sufficient aperture 
for the smoke to escape. Other poles are then laid upon the sheets of 
birch bark to keep them in their places. A small doorway is left in 
one side, and a door is constructed out of slabs of wood or out of the 
skin of someanimal. The uppermost log is hewn through with an axe, 
so that the wall shall not be inconveniently high to step over, and the 
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hut is finished. Such a camp is perfectly impervious to wind or 
weather, or rather can be made so by filling up the joints and cracks 
between the sheets of birch bark and the interstices between the pine 
logs with moss and dry leaves. You next level off the ground inside, 
and on three sides of the square strew it thickly with the small tops 
of the sapin or Canada-balsam fir, for a breadth of about four feet; 
then take some long pliant ash saplings or withy rods, and peg them 
down along the edge of the pine tops to keep your bed or carpet in 
its place, leaving a bare space in the centre of the hut, where you make 
your fire. Two or three rough slabs of pine to act as shelves must 
then be fixed into the wall, a couple of portage-straps or tump- 
lines stretched across, on which to hang your clothes, and the habita- 
tion is complete. 

I ought perhaps to explain what a ‘ portage-strap ’ anda ‘ portage’ 
are. Many French and Spanish words have become incorporated with 
the English language in America. The western cattle-man or 
farmer speaks of his farm or house as his ‘ ranche,’ calls the enclosure 
into which he drives his stock a ‘corral,’ fastens his horse with a 
‘lariat,’ digs an ‘ acequia’ to irrigate his land, gets lost in the ‘ chap- 
paral’ instead of the bush; and uses commonly many other Spanish 
words and expressions. No hunter or trapper talks of hiding any- 
thing ; he ‘caches’ it, and he calls the place where he has stowed 
away a little store of powder, flour, or some of the other necessaries 
of life, a ‘cache.’ The French word ‘ prairie,’ as everybody knows, 
has become part and parcel of the English language. Indians and 
half-breeds, who never heard French spoken in their lives, greet each 
other at meeting and parting with the salutation ‘bo jour’ and 
‘adieu.’ And so the word ‘ portage’ has come to be generally used 
to denote the piece of dry land separating two rivers or lakes over 
which it is necessary to carry canoes and baggage when travelling 
through the country in summer. Sometimes it is literally translated 
and called a ‘carry.’ Another French word, ‘ traverse,’ is frequently 
used in canoeing, to signify a large unsheltered piece of water which 
it is necessary to cross. A deeply laden birch-bark canoe will not 
stand a great deal of sea, and quite a heavy sea gets up very rapidly 
on large fresh-water lakes, so that a long ‘traverse’ is a somewhat 
formidable matter. You may want to cross.a lake say five or six 
miles in width, but of such a size that it would take you a couple of 
days to coast all round. That open stretch of five or six miles would 
be called a ‘ traverse.’ 

The number and length of the portages on any canoe route, and 
the kind of trail that leads over them, are important matters to con- 
sider in cance travelling. A man in giving information about any 
journey will enter into most minute particulars about them. He 
will say, ‘ You go up such and such a river,’ and he will tell you all 
about it—where there are strong rapids; where it is very shallow; 
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where there are deep still reaches in which the paddle can be used, 
and where you must pole, and so forth. Then he will tell you how 
you come to some violent rapid or fall that necessitates a ‘ portage,’ 
and explain exactly how to strike into the eddy, and shove your canoe 
into the bank at a certain place, and take her out there, and how 
long the ‘ portage’ is; whether there is a good trail, or a bad trail, 
or no trail at all; and so on with every ‘portage’ on the route. 
Carrying canoes and baggage across the ‘portage’ is arduous work. 
A birch-bark canoe must be treated delicately, for it is a very fragile 
creature. You allow it to ground very carefully; step out into the 
water, take out all the bales, boxes, pots, pans, bedding, rifles, &c. ; 
lift up the canoe bodily, and turn her upside down for a few minutes 
to drain the water out. The Indian then turns her over, grasps the 
middle thwart with both hands, and with a sudden twist of the wrists 
heaves her up in the air, and deposits her upside down on his shoulders, 
and walks off with his burden. An ordinary-sized Mic-Mac or Melicite 
canoe, such as one man can easily carry, weighs about 70 or 80 lbs., 
and will take two men and about 600 or 700 lbs. 

The impedimenta are carried in this manner. A blanket, doubled 
to a suitable size, is laid upon the ground ; you take your portage-strap, 
or tump-line as it is sometimes called, which is composed of strips of 
webbing or some such material, and is about twelve feet long, a 
length of about two feet in the centre being made of a piece of broad 
soft leather; you lay your line on the blanket so that the leather 
part projects, and fold the edges of the blanket over either portion of 
the strap. You then pile up the articles to be carried in the centre, 
double the blanket over them, and by hauling upon the two parts 
of the strap bring the blanket together at either side, so that 
nothing can fall out. You then cut a skewer of wood, stick it 
through the blanket in the centre, securely knot the strap at either 
end, and your pack is made. You have a compact bundle with the 
leather portion of the portage-strap projecting like a loop, which is 
passed over the head and shoulders, and the pack is carried on the back 
by means of the loop which passes across the chest. If the pack is 
very heavy, and the distance long, it is usual to make an additional 
band out of a handkerchief or something of that kind, to attach jt to 
the bundle, and pass it across the forehead, so as to take some of 
the pressure off the chest. The regular weight of a Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s package is 80lbs.; but any Indian or half-breed will carry 
double this weight for a considerable distance without distress. <A 
tump-line, therefore, forms an essential part of the voyagewr’s outfit 
when travelling, and it comes in handy also in camp as a clothes-line 
on which to hang one’s socks and moccasins to dry. 

A camp such as that I have attempted to describe is the best 
that can be built. An ordinary camp is constructed in the same way, 
but with this difference, that instead of being in the form of a square 
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it is in the shape of a circle, and the poles on which the bark is laid 
are stuck into the ground instead of into low walls. There is not 
half so much room in such a camp as in the former, although the 
amount of material employed is in both cases the same. It may be 
objected that the sleeping arrangements cannot be very luxurious in 
camp. A good bed is certainly an excellent thing, but it is very 
hard to find a better bed than Nature has provided in the wildeness. 
It would appear as if Providence had specially designed the Canada- 
balsam fir for the purpose of making a soft couch for tired hunters. 
It is the only one, so far as I am aware, of the coniferous trees of 
North America in which the leaves or spicule@ lie perfectly flat. 
The consequence of that excellent arrangement is that a bed made of 
the short tender tips of the Canada balsam, spread evenly to the 
depth of about a foot, is one of the softest, most elastic, and most 
pleasant couches that can be imagined ; and as the scent of the sap 
of the Canada balsam is absolutely delicious, it is always sweet and 
refreshing—which is more than can be said for many beds of civilisa- 
tion. 

Hunger is a good sauce. A man coming in tired and hungry will 
find more enjoyment in a piece of moose meat and a cup of tea than 
in the most luxurious of banquets. Moreover it must be remem- 
bered that some of the wild meats of North America cannot be excelled 
in flavour and delicacy ; nothing, for instance, can be better than 
moose or cariboo, mountain sheep or antelope. The ‘ moufle,’ or nose 
of the moose, and his marrow bones, are dainties which would be 
highly appreciated by the most accomplished epicures. The meat is 
good, and no better method of cooking it has yet been discovered 
than the simple one of roasting it before a wood fire on a pointed 
stick. Simplicity is a great source of comfort, and makes up for 
many luxuries; and nothing can be more simple, and at the same 
time more comfortable, than life in such a birch-bark camp as I have 
attempted to describe. In summer time and in the fall, until the 
weather begins to get a little cold, a tent affords all the shelter that 
the sportsman or the tourist can require. But when the leaves are 
all fallen, when the lakes begin to freeze up, and snow covers the 
earth, or may be looked for at any moment, the nights become too 
cold to render dwelling in tents any longer desirable. A tent can be 
used in winter, and I have dwelt in one in extreme cold, when the 
thermometer went down as low as 32° below zero. It was rendered 
habitable by a little stove, which made it at the same time ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. A stove sufficiently small to be portable only 
contained wood enough to burn for an hour and a half or so. Conse- 
quently some one had to sit up all night to replenish it. Now, no- 
body could keep awake, and the result was that we had to pass through 
the unpleasant ordeal of alternately freezing and roasting during the 
whole night. The stove was of necessity composed of very thin sheet 
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iron, as lightness was an important object, and consequently when it 
was filled with good birch wood and well under way, it became red- 
hot, and rendered the atmosphere in the tent insupportable. In 
about half an hour or so it would cool down a little, and one would 
drop off to sleep, only to wake in about an hour’s time shivering, to 
find everything frozen solid in the tent, and the fire nearly out. 
Such a method of passing the night is little calculated to insure 
sound sleep. In the depth of winter it is quite impossible to warm 
a tent from the outside, however large the fire may be. It must be 
built at such a distance that the canvas cannot possibly catch fire, 
and hence all heat is dispersed long before it can reach and warm the 
interior of the tent. It is far better to make a ‘lean-to’ of the 
canvas, build a large fire, and sleep out in the open. A ‘lean-to’ 
is easily made and scarcely needs description. The name explains 
itself. You strike two poles, having a fork at the upper end, into 
the ground, slanting back slightly; lay another fir pole horizontally 
between the two, and resting in the crutch; then place numerous 
poles and branches leaning against the horizontal pole, and thus form 
a framework which you cover in as well as you can with birch bark, 
pine boughs, pieces of canvas, skins, or whatever material is most 
handy. You build an enormous fire in the front, and the camp is 
complete. A ‘ lean-to’ must always be constructed with reference to 
the direction of the wind ; it serves to keep off the wind and a certain 
amount of snow and rain. In other respects it is, as the Irishman said 
of the sedan-chair with the bottom out, more for the honour and glory 
of the thing than anything else. For all practical purposes you are 
decidedly out of doors. 

Although the scenery of the greater part of Canada cannot justly 
be described as grand or magnificent, yet there is a weird, melancholy, 
desolate beauty about her barrens, a soft loveliness in her lakes and 
forest glades in summer, a gorgeousness of colour in her autumn 
woods, and a stern, sad stateliness when winter has draped them all 
with snow, that cannot be surpassed in any land. I remember, as 
distinctly as if I had left it but yesterday, the beauty of the camp 
from which I made my first successful expedition after moose last 
calling season. I had been out several times unsuccessfully, some- 
times getting no answer at all; at others, calling a bull close up, but 
failing to induce him to show himself; sometimes failing on account 
of a breeze springing up, or of the night becoming too much over- 
cast and cloudy to enable me to see him. My companions had been 
equally unfortunate. We had spent the best fortnight of the season 
in this way, and had shifted our ground and tried everything in vain. 
At last we decided on one more attempt, broke camp, loaded our 
canoes, and started. We made a journey of two days, traversing 
many lovely lakes, carrying over several portages, and arrived at our 
destination about three o’clock in the afternoon. We drew up our 
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canoes at one of the prettiest spots for a camp I have ever seen.: It 
lay beside a little sheltered secluded bay at the head of a lovely lake, 
some three or four miles in length. The shores near us were covered 
with ‘hard-wood’ trees—birch, maple, and beech, in their glorious 
autumn colours; while the more distant coasts were clothed with a 
sombre dark mass of firs and spruce. Above the ordinary level of the 
forest rose at intervals the ragged gaunt form of some ancient and 
gigantic pine that had escaped the notice of the lumberman, or had 
proved unworthy of his axe. In front of us and to the right, acting as 
a breakwater to our harbour, lay a small island covered with hemlock 
and tamarack trees, the latter leaning over in various and most graceful 
angles, overhanging the water to such an extent as sometimes to be 
almost horizontal with it. Slightly to the left was a shallow spot in 
the lake marked by a growth of rushes, vividly green at the top, while 
the lower halves were of a most brilliant scarlet, affording the precise 
amount of warmth and bright colouring that the picture required. 
It is extraordinary how everything seems to turn to brilliant colours 
in the autumn in these northern latitudes. The evening was perfectly 
still ; the surface of the lake, unbroken by the smallest ripple, shone 
like a mirror and reflected the coast line and trees so accurately that 
it was impossible to tell where water ended and land began. 

The love of money and the love of sport are the passions that lead 
men into such scenes as these. The lumberman, the salmon fisher, 
and the hunter in pursuit of large game, monopolise the beauties of 
nature in these Canadian wilds. The moose (Cervus Alces) and cariboo 
(Cervus rangifer) are the principal large game to be found in Canada. 
The moose is by far the biggest of all existing deer. He attains toa 
height of quite 18 hands, and weighs about 1,200 pounds or more. 
The moose of America is almost, if not quite, identical with the elk 
of Europe, but it attains a greater size. The horns especially are 
much finer than those to be found on the elk in Russia, Prussia, or 
the Scandinavian countries. 

The moose has many advantages over other deer, but it suffers 
also from some terrible disadvantages, which make it an easy prey to 
its great and principal destroyer, man. Whereas among most, if not 
all, the members of the deer tribe, the female has but one fawn at a 
birth, the cow moose generally drops two calves—which is much in 
favour of the race. The moose is blessed with an intensely acute 
sense of smell, with an almost equally acute sense of hearing, and it 
is exceedingly wary and difficult of approach. On the other hand, it is 
but little fitted to move in deep snow, owing to its great weight. 
Unlike the cariboo, which has hoofs specially adapted for deep snow, 
the moose’s feet are small compared with the great bulk of the animal. 
lf, therefore, it is once found and started when the snow lies deep 
upon the ground, its destruction is a matter of certainty; it breaks 
through the snow to solid earth at every step, becomes speedily ex- 
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hausted, and falls an easy prey to men and dogs. Again, a large tract 
of land is necessary to supply food for even one moose. In summer 
it feeds a good deal upon the stems and roots of water-lilies, but its 
staple food consists of the tender shoots of the moose-wood, ground- 
maple, alder, birch, poplar, and other deciduous trees. It is fond of 
ground-hemlock, and will also occasionally browse upon the sapin 
or Canada balsam, and even upon spruce, though that is very rare, 
and I have known them when hard pressed to gnaw bark off the 
trees. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are nearly ‘settled up.’ 
More and more land is cleared and brought under cultivation every 
day; more and more forest cut down year by year; and the moose- 
supporting portion of the country is becoming very limited in extent. 
On the other hand, the moose is an animal which could easily be 
preserved if only reasonable laws could be enforced. It adapts itself 
wonderfully to civilisation. A young moose will become as tame as 
a domestic cow in a short time. Moose become accustomed to the 
ordinary noises of a settled country with such facility that they may 
sometimes be found feeding within a few hundred yards of a road. A 
railway does not appear to disturb them at all. I have shot moose 
within sound of the barking of dogs and the cackling of geese of a farm- 
house, in places where the animals must have been constantly hearing 
men shouting, dogs barking, and all the noises of a settlement. Their 
sense of hearing is developed in a wonderful degree, and they appear 
to be possessed of some marvellous power of discriminating between 
innocent sounds and noises which indicate danger. On a windy day, 
when the forest is full of noises—trees cracking, branches snapping, and 
twigs breaking—the moose will take no notice of all these natural 
sounds ; but if a man breaks a twig, or, treading on a dry stick, snaps 
it on the ground, the moose will distinguish that sound from the 
hundred voices of the storm, and be off in a second. 

Why it is that the moose has developed no peculiarity with re- 
gard to his feet, adapting him especially to the country in which he 
dwells, while the cariboo that shares the woods and barrens with him 
has done so in a remarkable degree, I will leave philosophers to 
decide. In the cariboo the hoofs are very broad and round, and split 
up very high, so that, when the animal treads upon the soft surface of 
the snow, the hoofs spreading out form a natural kind of snow-shoe, 
and prevent its sinking deep. The frog becomes absorbed towards 
winter, so that the whole weight of the animal rests upon the hoof, 
the edges of which are as sharp asa knife, and give the animals so 
secure a foothold that they can run without fear or danger on the 
slippery surface of smooth glare ice. Now the moose, on the contrary, 
is about as awkward on the ice as a shod horse, and will not venture 
out on the frozen surface of a lake if he can helpit. His feet are 
rather small and pointed, and allow him to sink and flounder helplessly 


in the deep snows of midwinter and early spring. 
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There are several ways in which the moose is hunted; some 
legitimate and some decidedly illegitimate. First of all there is 
moose-calling, which to my mind is the most interesting of all wood- 
land sports. It commences about the beginning of September, and 
lasts for about six weeks, and consists in imitating the cry of the female 
moose, and thereby calling up the male. This may sound easy 
enough to do, especially as the bull at this season of the year loses 
all his caution, or the greater part of it. Byt the pastime is sur- 
rounded by so many difficulties, that it is really the most precarious 
of all the methods of pursuing or endeavouring to outwit the moose; 
and it is at the same time the most exciting. I will endeavour to 
describe the method by giving a slight sketch of the death of a 
moose in New Brunswick woods last year. 

It was early in October. We had pitched our tents—for at that 
season of the year the hunter dwells in tents—upon a beautiful hard- 
wood ridge, bright with the painted foliage of birch and maple. The 
weather had been bad for calling, and no one had gone out, though 
we knew there were moose in theneighbourhood. We had cuta great 
store of firewood, gathered bushels of cranberries, dug a well in the 
swamp close by, and attended to the thousand and one little comforts 
that experience teaches one to provide in the woods, and had 
absolutely nothing todo. The day was intensely hot and sultry, and 
if any one had approached the camp about noon he would have 
deemed it deserted. All hands had hung their blankets over the 
tents by way of protection from the sun, and had gone to sleep. 
About one o’clock I awoke, and sauntered out of the tent to 
stretch my limbs, and take a look at the sky. I was particu- 
larly anxious about the weather, for I was tired of idleness, and had 
determined to go out if the evening offered a tolerably fair promise 
of a fine night. To get a better view of the heavens I climbed to my 
accustomed look-out in a comfortable fork near the summit of a 
neighbouring pine, and noted with disgust certain little black shreds 
of cloud rising slowly above the horizon. To aid my indecision I con- 
sulted my dear old friend John Williams, the Indian, who after the 
manner of his kind stoutly refused to give any definite opinion on 
the subject. All that I could get out of him was, ‘ Well, dunno; 
mebbe fine, mebbe wind get up; guess pretty calm, perhaps, in 
morning. Suppose we go and try, or praps mebbe wait till to- 
morrow. Finally I decided to go out; for although if there is the 
slightest wind it is impossible to call, yet any wise and prudent man, 
unless there are unmistakable signs of a storm brewing, will take the 
chance ; for the calling season is short and soon over. 

I have said that an absolutely calm night is required for calling, 
and for this reason: the moose is so wary that in coming up to the 
call he will invariably make a circle down wind in order to get scent 
of the animal which is calling him. Therefore, if there is a breath 
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of wind astir, the moose will get scent of the man before the man hasa 
chance of seeing the moose. A calm night is the first thing neces- 
sary. Secondly, you must have a moonlight night. No moose will 
come up in the day-time. You can begin to call about an hour 
before sunset, and moose will answer up to say two hours after sun- 
rise. There is very little time, therefore, unless there is bright 
moonlight. In the third place, I need scarcely observe that to call 
moose successfully you must find a place near camp where there are 
moose to call, and where there are not only moose, but bull moose ; 
not only bull moose, but bulls that have not already provided them- 
selves with consorts; for if a real cow begins calling, the rough 
imitation in the shape of a man has a very poor chance of success, 
and may as well give it up as a bad job. Fourthly, you must find a 
spot that is convenient for calling, that is to say, a piece of dry ground, 
for no human being can lie out all night in the wet, particularly in the 
month of October, when it freezes hard towards morning. You must 
have dry ground well sheltered with trees or shrubs of some kind, and 
a tolerably open space around it for some distance ; open enough for 
you to see the bull coming up when he is yet at a little distance, but 
not a large extent of open ground, for no moose will venture out far 
on an entirely bare exposed plain. He is disinclined to leave the 
friendly shelter of the trees. A perfect spot, therefore, is not easily 
found. Such are some of the difficulties which attend moose-calling, 
and render it a most precarious pastime. Four conditions are 
necessary, and aJl four must be combined at one and the same time. 
Having once determined to go out, preparations do not take long. 
You have only to roll up a blanket and overcoat, take some tea, 
sugar, salt, and biscuit, a kettle, two tin pannikins, and a small axe, 
with, I need scarcely say, rifle and ammunition. The outfit is 
simple; but the hunter should look to everything himself, for an 
Indian would leave his head behind if it were loose. A good thick 
blanket is very necessary, for moose-calling involves more hardship 
and more suffering from cold than any other branch of the noble 
science of hunting with which I am acquainted. It is true that the 
weather is not especially cold at that time of year, but there are 
sharp frosts occasionally at night, and the moose-caller cannot make a 
fire by which to warm himself, for the smell of smoke is carried a 
long way by the slightest current of air. Neither dare he run about 
to warm his feet, or flap his hands against his sides, or keep up the 
circulation by taking exercise of any kind, for fear of making a noise. 
He is sure to have got wet through with perspiration on his way to 
the calling place, which of course makes him more sensitive to cold. 
So I and the Indian shouldered our packs, and started for the 
barren, following an old logging road. Perhaps I ought to explain a 
little what is meant by a‘ logging road’ and a ‘barren.’ A logging 
road is a path cut through the forest in winter, when the snow is on 
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the ground and the lakes are frozen, along which the trunks of trees 
or logs are hauled by horses or oxen to the water. A logging road 
is a most pernicious thing. Never follow one if you are lost in 
the woods, for one end is sure to lead to a lake or a river, which 
is decidedly inconvenient until the ice has formed; and in the other 
direction it will seduce you deep into the inner recesses of the 
forest, and then come to a sudden termination at some moss-covered 
decayed pine-stump, which is discouraging. A ‘barren,’ as the 
term indicates,is a piece of waste land; but, as all hunting grounds 
are waste, that definition would scarcely be sufficient to describe 
what a ‘barren’ is. It means in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
an open marshy space in the forest, sometimes so soft as to be almost 
impassable, at other times composed of good solid hard peat. The 
surface is occasionally rough and tussocky, like a great deal of 
country in Scotland. 

In Newfoundland there are barrens of many miles in extent, high, 
and, comparatively speaking, dry plateaus; but the barrens in the 
provinces I am speaking of vary from a little open space of a few 
acres to a plain of five or six miles in length or breadth. There has 
been a good deal of discussion as to the origin of these ‘ barrens.’ It 


appears to me that they must have been originally lakes which have 


become dry by the gradual elevation of the land, and through the 
natural processes by which shallow waters become choked up and 
filled with vegetable débris. They have all the appearance of dry 
lakes. They are about the size of the numerous sheets of water that are 
so frequent in the country. The forest surrounds them completely, 
precisely in the same way as it does a lake, following all the lines and 
curvatures of the bays and indentations of its shores; and every elevated 
spot of dry solid ground is covered with trees exactly as are the little 
islands that so thickly stud the surfaces of the Nova Scotian lakes. 
Most of the lakes in the country are shallow, and in many of them 
the process by which they become filled up can be seen at work. The 
ground rises considerably in the centre of these barrens, which is, I 
believe, the case with all bogs and peat mosses. I have never 
measured any of their areas, neither have I attempted to estimate 
the extent of the curvature of the surface ; but on a barren where I 
hunted last year, of about two miles across, the ground rose so much 
in the centre that when standing at one edge we could see the upper 
half of the pine trees which grew at the other. The rise appeared 
to be quite gradual, and the effect was as if one stood on an ex- 
ceedingly small globe, the natural curvature of which hid the opposite 
trees. 

To return to our calling. We got out upon the barren, or rather 
upon a deep bay or indentation of a large barren, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and made our way to a little wooded island which 
afforded us shelter and dry ground, and which was within easy shot of 
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one side of the bay, and so situated with regard to the other that 
a moose coming from that direction would not hesitate to approach 
it. The first thing to be done is to make a lair for oneself—a little 
bed. You pick out a nice sheltered soft spot, chop down a few sapin 
branches with your knife, gather a quantity of dry grass or bracken, 
and make as comfortable a bed as the circumstances of the case will 
permit. 

Having made these little preparations, I sat down and smoked my 
pipe while the Indian climbed up a neighbouring pine tree to ‘all.’ 
The only object of ascending a tree is that the sound may be carried 
further into the recesses of the forest. The instrument wherewith 
the caller endeavours to imitate the cry of the cow, consists of a cone- 
shaped tube made out of a sheet of birch bark rolled up. This horn 
is about eighteen inches in length and three or four in diameter at 
the broadest end, the narrow end being just large enough to fit the 
mouth. The ‘caller’ uses it like a speaking-trumpet, groan- 
ing and roaring through it, imitating as well as he can the cry 
of the cow moose. Few white men can call really well, but some 
Indians by long practice can imitate the animal with wonderful 
success. Fortunately, however, no two moose appear to have precisely 
the same voice, but make all kinds of strange and diabolical noises, 
so that even a novice in the art may not despair of himself calling up 
a bull. The real difficulty—the time when you require a perfect 
mastery of the art-—is when the bull is close by, suspicious and 
listening with every fibre of its intensely accurate ear to detect any 
sound that may reveal the true nature of the animal he is approach- 
ing. The smallest hoarseness, the slightest wrong vibration, the least 
unnatural sound, will then prove fatal. The Indian will kneel on 
the ground, putting the broad end of the horn close to the earth so 
as to deaden the sound, and with an agonised expression of coun- 
tenance will imitate with such marvellous fidelity the wailing, 
anxious, supplicating cry of the cow, that the bull, unable to resist, 
rushes out from the friendly cover of the trees, and exposes himself to 
death. Or it may be that the most accomplished caller fails to 
induce the suspicious animal to show himself: the more ignoble 
passion of jealousy must then be aroused. The Indian will grunt 
like an enraged bull, break dead branches from the trees, thrash his 
birch-bark horn against the bushes, thus making a noise exactly like 
a moose fighting the bushes with his antlers. The bull cannot bear 
the idea of a rival, and, casting his prudence to the winds, not unfre- 
quently falls a victim to jealousy and rage. 

The hunter calls through his horn, first gently, in case there 
should be a bull very near. He then waits a quarter of an hour or so, 
and, if he gets no answer, calls again a little louder, waiting at least a 
quarter of an hour—or half an hour some Indians say is best—after 


each attempt. 
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The cry of the cow is a long-drawn-out melancholy sound, impos- 
sible to describe by words. The answer of the bull moose, on the con- 
trary, isa rather short guttural grunt, and resembles at a great distance 
the sound made by an axe chopping wood, or that which a man makes 
when pulling hard at a refractory clay pipe. You continue calling at 
intervals until you hear an answer, when your tactics depend 
upon the way in which the animal acts. Great acuteness of the sense 
of hearing is necessary, because the bull will occasionally come up 
without answering at all; and the first indication of his presence 
consists of the slight noise he makes in advancing. Sometimes a bull 
will come up with the most extreme caution; at others he will come 
tearing up through the woods, as hard as he can go, making a noise 
like a steam-engine, and rushing through the forest apparently with- 
out the slightest fear. 

On the particular occasion which I am recalling, it was a most 
lovely evening. It wanted but about halfan hour to sundown, and all 
was perfectly still. There was not the slightest sound of anything 
moving in the forest except that of the unfrequent flight of a moose-bird 
close by. And so I sat watching that most glorious transformation 
scene—the change of day into night; saw the great sun sink slowly 
down behind the pine trees; saw the few clouds that hovered motion- 
less above me blaze into the colour of bright burnished gold; saw the 
whole atmosphere become glorious with a soft yellow light, gradually 
dying out as the night crept on, till only in the western sky there 
lingered a faint glow fading into a pale cold apple-green, against 
which the pines stood out as black as midnight, and as sharply defined 
as though cut out of steel. As the darkness deepened, a young 
crescent moon shone out pale and clear, with a glittering star a little 
below the lower horn, and above her another star of lesser magnitude. 
It looked as though a supernatural jewel—a heavenly pendant, two 
great diamond solitaires, and a diamond crescent—were hanging in 
the western sky. After a while, the moon too sank behind the trees, 
and darkness fell upon the earth. 

I know of nothing more enchanting than a perfectly calm and 
silent autumnal sunset in the woods, unless it be the sunrise, which 
to my mind is more lovely still. Sunset is beautiful, but sad; sunrise 
is equally beautiful, and full of life, happiness, and hope. I love to 
watch the stars begin to fade, to see the first faint white light clear 
up the darkness of the eastern sky, and gradually deepen into the 
glorious colouring that heralds the approaching sun. I love to see 
nature awake shuddering, as she always does, and arouse herself into 
active, busy life; to note the insects, birds, and beasts shake off 
slumber and set about their daily tasks. 

Still, the sunset is inexpressibly lovely, and I do i envy the 
condition and frame of mind of a man who cannot be as nearly happy 
as man can be, when he is lying comfortably on a luxurious and soft 
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eouch, gazing in perfect peace on the glorious scene around him, 
rejoicing all his senses, and saturating himself with the wonderful 
beauties of a northern sunset. 

So I sat quietly below, while the Indian called from the tree-top. 
Not a sound answered to the three or four long-drawn-out notes with 
which he hoped to lure the bull ; after a long interval he called again, 
but the same perfect, utter silence reigned in the woods, a silence 
broken only by the melancholy hooting of an owl, or the imaginary 
noises that filled my head. It is extraordinary how small noises 
become magnified when the ear is kept at a great tension for any 
length of time, and how the head becomes filled with all kinds of 
fictitious sounds; and it is very remarkable also how utterly 
impossible it is to distinguish between a loud noise uttered at a dis- 
tance and a scarcely audible sound close by. After listening very 
intently amidst the profound silence of a quiet night in the forest for 
an hour or so, the head becomes so surcharged with blood, owing, I 
presume, to all the faculties being concentrated on a single sense, that 
one seems to hear distant voices, the ringing of bells, and all kinds of 
strange and impossible noises. A man becomes so nervously alive to 
the slightest disturbance of the almost awful silence of a still night 
in the woods, that the faintest sound—the cracking of a minute twig, 
or the fall of a leaf, even at a great distance—will make him almost 
jump out of his skin. He is also apt to make the most ludicrous 
mistakes. Towards morning, about daybreak, I have frequently 
mistaken the first faint buzz of some minute fly, within a foot or so 
of my ear, for the call of moose two or three miles off. 

About ten o’clock the Indian gave it up in despair and came 
down the tree ; we rolled ourselves up in our rugs, pulled the hoods 
of our blanket coats over our heads, and went to sleep. I awoke 
literally shaking with cold. It was still the dead of night ; and the stars 
were shining with intense brilliancy, to my great disappointment, for 
I was in hopes of seeing the first streaks of dawn. It was freezing 
very hard, far too hard for me to think of going to sleep again. So 
I roused the Indian and suggested that he should try another call or 
two. 

Accordingly we stole down to the edge of the little point of wood 
in which we had ensconced ourselves, and in a few minutes the forest 
was re-echoing the plaintive notes of the moose. Not an answer, 
not a sound—utter silence, as if all the world were dead! broken 
suddenly and horribly by a yell that made the blood curdle in one’s 
veins. It was the long, quavering, human, but unearthly scream of a 
loon on the distant lake. After what seemed to me many hours, but 
what was in reality but a short time, the first indications of dawn 
revealed themselves in the rising of the morning star, and the slightest 
possible paling of the eastern sky. The cold grew almost unbearable. 
That curious shiver that runs through nature—the first icy current 
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of air that precedes the day—chilled us to the bones. I rolled myself 
up in my blanket and lighted a pipe, trying to retain what little 
caloric remained in my body, while the Indian again ascended the 
tree. By the time he had calied twice it was grey dawn. Birds 
were beginning to move about, and busy squirrels to look out for 
their breakfast of pine-buds. I sat listening intently, and watching 
the blank emotionless face of the Indian as he gazed around him, 
when suddenly I saw his countenance blaze up with vivid excitement. 
His eyes seemed to start from his head, his muscles twitched, his face 
glowed, he seemed transformed in a moment into a different being. 
At the same time he began with the utmost celerity, but with extreme 
caution, to descend to the ground. He motioned to me not to make 
any noise, and whispered that a moose was coming across the barren 
and must be close by. Grasping my rifle, we crawled carefully 
through the grass, crisp and noisy with frost, down to the edge of 
our island of woods, and there, after peering cautiously around some 


stunted juniper bushes, I saw standing, about sixty yards off, a bull 


moose. He looked gigantic in the thin morning mist which was 
beginning to drift up from the surface of the barren. Great volumes 
of steam issued from his nostrils, and his whole aspect, looming in 
the fog, was vast and almost terrific. He stood there perfectly 
motionless, staring at the spot from which he had heard the cry of 
the supposed cow, irresolute whether to come on or not. The Indian 
was anxious to bring him a little closer, but I did not wish to run 
the risk of scaring him, and so, taking aim as fairly as I could, con- 
sidering I was shaking all over with cold, I fired and struck him 
behind the shoulder. He plunged forward on his knees, jumped up, 
rushed forward for about two hundred yards, and then fell dead at 
the edge of the heavy timber on the far side of the barren. 

We went to work then and there to skin and clean him, an operation 
which probably took us an hour or more, and, having rested ourselves 
a few minutes, we started off to take a little cruise round the edge of 
the barren and see if there were any cariboo on it. I should explain 
that ‘cruising’ is in the provinces performed on land as well as at 
sea. A man says he has spent all summer ‘cruising’ the woods in 
search of pine timber, and if your Indian wants you to go out for a 
walk, he will say, ‘Let us take a cruise around somewhere.’ Accord- 
ingly, we trudged off over the soft yielding surface of the bog, and, 
taking advantage of some stunted bushes, crossed to the opposite 
side, so as to be well down wind in case any animals should be 
on it. The Indian then ascended to the top of the highest pine- 
tree he could find, taking my glasses with him, and had a good 
look all over the barren. There was not a thing to be seen. We 
then passed through a small strip of wood, and came out upon another 
plain, and there, on ascending a tree to look round, the Indian espied 
two cariboo feeding towards the timber. We had to wait some little 
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time till they got behind an island of trees, and then, running as fast 
as the soft nature of the ground would permit, we contrived to get 
close up to them just as they entered the thick woods, and, after an 
exciting stalk of about half an hour, I managed to kill both. 

Having performed the obsequies of the chase upon the two 
cariboo, we returned to our calling-place. By this time it was about 
noon: the sun was blazing down with almost tropical heat. We had 
been awake the greater part of the night,and had done a hard morning’s 
work, and felt a decided need for refreshment. In a few minutes we 
had lighted a little fire, put the kettle on to boil, and set the moose 
kidneys, impaled on sharp sticks, to roast by the fire ; and with fresh 
kidneys, good strong tea, plenty of sugar and salt, and some hard 
biscuit, I made one of the most sumptuous breakfasts it has been my 
lot to assist at. 

Breakfast over, I told the Indian to go down to camp and bring 
up the other men to assist in cutting up and smoking the meat. As 
soon as he had departed, I laid myself out for a rest. I shifted 
my bed—that is to say, my heap of dried bracken and pine tops— 
under the shadow of a pine, spread my blanket out, and lay down to 
smoke the pipe of peace in the most contented frame of mind that 
aman can ever hope to enjoy in this uneasy and troublesome world. 
I had suffered from cold and from hunger—I was now warm and well 
fed. I was tired after a hard day’s work and long night’s vigil, and 
was thoroughly capable of enjoying that greatest of all luxuries— 
sweet repose after severe exercise. The day was so warm that the 
shade of the trees fell cool and grateful, and I lay flat on my back, 
smoking my pipe, and gazing up through the branches into a per- 
fectly clear, blue sky, with occasionally a little white cloud like a 
bit of swan’s down floating across it, and felt, as I had often felt before, 
that no luxury of civilisation can at all compare with the comfort a 
man can obtain in the wilderness. I lay smoking till I dropped off to 
sleep, and slept soundly until the men coming up from camp awoke 
me. 

Such is a pretty fair sample of a good day’s sport. It was nota 
very exciting day, and I have alluded to it chiefly because the incidents 
are fresh in my mind. The great interest of moose-calling comes in 
when a bull answers early in the evening, and will not come up boldly, 
and you and the bull spend the whole night trying to outwit each 
other. Sometimes, just when you think you have succeeded in deceiv- 
ing him, a little air of wind will spring up; he will get scent of you, 
and be off in asecond. Sometimes a bull will answer at intervals for 
several hours, will come up to the edge of the open ground, and there 
stop and cease speaking. You wait, anxiously watching for him 
all night, and in the morning, when you examine the ground, you 
find that something had scared him, and that he had silently made 
off, so silently that his departure was unnoticed. It is marvellous 
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how so great and heavy a creature can move through the woods 
without making the smallest sound; but he can do so, and does, to 
the great confusion of the hunter. 

Sometimes another bull appears upon the scene, and a frightful 
battle ensues; or a cow will commence calling and rob you of your 
prey; or you may get an answer or two in the evening, and then hear 
nothing for several hours, and go to sleep and awake in the morning 
to find that the bull had walked calmly up within ten yards of you. 
Very frequently you may leave camp on a perfectly clear, fine after- 
noon, when suddenly a change will come on, and you may have to 
pass a long dreary night on some bare and naked spot of ground, 
exposed to the pitiless pelting of the storm. One such night I well 
remember last fall. It rained, and thundered, and blew the whole 
time from about eight o’clock, until daylight at last gave us a chance 
of dragging our chilled and benumbed bodies back to camp. Fortu- 
nately such exposure, though unpleasant, never does one any harm 
in the wilderness. 

Occasionally a moose will answer, but nothing will induce him to 
come up, and in the morning, if there is a little wind, you can resort 
to the only other legitimate way of hunting the moose, namely, 
‘creeping,’ or ‘ still hunting,’ as it would be termed in the States, 
which is as nearly as possible equivalent to ordinary deer-stalking. 

After the rutting season the moose begin to ‘ yard,’ as it is termed. 
I have seen pictures of a moose-yard in which numbers of animals 
are represented inside and surrounded by a barrier of snow, on the 
outside of which baffled packs of wolves are clamorously howling ; and 
I have seen a moose-yard so described in print as to make it appear 
that a number of moose herd together and keep tramping and tramp- 
ing in the snow to such an extent, that by mid-winter they find 
themselves in what is literally a yard—a hollow bare place, sur- 
rounded by deep snow. Of course such a definition is utterly absurd. 
A moose does not travel straight on when he is in search of food, but 
selects a particular locality, and remains there as long as the supply 
of provisions holds out ; and that place is called a yard. 

Sometimes a solitary moose ‘ yards’ alone, sometimes two or three 
together, occasionally as many as half a dozen may be found congre- 
gated in one place. When a man says he has found a ‘ moose-yard,’ 
he means that he has come across a place where it is evident from the 
tracks crossing and recrossing and intersecting each other in all direc- 
tions, and from the signs of browsing on the trees, that one or more 
moose have settled down to feed for the winter. Having once selected 
a place or ‘yard,’ the moose will remain there till the following 
summer if the food holds out, and they are not disturbed by man. If 
forced to leave their ‘ yard,’ they will travel a long distance—twenty 
or thirty miles—before choosing another feeding-ground. After the 
rutting season moose wander about in an uneasy state of mind for 
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three weeks or so, and are not all settled down till the beginning of 
November. 

In ‘ creeping,’ therefore, or stalking moose, the first thing to be 
done is to find a moose-yard. You set out early in the morning, 
in any direction you may think advisable, according to the way the 
wind blows, examining carefully all the tracks that you come across. 
When you hit upon a track, you follow it a little way, examining it and 
the ground and trees, to see if the animal is travelling or not. If you 
find that the moose has ‘ yarded,’ that is to say, fed, and you can 
come across evidences of his presence not more than a couple of 
days or so old, you make up your mind to hunt that particular 
moose. 

The utmost caution and skill are necessary. The moose invariably 
travels down wind some little distance before beginning to feed, and 
then works his way up, browsing about at will in various directions. 
He also makes a circle down wind before lying down, so that, if you 
hit on a fresh track and then follow it, you are perfectly certain to 
start the animal without seeing him. You may follow a moose track 
a whole day, as I have done before now, and finally come across the 
place where you started him, and then discover that you had passed 
within fifty yards of that spot early in the morning, the animal 
having made a large circuit and lain down close to his tracks. The 
principle, therefore, that the hunter has to go upon is, to keep making 
small semicircles down wind so as to constantly cut the tracks and yet 
keep the animal always to windward of him. Having come across a 
track and made up your mind whether it is pretty fresh, whether the 
beast is a large one worth following, and whether it is settled down 
and feeding quietly, you will not follow the track, but go down wind 
and then gradually work up wind again till you cut the tracks a 
second time. Then you must make out whether the tracks are 
fresher or older than the former, whether they are tracks of the 
same moose or those of another, and leave them again and work up, 
and cut them a third time; and so you go on gradually, always trim- 
ming down wind and edging up wind again, until, finally, you have 
quartered the whole ground. 

Perhaps the moose is feeding upon a hard-wood ridge of beech 
and maples of, say, two or three miles in length and a quarter of a 
mile in width. Every square yard you must make good in the way 
I have endeavoured to describe, before you proceed to go up to the 
moose. At length, by dint of great perseverance and caution, you 
will have so far covered the ground that you will know the animal 
must be in some particular spot. Then comes the difficult moment. 
I may say at once that it is mere waste of time trying to creep except 
on a windy day, even with moccasins on ; and it is of no use at any time 
trying to creep a moose unless you are provided with soft leather mocca- 
sins. No human being can get within shot of a moose on a still day: 
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the best time is when windy weather succeeds a heavy fall of rain, 
Then the ground is soft, the little twigs strewed about bend instead of 
breaking, and the noise of the wind in the trees deadens the sound of your 
footsteps. Ifthe ground is dry, and there is not much wind, it is impos- 
sible to get near the game. When you have determined that the moose 
is somewhere handy—when you come across perfectly fresh indications 
of his presence—you proceed inch by inch; you must not make the 
smallest noise; the least crack of a dead branch or of a stick under- 
foot will start the animal. Especially careful must you be that 
nothing taps against your gun-stock, or that you do not strike the 
barrel against a tree, for, naturally, any such unusual sound is far 
worse than the cracking of a stick. If, however, you succeed in 
imitating the noiseless movements and footsteps of your Indian, you 
will probably be rewarded by seeing him presently make a ‘point’ like 
a pointer dog. Every quivering fibre in his body proves his excite- 
ment. He will point out something dark to you among the trees. 
That dark mass is a moose, and you must fire at it without being 
too careful what part of the animal you are going to hit, for probably 
the moose has heard you and is only waiting a second before making 
up his mind to be off. 

Generally speaking, the second man sees the moose first. The 
leader is too much occupied in looking at the tracks—in seeing where 
he is going to put his foot down. The second man has only to tread 
carefully in the footsteps of the man preceding him, and is able to 
concentrate his attention more on looking about. The moment you 
spy or hear the animal you should imitate the call of a moose,— 
first to attract the attention of the animal, which, if it has not smelt 
you, will probably stop a second to make sure what it is that has 
frightened him ; secondly, to let the Indian in front know that the 
game is on foot. Moose-creeping is an exceedingly difficult and 
exciting pastime. It requires all a man’s patience, for, of course, you 
may travel day after day in this way without finding any traces of deer. 
To the novice it is not interesting, for, apparently, the Indian wanders 
aimlessly about the woods without any particular object. When you 
come to understand the motive for every twist and turn he makes, 
and appreciate the science he is displaying, it becomes one of the 
most fascinating pursuits in which the sportsman can indulge. 

Sometimes one may be in good luck and come across a moose in 
some glade or ‘interval,’ the result of the labours of former 
generations of beavers. An ‘interval’ is the local term for 
natural meadows, which are frequently found along the margins of 
streams. Beavers have done great and useful work in all these 
countries. The evidences of their labours have far outlived the 
work of aboriginal man. They dam up little streams and form 
shallow lakes and ponds. Trees fall in and decay; the ponds get 
choked with vegetation, fill up, and are turned into natural meadows 
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of great value to the settler. Beavers have played an important 
part in rendering these savage countries fit for the habitation of 


civilised man. 

The moose may also be run down in winter time on snow-shoes. 
This may be called partly a legitimate, and partly an illegitimate, 
mode of killing the animal. If the snow is not very deep, the moose 
can travel, and to come up with him requires immense endurance on 
the part of a man, but no skill except that involved in the art 
of running on snow-shoes. You simply start the animal and follow 
after him for a day, or sometimes two or three days, when you come 
up with him and walk as close as you like and shoot him. 

If the snow lies very deep in early spring, moose may be slaugh- 
tered with ease. The sun thaws the surface, which freezes up again 
at night and forms an icy crust strong enough to support a man on 
show-shoes, or a dog, but not nearly strong enough to support a 
moose. Then they can be run down without trouble. You find 
your moose and start a dog after him. The unfortunate moose 
flounders helplessly in the snow, cutting his legs to pieces, and in a 
very short time becomes exhausted, and you can walk up to him, 
knock him on the head with an axe, or stick him with a knife, as 
you think best. Hundreds and hundreds of moose have been 
slaughtered in this scandalous manner for their hides alone. The 
settlers also dig pits for them and snare them, both of which practices, 
I need hardly say, are most nefarious. There is nothing sportsman- 
like about them, and they involve waste of good meat, because, unless a 
man looks to the snare every day (which these men never do), he runs 
the chance of catching a moose and finding the carcase unfit for 
food when he revisits the place. I shall not describe the method of 
snaring a moose, for fear some reader who has followed me thus far 
might be tempted to practise it, or lest it might be supposed for a 
moment that I had ever done such a wicked thing myself. 

Many men prefer cariboo-hunting to moose-hunting, and I am 
not sure that they are not right. The American cariboo is, I believe, 
identical with the reindeer of Europe, though the American animal 
grows to a much larger size and the males carry far finer horns. The 
does have small horns also. I believe the cariboo is the only species 
of deer marked by that peculiarity. Cariboo are very fond of getting 
out on the lakes as soon as the ice will bear, and feeding round the 
shores. They feed entirely on moss and lichens, principally on the 
long grey moss, locally known as ‘old men’s beards,’ which hangs in 
graceful festoons from the branches of the pines, and on the beautiful 
purple and cream-coloured cariboo moss that covers the barrens. 
They are not very shy animals, and will venture close to lumber 
camps to feed on the moss which grows most luxuriantly on the tops 
of the pines which the axe-men have felled. Cariboo cannot be run 
down, and the settlers rarely go after them. They must be stalked 
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on the barrens and lakes, or crept up to in the woods, precisely in 
the same manner as the moose. 

Such is a brief outline of some Canadian sports. Life in the 
woods need not be devoted entirely to hunting, but can be varied to 
a great extent by fishingand trapping. The streams and lakes teem 
with trout, and the finest salmon-fishing in the world is to be found in 
New Brunswick and on the north shore of the gulf. In Lower Canada 
there is still a good deal of fur to be found. In New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia beavers are almost extinct, and marten, mink, lynx, 
otter, and other valuable fur-bearing animals are comparatively 
scarce. It would be hard, I think, for a man to spend a holiday more 
pleasantly and beneficially than in the Canadian woods. Hunting 
leads him into beautiful scenery; his method of life induces a due 
contemplation of nature, and tends to wholesome thought. He has 
not much opportunity for improving his mind with literature, but he 
can read out of the great book of Nature and find ‘ books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ If he has his eyes 
and ears open, he cannot fail to take notice of many interesting cir- 
cumstances and phenomena; and if he has any knowledge of natural 
history, every moment of the day must be suggesting something new 
and interesting to him. A strange scene, for example, which came 
within my observation last year, completely puzzled me at the time, 
and has done so ever since. I was in Nova Scotia in the fall, when 
one day my Indian told me that in a lake close by all the rocks were 
moving out of the water, a cireumstance which I thought not a little 
strange. However, I went to look at the unheard-of spectacle, and 
sure enough there were the rocks apparently all moving out of the 
water on to dryland. The lake is of considerable extent, but shallow, 
and full of great masses of rock. Many of these masses appear to 
have tiavelled right out of the lake, and are now high and dry, some 
fifteen yards above the margin of the water. They have ploughed 
deep and regularly defined channels for themselves. You may see 
them of all sizes, from blocks of, say, roughly speaking, six or eight 
feet in diameter, down to stones which a man could lift. Moreover 
you find them in various stages of progress, some a hundred yards or 
more from shore and apparently just beginning to move; others half- 
way to their destination, and others again, as I have said, high and 
dry above the water. In all cases there is a distinct groove or furrow 
which the rock has clearly ploughed for itself. I noticed one par- 
ticularly good specimen, an enormous block which lay some yards 
above high-water mark. The earth and stones were heaped up in 
front of it to a height of three or four feet. There was a deep furrow, 
the exact breadth of the block, leading down directly from it into the 
lake, and extending till it was hidden from my sight by the depth of 
the water. Loose stones and pebbles were piled up on each side of 
this groove in a regular clearly defined line. I thought at first that 
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from some cause or other the smaller stones, pebbles, and sand had been 
dragged down from above, and consequently had piled themselves up in 
front of all the large rocks too heavy to be moved, and had left a vacant 
space or furrow behind the rocks. But if that had been the case, 
the drift of moving material would of course have joined together 
again in the space of a few yards behind the fixed rocks. On the 
contrary, these grooves.or furrows remained the same width throughout 
their entire length, and have, I think, undoubtedly been caused by 
the rock forcing its way up through the loose shingle and stones 
which compose the bed of the lake. What power has set these 
rocks in motion it is difficult to decide. The action of ice is 
the only thing that might explain it; but how ice could exert itself 
in that special manner, and why, if ice is the cause of it, it does not 
manifest that tendency in every lake in every part of the world, I do 
not pretend to comprehend. 

My attention having been once directed to this, I noticed it in 
various other lakes. Unfortunately my Indian only mentioned it to 
me a day or two before I left the woods. I had not time, therefore, 
to make any investigation into the subject. Possibly some of my 
readers may be able to account for this, to me, extraordinary 
phenomenon. 

Even from the point of view of a traveller who cares not for 
field sports, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and in fact all 
Canada, is a country full of interest. It is interesting for many 
reasons which I have not space to enter into now, but especially so 
as showing the development of what in future will be a great nation. 
For whether in connection with this country, or as independent, or as 
joined to the United States, or any portion of them, that vast region 
which is now called British North America will assuredly some day 
support the strongest, most powerful, and most masterful population 
on the continent of America. 

DUNRAVEN. 


Vor. VI.--No. 29. 
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APOLOGY FOR DOUBT IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


Tue reasons which influence the majority of Anglicans who are led 
to submit to the Catholic Church are various. They are nearly as 
various as the individuality of those who make their submission, 
There is, at the least, in the matter of personal conversion, a range 
of opinion divergent from the English Church, as well as a range of 
belief converging to the Church of Rome, which is wide and extended. 
Hence, it is almost impossible to find two converts at the same date, 
and still more, two converts at different dates, who concur in their 
reasons for change. It is quite impossible to find them, supposing 
that at any given date no specially disturbing influence exists to 
drive men in large numbers from the Anglican communion to the 
Roman obedience. Indeed, the variety of causes which lead to sub- 
mission is only equalled by the variety in the early history, in the 
family connections, in the position in life, in the age and character, 
in the powers, temperament, sympathies and affections of those who 
are, one by one, called by God to acknowledge the supreme authority 
of His Church Each cause, however, either avowedly or by impli- 
cation, finds its proper place in the Apology for legitimate doubt 
which each soul is forced to make to itself and to its God, before 
individual admission from without can be humbly sought into the 
one true Fold. 

These latter and more individual accidents in submitting to the 
Church of Rome, differ not less obviously in various persons that 
other and more public accidents are seen to differ. For instance: 
the outward drawings and inner leanings to the Catholic Chureh: 
the first doubt, the last conviction, and the intermediate stage d 
mental conflict, are not the same in various cases of conversiol. 
The collateral circumstances of conversion, such as, what personil 
prejudices had to be overcome; what worldly difficulties had to be 
surmounted ; what objects in life had to be given up; what spiritual 
influences had to be withstood—these are not the same. Nor are the 
balancing of probabilities the same, when conviction trembles in the 
scale; nor, the estimating of doctrines, privileges, customs and bles 
ings, pro and con, in which some possible converts permit themselvé 
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to indulge ; nor, the final grounds of perfect belief, when probability 
and expediency are cast aside and the decision of faith is made, as it 
must be made by all converts, upon the conviction of certitude. The 
time, the manner, the book, the argument, the dogma, the agent of 
conversion are also diverse. The more personal details, too, of the 
struggle are diverse—e.g., the zeal at one period of trial, and the 
coldness at another; the anxiety to learn God’s truth at one time, and 
the disinclination at another ; the temptation to believe nothing on 
authority, when called to believe all; the temptation to indifference 
towards belief and infidelity alike ; or, the temptation to make either 
too little or too much of a past life, a present influence and a possible 
future work for God. So also, our external relations towards others 
are varied: for instance—the conflict between love human and divine, 
in meeting with firmness and yet with gentleness the severance of 
life-long ties of affection or friendship, too near and dear to be dwelt 
upon; or, once more—the danger of being betrayed into a want of 
love, and of yielding to a loss of charity, in meeting the cold and 
harsh treatment, the displeasure, the detraction, the false statements, 
wrong inferences and unworthy suspicions of those whom we have 
left behind, and whom we would still number as friends. All these 
accidents in conversion are not identical. They are, indeed, very 
different in different cases of submission to the Church of Christ. 

This variety in the reasons which actuate intelligent, cultivated 
and thoughtful Anglicans to leave the Church of England and to join 
the Church of Roume—for, I would only speak of a class of conver- 
sions with which I am personally familiar—is twofold in its origin. 
This variety in the accidents and circumstances which accompany 
their change of obedience, from a national establishment to an uni- 
versal communion, results from two principal causes. It results, 
1. from the many just and true objections, from the many definite 
and unanswerable difficulties, which exist in the ecclesiastical position 
of the Church of England; It results, 2. from the manifold ways 
and means, all equally valid because all equally supernatural, by 
which God’s Holy Spirit is pleased to influence the human mind to 
perceive these difficulties and to realise these objections. 

Of the iast-named and more spiritual cause of conversion, the present 
is not a suitable place to speak. But, of the former and less spiritual 
cause, a survey may, perhaps, be here permitted. And of this cause 
it. may be said, that the variety of reasons which keen intellects and 
subtle minds, which clear consciences and loyal hearts feel to be 
sufficient to justify, and even to demand, a change of obedience, point 
to a failure on the part of the English Church to satisfy at least 
three cardinal elements in the Christianised nature of man. It is 
true, that a certain amount of mental power and theological know- 
ledge is needed to perceive this truth. But, as a fact of which con- 
temporary history is conscious, the Anglican system fails to satisfy 
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the faith, fails to satisfy the intellect, fails to satisfy the affections of 
many of its hereditary adherents. Indeed, it may be said, that the 
Anglican system has failed for a long series of years past to satisfy 
many, perhaps a majority, of its more devoted, energetic and able- 
sons. In this failure of Anglicanism is contained the truest Apology 
which can be made for doubt in the present position of the Church 
of England. 

The evidence of this failure of the Church of England to satisfy 
the conscience, judgment and supernatural instinct—in a word, the 
religious ideal—of many of her more faithful children, is strengthened 
rather than weakened by another consideration of which Catholics are 
constantly reminded. Nor are Catholics, on their side, in any wise 
disposed to forget the fact. It is beyond the power of disproof, that 
the number of those Anglicans who accept the logical and consistent 
result of difficulties and objections which all feel to be genuine, is 
- out of proportion small to the number of those who decline to accept 
them. In other words, the numbers of those Anglicans who realise 
the abnormal position of their Church are large; the numbers of 
those who are led to take definite action upon this realisation are 
comparatively small. This is said with no sinister intention to im- 
pute wrong motives, nor to reflect on the integrity of the large 
majority of English Churchmen who do not follow in the footsteps 
of the smaller minority. But, in any great religious movement, the 
comparative number of logical and consistent men is always small 
in proportion to those who dispute and argue without coming toa 
definite conclusion. Those who feel deeply, without possessing the 
mental or physical power of decision, without being able whether in 
will or in external circumstances to act upon their convictions, are 
always in large majority. So that, if it may with truth be asserted 
that a sensible proportion of High Churchmen are prepared to take 
action, and do take action, by secession; it may be fairly assumed 
that a much larger number are affected by the failure of their Church 
to satisfy certain legitimate cravings, natural and superhuman. And 
this, with truth, may be asserted. Hence, the conclusion follows: 
even if Anglican converts to Rome be few in number—which is far 
from being the case—the ranks from which submissions have been 
made are wide and full of hypothetical converts. It may almost be 
said: the ranks are wide and full of those who, from the logical 
necessity of their present position, will become actual converts. 

Had these circumstances been otherwise, the questions to be 
examined in this paper, namely, doubt in the Church of England, and 
certain causes which result in Anglican submission to Rome, would 
have been less complicated. Had the number of disaffected members 
of the Anglican obedience been more in proportion to those who 
become converts to the Catholic Church, and had the legitimate 
reasons for doubt in the Established Religion been fewer and less 
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varied, these questions would have been more easy of explanation. 
But, the opposite is notoriously the case. There are not a few im- 
portant objections only, which lead to reasonable doubt in the Church 
of England ; but, there are many which have to be met and answered. 
There are not a few salient difficulties only in her system, however 
decided and momentous, which have to be accepted as best they may ; 
but, there are endless difficulties. The position which the majority 
of Anglicans assume towards their own communion is not at all com- 
parable with the avowed and even boasted position they assume 
towards the communion which is not their own. The High Church 
party are not called upon to submit to one or two crucial difficulties 
alone in adhering to the Church of England. But, a large fraction 
of the party declare, that they are prevented only by one or two ‘new 
dogmas’ from becoming reconciled with the Church of Rome. 
Hence, the number of presumably loyal Anglicans who realise certain 
obstacles, more or less vital, to remaining in the English Church, and 
who, at the same time, encourage certain objections, more or less 
potent, against re-union with. the Catholic Church, is large. Indeed, 
the number who are content (as they say) to abide ‘where God has 
placed them,’ and who are not entirely prepared to go (as many are 
led to see) whither He is pleased to call them—and yet are the un- 
happy victims of conscientious doubt—is far beyond the number of 
which any person outside the Establishment can form an opinion. 
These circumstances, on either hand, add largely to the labour of 
inquiry. The legitimate causes of disaffection from the English 
Church are diverse. The doubts which assail conscientious Anglicans 
are countless. The moral and religious influences which distract 
individual minds are manifold. Even the antipathies and prejudices 
which oppose themselves, on the Catholic side, are not the same. It 
becomes, therefore, no easy task to combine the causes, first of honest 
doubt and then of the secession which is almost inevitable, into a single 
focus. It is difficult, if not impossible, to explain differences in the 
varied action of many minds bya single theory. It is difficult to 
determine in one paper the many reasons which hinder even a larger 
number of Anglicans than have yet submitted to Rome from actually 
becoming Catholics. But, however difficult may be the task, it is 
not altogether beyond the reach of careful analysis. For, there is 
one element of doubt which underlies and pervades nearly all existing 
arguments between the Church and corporate societies which are 
external to her. There is one element in the decision of nearly every 
thoughtful and candid person which affects all forms of schism, but 
from which the theory of the Catholic Church is free. That element 
of doubt is world-wide and unanswerable. It is the question of au- 
thority in religion. 
It is demonstrated that there exist many cardinal objections to 
remaining undisturbed in the communion of the Church of England. 
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It is beyond controversy that many solid reasons exist for leaving 
that communion at any risk. That these reasons and these objec- 
tions are valid and genuine may be assumed antecedently, both from 
personal knowledge of many cases of individual secession; and also 
from published and private reports of a very widespread reception 
into the Catholic Church. They appeal conclusively to persons of 
all ages, of every rank, of most professions learned and scientific, of 
varied intellectual capacity and devotional attainment, and of both 
sexes. Upon examination, they are found to spring from causes which 
almost defy classification. They arise in nearly every department of 
the life of the Anglican Church, external, and internal, and in those 
which combine the two. They arise in her attitude towards Divine 
revelation—on what principle she utilises her supernatural commis- 
sion: in her attitude towards human society—in what manner she 
asserts her rights and employs her powers. They arise in her relations 
towards her children—how she guards their moral instincts and 
guides their devotional yearnings. They arise, too, in her connection 
with the Church of Christ, of which she claims to be a living and 
integral portion. Whether it be as a teacher of God’s truth; or as a 
guardian of the precepts of morality ; or as a leader of man’s worship ; 
or as an organisation in corporate union with the State; or, as a body 
in visible dis-union with the Catholic Church—these objections and 
these reasons, or certain of them, exist. Their existence is a matter 
of daily and even of hourly experience. The fact of their widespread 
existence justifies, if it does not necessitate an equally widespread 
existence of doubt in the Catholicity of the Church of England. 
These difficulties in the Anglican system, and the doubts to 
which they give birth, present themselves in various ways, one by 
one or cumulatively, to thoughtful and observant English Church- 
men—a different cause of trial, of fear, of discontent, even of scandal 
to each different soul. The only point on which may be discovered 
a common agreement, is in the common conclusion to which these 
varied doubts and difficulties eventually lead. On this point, there 
is practical unanimity amongst Anglicans. For, it may be safely 
hazarded that, on these questions no soul who is capable of inquiry, 
and who consents to inquire, abides in the English communion 
honestly and entirely at peace and rest. It is not less true to assert 
that, if vincible ignorance be conquered and resistible prejudice be 
controlled, every soul who is not at rest and peace on such points 
naturally, if not necessarily, is attracted to and gravitates towards 
the Catholic Church. But gravitation does not always produce con- 
tact ; and attraction does not always and at once result in conviction. 
Meanwhile, these objections and reasons are rightly entertained and 
examined. They are inquired into and thought over. They are 
made a subject of prayer, devout meditation, confession and reception 
of Holy Communion. Anglicans go into retreat in order to come to 
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a right judgment upon them; and often speak of them in retreat, 
without premeditation and without the power, apparently, to refrain 
from speaking of them. To this I can testify, both as a retreatant 
and as a conductor of retreats in the English Church. These doubts 
and difficulties are dealt with, sometimes, as a delusion of Satan. 
They are now encouraged, or now resisted. They are placed on one 
side, and again are recalled. They are, perhaps, deliberately neglected ; 
but, they once more become unconsciously absorbing. At last, these 
objections to permanently remaining in, and these reasons for eventu- 
ally seceding from the Anglican obedience, fulfil their divine mission. 
The end of the mental struggle, when a conclusion is ultimately reached 
—reached not without suffering, sometimes not without anguish—is 
the end which faith, reason and instinct severally and conjointly combine 
to produce. And the countless variety of legitimate doubts against 
continuing loyal to the communion of the Church of England find a 
consistent and logical conclusion in a single result, viz. in the personal 
submission of countless individual souls to the Catholic Church. 


Before entering further into the present inquiry, it may be well 
to indicate briefly and clearly what description of readers I have 
mentally in view, under what personal conditions I venture to address 
them, and upon what class of subjects I ask for a candid, and even an 
attentive hearing. From the nature of the publication, this Review 
is both written and read by persons who on religious topics differ 
widely in their line of thought and habit of mind. When, therefore, 
I was courteously invited to contribute to its pages on the question 
of my conversion to the Catholic Church, these three points had to 
be settled. It was needful for me to consider first, the audience I 
desired to speak to, next the position I desired to speak from, and 
lastly, the topics on which I desired to speak. 

1. The audience whom I wished to reach are more easily indi- 
cated than either the position from whence, or the topics on which 
I would speak. They are those of whom I was lately one. They are 
those in company with whom, and in common cause with whom, I 
have worked for upwards of twenty years. They are those whose 
belief I can thoroughly understand, and whose arguments I have 
thoroughly mastered—though I agree with neither: whose hopes 
and fear I once shared, and still sympathise with: whose aim and 
object—to catholicise England—so far as they are consistently and 
honestly sought after, I admire: whose aim and object, so far as I may 
honestly and consistently, I would even now assist. They are friends 
—known and unknown—whom I have left behind in the Anglican 
Church ; friends whom I would still ask leave to account as friends, 
notwithstanding certain words and acts of an unfriendly character ; 
friends whose submission, be it soon or be it late, I earnestly pray 
for, and whose ultimate conversion—at least in some cases and if 
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death be not too quick for them—lI confidently expect. The audience 
I would address form the High Church party in the Anglican com- 
munion. Especially, I would address that portion of the party which 
is the more consistent of its many divisions, the extreme section in 
the school of thought which assumes the title, though qualified, of 
Catholic. 

2. It is somewhat difficult to indicate with precision the exact 
position from which I desire to speak. Of course, it isthe position of a 
convert to the Catholic Church ; of a convert, who has, by God’s mercy, 
attained, after a mental conflict to the conviction of certitude; of a con- 
vert who is now, theologically, in perfect rest and peace. But, it is the 
position of a recent Catholic convert who has not forgotten the creed 
which he once held, the arguments which he once used, the hopes 
and fears which he formerly entertained, the aims and objects which 
he formerly endeavoured to secure. It is the position of one who 
knows what are the doubts which assail and afflict those from whom 
he is parted; of one who knows what are the difficulties which dis- 
turb and distress them, what are the evils which harass and perplex 
them. It is the position of one who believes there is but a single 
solution of Anglican difficulties; who believes that Anglican doubt 
forms a prelude only to Catholic faith; who believes that Catholic 
certitude is the legitimate result of fixed principle, calm thought 
and logical deduction. It is the position of one who realises that 
what he believed in, what he worked for, what he aspired after, have 
led him to what he has become; of one who sincerely longs that the 
blessings which he now enjoys may be shared also by many others. 
It is the position of one who is persuaded that if some at least 
amongst his friends would overcome birth and social prejudice ; would 
resist the temptation to ignore or explain away obvious inconsis- 
tencies; would relieve themselves from the bondage, either of self- 
elected guides or of accidental circumstances, which prevents free 
inquiry ; would simply pray for light and grace, and accept child-like 
the answer to their prayers—that they too would become converted 
to the Catholic Religion. It is the position, also, of one who is con- 
scious that prejudices will not be overcome, and inconsistencies will 
not be admitted; that worldly cares and self-made authorities will 
not fail to influence; that even grace and light will not be asked in 
faith, nor utilised if granted. It is the position, lastly, of one who 
knows from the experience, both of himself and others, that a con- 
vert’s words are less than little worth; but of one who believes, in 
spite of all and perhaps by reason of all—on the principle of divine 
paradox, that it will happen because it is impossible—that converts 
to the Catholic Church will continue to be made. 

Such being the position, I propose to consider the subject-matter 
of this paper, so far as possible, from that of the communion which 
I have felt it my duty to leave. I shall replace myself as completely 
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as may be in the mental attitude I once occupied. I shall think the 
thoughts which I used to think, and shall employ the arguments 
which I used to employ, and shall urge the facts which I used to 
urge—only, from another stand-point and with a different intention. I 
shall feel the same desires and the same aspirations as formerly, only 
directed to another and a different end. I shall feel a greater interest 
in the efforts and more satisfaction in the success of the High Church 
movement than before, because I now see more clearly that such 
efforts and success indirectly but surely lead souls into the Church. 
I shall, without qualification and on principles of law and equity, 
feel a like indignation at the unjust treatment which the English 
Church receives at the hands of the English State and people, of the 
Anglican episcopate, and of the large majority of the Anglican 
clergy; and shall sympathise with the party of Neo-Reformation 
who seek to instruct the clergy, to influence the bishops, to sever 
Church from State, and to catholicise a Protestant nation. I shall 
even take the liberty to employ—after full warning and by accommoda- 
tion—the language of Anglicanism, which it is difficult to intermit 
at once and after a life-long custom. This freedom in phraseology 
will make me better understood by those whom I address, and will 
not be misunderstood by others. At the same time, however, with 
every wish to be sympathetic and even generous towards old friends 
and former beliefs, such a wish must not be gratified at the expense 
of veracity. It would be dishonest to disguise the truth. I cannot, 
therefore, pretend that no change has taken place in my religious 
conviction. I cannot profess to believe that black is white; or, that 
black and white are interchangeable. I cannot profess to believe 
that ‘ Anglican’ and ‘ Catholic’ represent the same idea under diffe- 
rent conditions ; that dis-union and union are convertible terms, or 
identical facts; that it is a matter of indifference whether one is with- 
out or within the pale of the Catholic and Roman Church. 

3. Into Anglican difficulties which, from their intrinsic importance 
or from the importance of their results, may be termed those of the 
first magnitude, I do not propose to enter. These momentous diffi- 
culties, in their solution and in whatever direction they may be 
solved, do not terminate in doubt. They end in certitude. If the 
Church of England in truth be corporately in union with the re- 
mainder of Christendom; if her bishops can actually impart the 
jurisdiction which is essential to the ministrations of the clergy; if 
her sacramental rites really do convey all that they profess to convey 
to faithful souls—then, there would be no room left for doubt. The 
Church of England would be a true Church. It would be the duty 
of all her children to adhere to her. It would be wrong to depart out 
of her communion. It would not be justifiable to depart, even in 
order to secure more blessings, greater privileges, fewer imperfections, 
less questionable surroundings. But, on the other hand, if Anglican 
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sacraments be found.to be wanting in efficacy ; if Anglican orders be 
discovered to lack some essential element of spiritual power; if 
Anglican disunion and division be allowed to. sever English Church- 
men from the centre of Christendom—then, in any case and much 
more in all the cases combined, no further argument is required. 
The Church of England stands self-condemned. There is no alterna- 
tive offered to members of the English Church... They must submit 
to a communion whose divine sacraments—to adopt the Vincentian 
rule of catholicity, much patronised by Anglicans—have everywhere 
been admitted, whose sacred orders have always been acknowledged, 
and whose universal oneness is perceived by all faithful men. 

But there are Anglican difficulties which are not of the first 
magnitude; which are, in a sense, of secondary importance. There 
are certain difficulties which, if there were no further difficulties 
lying beyond or behind; or which, if they presented themselves under 
the sanction of authority, instead of without or against authority, 
might be overlooked or accepted. There are difficulties, again, in 
themselves unimportant, which become of moment when they result 
from or lead to more and graver difficulties; when they are accepted, 
or ignored, or condoned, and in any case when they are not con- 
demned by those in authority; or again, when they are widespread, 
on the increase, and threaten to become rampant and general. There 
are difficulties, also, which when honestly pressed home cause facts 
to take another colouring, or dogmas to take another aspect, and as 
a consequence, truth to take its true position. There are difficulties, 
again, which one by one may be disregarded ; but which, when they 
are added one to another, obtain a cumulative force which compels an 
inquirer to think anew, to reason anew, to conclude anew ; and which, 
in the end, prove overpowering to his old thoughts, to his old reasons, 
to his old conclusions. And it is to these difficulties of secondary 
moment, and to such as these, that I desire to draw attention, as 
forming the basis of an Apology for doubt in the present position of 
the Church of England. 

The more elementary difficulties in the Anglican position, as has 
been said, with the one exception already named—the question of 
authority—are designedly omitted from this Apology. To do them 
justice would fill a volume rather than an essay. The present 
writer, also, is conscious that he is powerless to do them justice. 
He is, moreover, persuaded, from personal knowledge, that the 
majority of Anglicans who may honour him by reading these words. 
are not, on account of such primary difficulties, affected in their 
allegiance to the English Church. As a fact beyond controversy, 
the great historical, dogmatic and moral questions which divide 
Christendom are not the difficulties which, in the first place, attack 
loyal members of the Church of England. That they eventually 
enter, and enter deeply, into the controversy is not denied. But 
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the average Anglican, whether layman or cleric, is incapacitated 
by an absence of early training, and still more by misdirected 
training, from forming’ a judgment upon them which is worth 
possessing. Of course, there are many exceptions to this law. In 
spite of it, both laics and clerics of the High Church party dabble, 
so to say, in polemical subjects. They are supplied with answers. 
which are deemed sufficient to objections which are deemed valid. 
These answers appear in the current literature of the day; and very 
remarkable statements occasionally find their-way into print. But, 
so perfunctory and imperfect is this fragmentary instruction, that in 
cases in which God has been pleased to open the eyes of any, whether 
of priests or people, to see Catholic truth, an effect little short of a 
divine revelation has ensued. If either an over-taxed clergyman, or 
a layman ‘cumbered about many things,’ can once be persuaded to 
pause awhile in his onward career, in order to inquire independently 
into the facts of history or the truths of Christianity ; or honestly to 
face for himself the difficulties which beset and invade the Church of 
England—then, scales inevitably fall from his eyes and doubts invari- 
ably arise in his mind. When he sees clearly, these doubts, with 
hardly an exception, terminate in submission to the Catholic Church. 
But, short of this result and apart from this cause, legitimate doubts 
upon subjects of secondary importance germinate almost spontaneously 
in the soul. Doubts seem to be in the air. Men almost live in an 
atmosphere of doubt in the Anglican communion. It is an oft- 
repeated experience in the past half-century, that the ablest and most 
active of Anglican parish priests, the staunchest and most zealous of 
Anglican laity sooner or later become the victims of doubt. Indeed, 
it almost appears to be a law of the supernatural life, that when 
Anglicans reach a certain spiritual level in the Establishment ; when 
they obtain a high and true conception of the Church, in the abstract, 
of her claims and their duty—then doubts in the catholicity of the 
Anglican communion immediately and inevitably arise. It is not so 
much that men and women cultivate doubts, as that they are naturally 
subjected to them. They are attacked by doubts, as by a disease. 
They are powerless to prevent them. These doubts, even when they 
begin in matters of secondary importance, produce a permanent effect. 
They either lead the inquirer to the true Haven of safety ; or, they 
leave him helplessly stranded, a melancholy wreck of theological 
uncertainty and discontent, unsatisfied with his own communion and 
unassured of any other. 


What may be some of the doubts which predispose loyal Anglicans 
to ‘reconsider their position’ in the English Church? What may 
be some of the reasons which tend to lead thoughtful, cultivated and 
intelligent English Churchmen to renounce, as is sometimes urged 
hy those who should better know their own theology, ‘the Church of 
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their baptism ;’ and to seek admission, as they proceed to say, into an 
“alien and hostile communion’? It is possible in this paper to place 
upon record but a few of the reasons and a few of the doubts; and 
they can only be set forth in the briefest form. These doubts and 
reasons, however, must not be taken as hypothetical causes of con- 
version; but rather, as causes which have produced a positive effect. 
They must not be considered merely as causes of secession which may 
assail, or ought to convince, consistent Anglicans; but rather, as 
causes which have really attacked, and have actually conquered, 
individual members of the Church of England. At the same time, 
from the exigencies of space, these causes can only be discussed here 
in general terms, not in detail: they can only be treated as specimens 
-of further and un-named difficulties, not exhaustively. Neither can 
the steps be traced, nor the process be described, by which, in any 
individual case, doubts in the Established Religion may legitimately 
lead to faith in the Catholic Church. But, if any reader should care 
to learn in what may consist such further difficulties in Anglicanism, 
and what was the mental result to a clergyman under the influence 
of them, I would take the liberty of mentioning a recent work of my 
own. In an essay upon ‘The Neglect of Dogmatic Theology in the 
Church of England,’! is contained a statement of the way in which 
many difficulties struck myself, even in days when I was loyal to the 
principles of the Establishment. Indeed, as these difficulties cannot 
be repeated in this place, I desire to be allowed to consider that essay 
as supplementing the contents of the present Apology for doubt in 
the Church of England. 

I. First and foremost, the Church of England does not, as a fact, 
authoritatively teach the whole counsel of God, the entire scheme of 
Christian revelation, the complete system of Catholic doctrine. It 
only teaches a segment, even if a large and important segment, of 
the mystic circle. None can affirm that the Prayer-book contains 
more than the minimum of the teaching of the English Church—of 
the teaching which is supposed by its adherents to be authorised. 
Its history, the principle of its compilation, the changes to which it 
has been subjected, the form which it has taken, and the manner in 
which it is employed—these are sufficient intimations of the truth 
of this assertion. The Prayer-book entirely omits to notice wide 
portions of the Catholic Faith. It denies some portions. It qualifies 
some. It is patient only of others. I do not say that the Prayer- 
book forbids an Anglican to accept what he considers the complete 
circle of truth. I only say that it does not actually teach him the 
whole, or anything like the whole, of his religion. An Anglican has 
to pass beyond the bounds of his authorised formularies in order to 
master the faith which was once delivered to the saints. Take but 


1 The essay in question forms the Introduction to a book called Principles of the 
faith in relation to Sin, (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
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elementary examples of this statement. The Prayer-book is silent 
upon three points which intimately affect every baptised Christian, 
in his belief in the past, in his actions at the present, and in his 
hopes or fears for the future. It is silent upon the infallible teaching 
power of the Church; and omits to say what it teaches with infalli- 
bility. It is silent upon the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, 
and our relation towards this article of the Creed. It is silent upon 
the mystery of the Intermediate State; and says nothing on the 
prospects or condition of the soul after death, and before the general 
judgment, in Purgatory. 

Nor is the manner in which the Church of England enunciates 
Divine truth more conformable to Catholic requirement than the 
matter of her authorised teaching. Although the Anglican formu- 
laries are plain and even emphatic in their denials; yet, their positive 
teaching is not definite, is not direct, is not decided. On the con- 
trary, it is vague, indirect, hesitating. Take but a single example, 
in confirmation of this assertion. The teaching of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion, which are said to ‘contain the true doctrine 
of the Church of England’ is essentially undogmatic in form. Some 
of the Articles, indeed, specially the earlier ones, definitely assert 
certain fundamental truths of religion. Yet, upon the theological 
questions which divide Christendom, they are more concerned with 
contradictions of error, hypothetic or actual, with balancing opposite 
probabilities, with estimating the worth of different controversial 
statements, or with conditioning certain obvious or obscure doctrines, 
than with dogmatically declaring the Christian faith. The Twenty- 
eighth Article ‘On the Lord’s Supper,’ is a crucial instance of most 
of these defects. It omits entirely the dogmatic aspect of the sacrifice 
of the altar, and of its relation to the living and the faithful departed.. 
It pronounces only on the subjective view of the Sacrament, and on 
the mode and results of a worthy reception. It seeks to combine, if 
not to harmonise, two imperfect theories of the Holy Eucharist—as 
if two incomplete truths could make one that is perfect—viz. that 
‘the Supper of the Lord is not only a sign’ of love, but also is ‘a 
Sacrament of our redemption.’ It denies that Transubstantiation 
can * be proved by Holy Writ ;’ but, it fails to define what the Church 
of England authoritatively teaches on the mode of the Real Presence. 
It declares that the Sacrament ‘was not, by Christ’s ordinance, re- 
served ;’ but, it omits to state that the Sacrament, by the custom of 
Christ’s Church, has ever been reserved. 

These reasons for inquiry in a single region of honest doubt in 
the Church of England, it will be observed, are negative. But 
negative reasons for questioning the title-deeds of an ecclesiastical 
organisation to the obedience of the faithful—supposing the reasons. 
to be valid—are equally important with those that are positive. The 
latter, however, are not wanting and may be given. For instance = 
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in questions of belief it is difficult to determine what doctrines, if 
any, the Established Religion imposes upon its members as de fide, 
by its own presumably divine authority. I say, ‘if any,’ of set pur- 
pose. For, if there be documentary forms of belief which, on sound 
principles of Church authority, might be and ought to be dogmatically 
enforced upon a Christian society, they certainly are the Creeds of 
Christendom. But even the Creeds of the Church are only offered 
to faithful Anglicans on a principle of belief which falls short of that 
of authority. In other words, they are offered by the Anglican 
Church on the principle of private judgment. The Creeds are to be 
accepted because they may be intellectually proved—not because the 
Church, on her own God-given authority, pronounces them to be true 
of faith. The Eighth Article of Religion is plain upon this point. It 
says: ‘ The three Creeds ought thoroughly to be received and believed ; 
jor they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.’ 

The like Anglican principle appears also in another quarter where 
it is little expected ; and where, indeed, at first sight and theoretically, 
Church authority seems to be supreme. I allude to the appeal of the 
English Church to antiquity. This appeal, if we remember by whom 
it was made and to what it was made, was absolutely novel in the 
history of Christianity. For, it was an appeal by an isolated and 
national Church against the residue of Western Christendom: it was 
an appeal from the living voice of a living Church to the dead letter 
of a long-past age. It was novel, moreover, upon a further ground : 
because it was an appeal by a corporate society, presumably divine, to 
the principle of private judgment. That it was really an appeal to 
private judgment is clear from three considerations: first, because 
the Church which declares the principle lays no claim to the power 
by which alone an appeal to antiquity can be exercised, viz. an infal- 
lible teaching power. Secondly, because whether or not it claims to 
be an infallible teacher, the Church of England has not exercised its 
power in the past, and does not exercise it in the present. Thirdly, 
and in consequence of the two former reasons, because individual 
opinion has been left free, and jails not to use its freedom, to decide 
what was the creed of the early ages, what were the traditions of 
the primitive Fathers, and what were the issues of the C2cumenical 
Councils. A living voice of a living Church alone could satisfy the 
two earlier conditions, and thus would avoid the need and even the 
possibility of the last. But, no voice speaks, no voice attempts to 
speak, in the existing Church of England. A like remark, also, 
may be made, in passing, on the use of the Vincentian rule of faith, 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, as a test of doctrine 
by Anglicans. - The test is as faultless within, as it is untrustworthy 
without, the Church. The language is the language of authority ; 
but its employment is the use of private judgment. A law may be 
a good law when administered by authority, and no law at all when 
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enforced by individuals. And no power exists in the Church of 
England either to use or to apply, under authority, the famous canon 
of Vincent of Lerins. 

II. Next, the discipline of the Anglican Church is avowedly im- 
perfect. In her Commination Office, she herself owns to this fault. 
She much wishes that the ‘ godly discipline’ of the primitive Church, 
by which ‘such persons as stood convicted of notorious sin were put to 
open penance,’ ‘ may be restored again.’ Ecclesiastical discipline in 
England, though improved of late years, has become a bye-word for 
inefficiency. In nearly every class of society morality stands at a 
very low ebb—specially, in a mercantile country, in relation to money 
making. Without estimating the moral condition of the lower 
orders, the public papers reveal a lamentable laxity in the middle 
and upper classes. Commercial morality, using the words in the 
widest sense from that of merchant princes to that of petty traders, 
as well as the social morality of the upper-ten-thousand in England, 
at the present time, is sufficiently bad to deserve a national judg- 
ment upon sin. It need not be asserted that the Established Church, 
though dominant in England until the last half-century, is alone 
responsible for this declension in morals. But, it may fairly be 
said, that in each department of morals ecclesiastical discipline is in 
abeyance. No attempt is made by the Church to deal with immo- 
rality amongst the laity: whilst amongst the clergy immorality is 
seldom authoritatively dealt with. Of her own inherent power, the 
English communion exercises no external and coercive discipline, 
whether by -her Synods or courts Christian, whether by her bishops or 
parish priests, whether by her sacraments in life or by her rites in 
death. As an Established Religion, indeed, she is incapable of acting 
outside or apart from the law of the land: and the law of the land, 
where Nonconformity divides the nation with the Establishment, is 
jealous of any independent action of a spiritual power which both, 
Conformity and Nonconformity, at least tacitly, uphold. Nor does 
the National Church profess to act independently of civil law. In- 
deed, even within the legitimate sphere of a Church’s authority, the 
minvmum of Christian obligation is hardly observed in relation to 
at least three cardinal points of discipline—confession, communion, 
and excommunication. 

Excommunication, for evil living, is unknown in the Church of 
England of to-day, save in terms and by tradition. It is well known, 
however, that the clergy are often placed in positions of much moral 
and legal difficulty by a conflict of opposite authorities, conscientious 
and civil. The difficulty arises, in one of many instances, on the 
death of a person of notoriously bad character, and on the application 
of the relatives of the deceased to a parish priest for the celebration 
of a Christian burial. Cases could be mentioned in which a clergy- 
man has ‘ presented’ to his bishop, for episcopal censure, the names 
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of such- parishioners in their lifetime, in order to prevent a scandal 
at the grave. But, so far as I know, no cases are on record, of late years, 
in which Anglican bishops have taken action upon such presentments, 
and thus saved their clergy from further responsibility. Some parish 
priests, indeed, on their own authority, would seem to solve the diffi- 
culty in question by mutilating the Burial Office of the English 
Church. Laxity in discipline, however, prevents the Establishment 
from denying the last Christian rites to an atheist, to an infidel, to one 
who has unconsciously killed himself by drink, or (as a rule) to one 
who has been consciously guilty of self-destruction—provided only, 
in each instance, that baptism has been duly administered. 

A like laxity is observable in the absence of any effective defence 
of the Lord’s Table in the English Church from the profane approach 
of unworthy communicants. The Establishment is powerless legally 
to deny communion to a baptised heretic or schismatic. This has 
been lately proved in a somewhat notorious case, to which attention 
will be recalled bye and bye. But, meanwhile, it is noteworthy to 
those who appeal to the teaching of the primitive Church and to the 
practice of the early ages, to remark the facility of approach to the 
altar in the Church of England, even for the most heinous sinners. 
The ‘ Warning for the Celebration of Holy Communion’ is distinct 
on this point. Ifa sinner can only‘ quiet his own conscience’ by self- 
examination, by confession to God alone, by a purpose of amendment, 
and by satisfaction made—then, the Anglican Church says he ‘ may 
come holy and clean’ to that sacred Table. In sucha case the neces- 
sity of the sacrament of confession is expressly excluded; by the well- 
known after-direction for its use when, ‘ by this means,’ persons can- 
not quiet their own consciences. And that the sinful may not be in 
doubt as to the amount of heinousness which is covered by this Anglican 
rule, the Prayer-book is explicit as to certain post-baptismal deadly 
sins—blasphemy, slander of God’s Word, adultery, envy, or ‘any 
other grievous crime.’ Neither, is this the only instance of laxity in 
the English Church on the question of communion. By the law of 
the Church, ‘ every parishioner shall communicate at the least three 
times in the year.’ Not only, however, do the large majority of 
Anglicans not communicate thrice in the year ; but, persons who thus 
fail in their Christian duty are considered to be bond fide members of 
the Establishment, and are allowed to exercise their privileges as such, 
whether legal or spiritual. 

It might have been expected, by some who watch the course of 
ecclesiastical events, that bishops who may be hampered as officers of 
the State by civil law, would exercise their office as spiritual persons, 
in promoting Christian discipline, with the utmost freedom. The 
expectation, in the case of the Anglican episcopate, would not be 
realised. English bishops have lately given to the world one more 
evidence of their deep-rooted aversion from Catholic discipline, on 
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the subject of confession of sin, This evidence has been afforded in 
the freest assemblage of which the Church of England was capable— 
in an assembly so free, that its members were not even shackled by 
the prescriptive forms of an Anglican Synod. At the ‘ Conference of 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion holden at Lambeth Palace, 
July 1878,’ were assembled, with scarcely an exception, the entire 
English-speaking episcopate. The bishops of the English Church 
were supplemented by the American episcopate, and by the Scotch, 
Irish, and Colonial bishops. The State-appointed bishops were out- 
numbered by those who owe their elevation to election in the pro- 
portion of two to one. Hence, on a prima facie view of any decision 
at which the Conference might arrive, there existed a similar proba- 
bility that such decision would be more or less Catholic in tone. In 
spite of this presumption, its declaration on Confession is the saddest 
and most severe blow which has been inflicted on the Church of Eng- 
land by its fathers in God, since the era of the Tractarian movement. 
It may be added, that few blows have been received with such pro- 
found indifference by the High Church party. This is the more 
noteworthy, because the life-work of the Anglican clergy, in one of 
the most momentous of priestly duties has thus been categorically and 
emphatically condemned, by the unanimous judgment of their eccle- 
siastical superiors. The Pan-Anglican episcopate have recorded 
‘their deliberate opinion, that no minister of the (English) Church 
is authorised . . . to enjoin, or even encourage, the practice of 
habitual confession to a priest.’ This declaration was made in the 
presence of the ‘ habitual’ sin of the modern Babylon in which the 
bishops met. A practical commentary upon it is to be found in the 
conduct and teaching of the Anglican clergy. For ten, twenty, forty 
years the High Church clergy have themselves practised ‘ habitual 
confession,’ and have encouraged, if not enjoined, the same on their 
penitents. I am not aware that their life-long custom has been 
changed or modified since the publication of the authorised ‘ Letter 
from the Bishops.’ 

III. Again, the ceremonial of the Church of England, as allowed 
theoretically by her writers and as her clergy practically maintain, 
has not preserved intact the deposit of ritual committed to the 
Church of God. She does not by authority reproduce the Divine 
worship of the Catholic Religion. Nor need we look beyond the 
highest act of religious worship known to the Church, 7.e. to the forms 
of secondary worship which have been sanctioned in the Church’s 
later history. It is sufficient to take the Communion Office of the 
Anglican body, and to compare it with the Order of the ancient rite. 
of St. Osmund of Salisbury, to restore which is the laudable ambition 
of many High Churchmen. The comparison will display the truth 
of the above assertion. The Anglican office is but a shadow or 
skeleton of its saintly original: it may be even said, that it is a dis- 
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torted shadow and a mutilated skeleton. For, not only have some 
‘members of the liturgical body entirely disappeared, but much of the 
dignity and beauty, much of the grandeur of outline, and much of 
the delicacy of detail are wanting. Indeed, as it has been often 
pointed out, the Anglican rite is a deformed and an imperfect rite. 
It contains all that High Churchmen consider essential to the validity 
of a celebration : though it contains also, on their own admission, but 
the minimum of ceremonial form. 

Nor is this estimate of the Prayer-book in practice confined to 
High Churchmen. For, although the variations from the rubrical 
letter by other schools are fewer in number, even if greater in im- 
portance, than those of the Tractarian school; yet, no clergyman 
whatever may be his opinions either does or can perform Divine 
service in an Anglican church according to the letter and the letter 
only of the Prayer-book, neither more nor less. He always makes 
additions to the rubrics: he generally makes subtractions. The 
efforts of a large body of eminent clergy and laity have for many 
years past been directed to supplement the deficiencies in the Eucha- 
ristic office. Such efforts, it is true, have been made chiefly upon 
personal and individual authority. But, their results in many cases 
have been accepted eventually; and are gradually changing the 
character of public worship in the English Church from a low type 
of ceremonial to one that is far higher. Both the results and the 
efforts, however, tend to show what is otherwise abundantly clear, 
that the liturgical office of the Church of England is lacking in 
many elements of the sacrificial worship of the Catholic Church, 
which are necessary to its perfection. Indeed, it may be said that, 
for a period of three hundred years, the Prayer-book has omitted to 
order and the elergy have omitted to use certain liturgical adjuncts 
at the altar which our Divine Lord certainly employed at the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament, and His Church has ever since ceaselessly 
employed. It may be added, that all the Anglican bishops have 
condoned the omission, whilst many of them have prohibited its 
rectification. 

The last remark does not exhaust the question of ceremonial 
uncertainty which exists at the present day in the Church of Eng- 
land. It is not too much to say, that the recent attempts to supple- 
ment the mutilated Anglican liturgy with certain features essential 
to its full ritual integrity, have been condemned by every existing 
authority in the Establishment. Although introduced under the 
sanction of the letter of the Church’s law, these Catholic additions 
have been, again and again, incontinently abandoned, without suf- 
ficient cause or in deference to a lower authority than that of the 
Church, by some clergy who had introduced them, or by their imme- 
diate successors. They have been discouraged, and in part pronounced 
against, in elaborate reports by the Convocation of the clergy. A 
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special Act of Parliament has been passed for their speedy and 
economical suppression, which, however futile its operation in certain 
cases, has been effectual in others. This is a fact which would not 
have found a place in the present recital had not the bishops them- 
selves introduced the Bill into Parliament, and accepted its provisions 
when the Bill became law. Individual bishops, over and over again, 
have forbidden their employment, both in official decisions and by 
fatherly admonitions. The bishops in the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion have pronounced against them. The whole English-speaking 
Episcopate, in the Pan-Anglican Conference, in view of the ‘ unhappy 
disputes on questions of ritual . . . desire to affirm the principle 
that no alteration from long accustomed ritual should be made ’—on 
an undoubtedly true principle, but on one which is fatal to ceremonial 
reformation in the English Church, viz.—‘ contrary to the admonition 
of the bishop of the diocese.’ And both the usurped authority of 
the newly created Parliamentary Court of Arches (so called), and the 
older and more constitutional, but not more Catholic, tribunal of the 
Crown in Council, have alike concurred in their positive condemnation 
of every ritual restoration of importance which has been re-intro- 
duced in the Anglican Church. 
IV. The relations, again, which exist between the Church of 
England and the State of England are not, in the eyes of Catholics, 
reconcilable with the Divine constitution of the Church. It seems to 
them as if the rights and privileges, the jurisdiction and authority of 
a Christian society, in corporate union with the temporal power, had 
been not only reduced to a minimum, but had been tyranically and 
forcibly usurped. Indeed, the most complete Erastianism prevails ; 
and the Establishment, whilst adhering to many forms of an indepen- 
dent ecclesiastical organisation, has become a mere department of a non- 
Christian civil government. This is obvious in manifold ways. Not 
only are all the officers of the English Church in the highest posts of 
authority appointed by a State which is not necessarily Christian ; 
but, most of the offices which are the next highest in rank and dignity 
are also held upon State appointment. Not only does Parliament 
divide existing ecclesiastical districts, make fresh parishes, and create 
new bishoprics; but one large class of parish priests, and all the 
bishops, receive their ecclesiastical status and position direct from 
the State; and the latter take an ‘Oath of Homage’ to the Crown, 
kneeling before the Sovereign, which expressly includes a recognition 
both of their spiritualities and temporalities. Not only does the 
Convocation of the Anglican Church in the date of its meetings 
follow the sessions of Parliament ; but, Convocation is opened by the 
will of the government of the day, debates by the will of the govern- 
ment, is closed by the will of the government—for a season or per- 
manently—and can proceed to legislate for the Establishment only 
by the will of the government. Not only are spiritual appeals deter- 
G2 
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mined in the last resort by a purely secular tribunal, a position which 
appears to be bearable to the High Church party, or at least, they 
do bear it; but, recent secular legislation has produced a condition of 
anarchy which threatens to be unbearable—though no steps have yet 
been taken to relieve the Establishment from the burden. Now, at 
the formal request of any three nominal parishioners, whether of bad 
character or good, the bishop’s own diocesan court may be ignored 
in spiritual suits. Many important results issue from this state of 
anarchy, some of which were doubtless unforeseen by the primates 
who originated the Public Worship Regulation Act; and some of 
which are not even yet recognised by many who are the victims of 
its provisions. Two only need here be named. 1. In certain cases 
spiritual causes may be tried, and in certain other cases spiritual 
causes must be tried, in a civil court of first instance. 2. In every 
ecclesiastical case the first court of appeal (once the archiepiscopal 
court), though dignified by the old canonical title, is now and in 
reality a lay tribunal of recent constitution. This unhappy condi- 
tion has been created by Parliament during the last five years only 
in the life of the Established Church: but henceforth, lay decisions 
will be binding on the consciences of the clergy in every department 
of theology, even on questions of pure doctrine. 

Existing relations between Church and State in England in one 
of the above departments may be fitly illustrated by official quota- 
tions. The following is a portion of an ‘ Order in Council constitut- 
ing the Bishopric of Truro,’ as published in the London Gazette :-— 


Whereas, in pursuance of the Bishopric of Truro Act, 1876, . . . her Majesty 
is pleased, by and with the advice of her most honourable Privy Council, to order 
and declare as follows:—1l. The Bishopric of Truro is hereby founded. 2. The 
diocese . . . shall consist of the archdeaconry of Cornwall. 3. The parish church 
of St. Mary . . . is assigned as a cathedral church... . 4. The Bishop of Truro 

. is hereby invested with all such rights, privileges, and jurisdictions as are 
possessed by any other bishop in England, and is subjected to the metropolitan 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The reader will observe the almost Papal power claimed and 
exercised by a Protestant Sovereign over the entire range of eccle- 
siastical organisation from the parish priest upwards to the Primate 
of AH England. The parish church becomes a cathedral. An entire 
county is placed under a fresh episcopal organisation. An archdeacon 
is removed from the jurisdiction of a superior whom he has promised 
to obey, to the jurisdiction of another to whom he has given no such 
promise. One half of a diocese is divided from the other half. A 
new bishopric is constituted with all episcopal rights direct from the 
Crown. And the new bishop is placed, by the same supreme authority, 
under the metropolitical jurisdiction of the see of Canterbury. 

The following, again, is a copy of the Oath of Homage taken by 
bishops of the Anglican Church to the reigning Sovereign: ‘Ff, ’ 
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Doctor in Divinity, now elected, confirmed and consecrated Bishop of 

, do hereby declare that your Majesty is the only supreme Governor 
of this your realm in spiritual and ecclesiastical things, as well as in 
temporal, and that no foreign prelate or potentate has any jurisdiction 
within this realm.’ So far the reader will be familiar with the tenour 
of the oath. It is more than probable that he may be unfamiliar 
with the remainder, which runs thus: ‘And I acknowledge that I 
hold the said bishopric, as well the spiritualities as the temporalities 
thereof, only of your Majesty. And for the same temporalities I do 
my homage presently to your Majesty. So help me God.’ For the 
wider publication of this remarkable document the Anglican Church 
is indebted to the late Lord Russell who, with whatever intention, 
printed it in a letter to the Times in the year 1875. Of course, the 
assertion that the English bishops hold their spiritualities only of the 
Crown, caused considerable discussion at the time when public notice 
was first directed to the oath. Ofcourse, too, the words were explained 
learnedly and ingeniously, until to the minds of most persons they 
were explained away: but, they still remain in the text of the oath, 
and the Establishment is bound by their literal and grammatical sig- 
nification. Equally of course, the Anglican eye and ear became 
accustomed to the sight and sound of the Erastian phrase: and the 
subject has so far passed from the memory of all but students, that 
the Oath of Homage will probably again be a novelty to many who 
read these pages. 

V. In the last place, the communion of the Church of England 
with the remainder (as Anglicans speak) of Western Christendom, or 
with the rest of the Catholic Church, is by authority neither asserted 
without being fulfilled, nor fulfilled without being asserted. Indeed, 
the visible unity of the Church, under the Anglican system, has not 
been reduced to a minimum only. It has been totally destroyed in 
practice, though it is still maintained in argument. The spiritual 
efforts which pious Anglicans make and the daily prayer which they 
are wont to use—in the sense in which they use it—for the re-union 
of Christendom, show that unity does not exist. No Catholic can 
use the prayer for unity, on a like principle and with the same inten- 
tion with which an Anglican employs that venerable prayer from the 
Missal. The efforts, also, which they fruitlessly make after Re-union, 
in a semi-public manner, are not more satisfactory. Ignoring the 
mighty Mother of the West, of whom they are still the children, 
though of course the rebellious children, Anglicans seek actual re- 
union with the Eastern (and dis-united) Churches as a basis of renewed 
communion in the future with Rome. The policy, not to speak of 
the absence of principle, displayed in this effort is the more singular, 
when we remember certain facts in relation to it. Three only need 
be mentioned. 1. The Church of England has officially declared that 
the Eastern Churches have erred from the faith. 2. The Eastern 
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Churches, on their part, entirely repudiate the catholicity of the 
English Church; they require from Anglicans, upon their submission, 
not the conditional baptism of the West, but wn-conditional immer- 
sion—in short, they do not deny the orders alone of Anglicans, but 
their very Christianity. And 3. in nearly every point of doctrine on 
which, as Anglicans say, England differs from Rome—notably on the 
dogma of Transubstantiation—the Church of England is pledged to 
differ also from the Churches of the East. Indeed, the ecclesiastical 
dallying which Anglicans are permitted to indulge with Orientals, 
whilst a genuine union with the West is prohibited, is only explicable 
on one ground. Members of the English Church are, as a rule, 
ignorant of the faith, the worship, the customs and the requirements 
of the Greek Communions. It is almost a repetition of the ancient 
praise of the ‘ blameless Ethiopian.’ 

Nor does the position assumed by many Anglicans towards the 
Catholic Church tend to lessen the theoretic and practical self-assertion 
of the Church of England. The proud, cynical and unyielding tem- 
per which is encouraged against Rome—a temper unscrupulously 
stimulated by the lower class of the ‘Church-press ’—makes the 
re-union of Christendom the more hopeless. How this temper is 
compatible with the ‘imitation of Rome’ by Anglicans which enemies 
call ‘slavish,’ and friends know to be minute and excessive in nearly 
every point to which imitation can reach, is not for me to explain. 
In common with many old friends, I was formerly content to copy 
Rome without criticising her; and to follow without abusing my 
teacher. English imitation, however, reaches from the highest dogma 
of faith to the humblest ceremonial detail. It includes, within the 
limits of the English Church, Roman customs, Roman devotions, 
Roman phraseology, Roman practices, and Roman dress. It extends 
from the Office of Benediction to the shape of a priest’s collar, or the 
buckle on his shoes ; from the system of holding Retreats to the mode 
of administering the Holy Communion to laymen; from the use of 
the Canonical Hours to the use of a light before an altar—where the 
Sacred Presence is not. But, in spite of this wide-spread imitation, 
and so far as human action can hinder or thwart the Divine will for 
the conversion of England, the cause of re-union (to use the language 
of Anglicans) does not thrive. Indeed, it has sensibly decayed 
of late years; and the denial, or even the impossibility of corporate 
unity is implied, if not expressed, in the ecclesiastical autonomy of the 
English Church. For, if the Anglican obedience be rightly self- 
contained and self-governed, there is no real necessity for re-union 
with Rome. Nay, under existing circumstances, there is absolutely 
no place for it. In the meanwhile, the individual belief and the per- 
sonal practice of Anglicans belie the words of the Creed which their 
communion bids them recite. In any rational and consistent manner, 
they do not believe in One Catholic Church. They believe, rather, in 
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-a Church which being, in fact, three-fold, in some transcendental 
way, they conceive to be one. 

If we take a somewhat wider view of the question of unity, 
the utmost inconsistency and disorganisation exist in the English 
Church. Anglicans love to trace their spiritual descent from St. 
Augustine of Canterbury. They declare themselves to be the legiti- 
mate heirs and successors of his jurisdiction and of his teaching. In 
spite, however, of the fact that the Church of St. Augustine first 
ignored and then absorbed the ancient British Church, the Anglican 
communion has loudly protested against a similar mission from Rome, 
under similar circumstances, some centuries later, by the successor of 
St. Gregory. It is not improbable that the analogy may yet be ex- 
tended, beyond the mission of St. Augustine to its results. Again, 
combined hatred and fear of the ‘ Papal Aggression’ a few years ago 
pervaded all classes. They eventually found expression in an Act of 
Parliament, which was remarkable for the impotency of its provisions 
and for the brevity of its career. In spite, however, of the national 
excitement against the late Cardinal and the new Catholic hierarchy, 
the Church of England has been guilty, not of one ‘ Anglican 
Aggression,’ but of many. Here, certainly, is a grave inconsistency— 
if it can be substantiated. 

In one word, Anglican aggressions have been world-wide. But, 
for our present purpose, it is sufficient to confine our attention to 
recent instances. There is no need to speak of the Dominion of 
Canada, in the New World, which has been governed by Catholic 
bishops since the seventeenth century; nor of India, in which the 
Archbishopric of Goa was established in or about the year 1536; nor 
again, in some of our Colonies in Australasia, in which a Catholic 
episcopate long preceded the Anglican missions. It is enough to 
mention, in order to support the above position, that the English 
Church has violated the principle of Catholic unity by establishing 
new bishoprics in ancient sees; and by setting up altar against altar 
in many places, beyond the privileges lawfully permitted to embassy 
chaplaincies. In the East, and without the slightest provocation or 
even excuse, the English Church has intruded herself and her bishops 
into the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. In the West, she has founded 
the bishopric of Gibraltar, which is supposed to include the ancient 
see of Rome. And, over the whole continent of Europe, the Bishop 
of London—with more excuse, indeed, and some reason from an 
Anglican standpoint—has assumed episcopal jurisdiction. 


It is not unnatural for me to say that, on the above difficulties in 
the position of the English Church, I hold a strong opinion. But, 
whatever may be my opinion, it is not in this place aftirmed that these 
difficulties of themselves and apart from further evils, are absolutely 
sufficient to cause any individual soul to change Anglican doubt for 
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Catholic faith. I am not now contending for assurance or certitude. 
I am only discussing causes of uncertainty and of non-assurance. Let 
me suppose it to be possible that an honest English Churchman can 
accept these difficulties by an act of his will, and remain honest. Let 
me suppose that he can, for reasons which I will not pause to name, 
be content to remain where he finds himself, and even to cling with 
the energy of despair, and by ‘the skin of his teeth,’ to the system 
which endorses them. I can, of course, suppose it to be possible; for 
my own conscience bears witness to the possibility. Yet, still, it may 
be affirmed that these difficulties, in the abstract, are enough to shake 
the faith, to cloud the reason, and to disturb the instinct of loyal 
Anglicans. Indeed, they are in reality more than enough to cause 
legitimate doubt, in whatever way such doubt may eventually end. 
And such a mental attitude is all that is here and now demanded of a 
candid inquirer. The difficulties which have been already named are, 
at the least and if no more, a justification for an Apology for doubt 
in the Church of England. 

Two observations, however, may be made in concluding this portion 
of the Apology. In the first place, if any one of these difficulties be 
genuine —whether it be first, a wilful withholding of Catholic dogma ; 
or next, an intentional laxity in discipline; or thirdly, a mutilation of 
sacred rites with a wrong motive ; or again, an unworthy subserviency 
to the decrees of Cesar; or lastly, a deliberate violation of Catholic 
jurisdiction, order and authority on the part of the Establishment— 
such a single blot would produce a reasonable ground of doubt in the 
mind of an Anglican. It would cause him to have doubts in the 
faith, doubts in the morality, or doubts in the worship of the English 
Church, doubts in her relation to the State, or doubts in her relation 
to the residue of Christendom. Such doubts would arise from the 
necessity of the case. Next, if it should appear, not that one difficulty 
out of all, but that one difficulty out of each, of these several sections 
of Church-life is genuine—then, the evidence to an inquirer’s mind 
on the question of doubt would become cumulative in character. 
There would exist an amount of doubtfulness against the catholicity 
of the Establishment which only falls short of positive certitude. 
For, it must be remembered, that these difficulties have arranged 
themselves into a five-fold classification, each one of which includes a 
note of a standing or a falling Church. Christian doctrine, Christian 
duty, Catholic ceremonial, the Church’s independence of the temporal 
power, and the unity of the Church in herself—each of these points 
touches principles of faith or practice which are simply elementary 
propositions in the Religion of Christ. If, therefore, no sufficient 
explanation can be afforded of the above-named difficulties, the 
position of an honest Anglican inquirer, who is the subject of con- 
scientious doubt, becomes one of serious and anxious responsibility 


before God. 
Orsy SHIPLEY. 
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A SUGGESTION AS TO HOME RULE. 


Ir is now about eight years since that phenomenon to English- 
men, Home Rule, first began to take a prominent place in the poli- 
tics of the Empire. Although disaffection to English rule and dislike 
to the Saxon had prevailed in Ireland from the earliest time, it was 
not until about 1870 that the idea prevailed that it was possible so to 
manipulate the Irish elections that members only should be returned 
who were pledged so to use their influence and power as to make all 
legislation impossible until Home Rule was conceded. 

The idea was supposed to have originated with the late Mr. Butt, 
and at the general election of 1874 was so successful, that out of 102 
Irish members returned, more than 60 were pledged to Home Rule; 
in other words, to vote for no party or measure that was not favour- 
able to the concession of a separate Parliament and laws for Ireland. 

I may here observe that I am not one of those who believe that 
it will be ever possible for the Government of Great Britain to be 
seriously affected by a majority of Home Rulers, however large, acting 
without regard to the general advantage of the Empire. 

Whatever party or government should take advantage of such a 
support in Parliament would soon discover that they relied upon a 
broken reed which would pierce the hand that held it. 

A strong reaction and opposition to this dictation would speedily 
arise in England and Scotland which would far more than counter- 
balance any temporary advantage that might be obtained. In the 
meantime, however, all useful legislation and good government might 
suffer a serious check. 

Although Mr. Butt may be said to have been its originator, Home 
Rule, like the monster in Frankenstein, soon outgrew the design and 
control of its creator, and has produced many unforeseen but unfor- 
tunate results. 

It has lowered, especially by what is called the ‘ obstruction,’ 
practised by a part at least of the Home Rulers, the position of the 
House of Commons in the estimation of the country; for no one can 
look at the waste of time and puerile disputes which have there lately 
prevailed, without having his respect for the popular branch of the 
legislature seriously diminished. 
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Home Rule has put on one side as unworthy of serious thought 
-almost every measure of a practical nature which would conduce to 
the good of Ireland; and as a result, the Irish Government appears 
for the last few years to be content to allow legislation to lie dormant, 
well knowing that whatever was proposed would receive the bitterest 
opposition from the Home Rule party. 

To this, however, there is one exception, the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act of last year, which passed by almost general consent, but 
has yet to prove its real value. 

The truth, in effect, of the change that has occurred is seen in 
the altered position of those Irish members, especially on the Liberal 
side of the House, who formerly took an active part in useful legisla- 
tion ; men like the O’Conor Don, Mr. Cogan, and others, whose occu- 
pation is now gone, and who for the time are superseded by the 
political Home Ruler. 

In many other ways, also, the result of the Home Rule craze has 
been bad. The constant dwelling on the misfortunes of Ireland in 
patriotic speeches and by the national press—all the ills of the country 
proposed to be remedied by Home Rule, as if neither England nor 
Scotland had any misfortunes of their own—has seriously exaggerated 
the antipathy already existing between the two countries. It has 
caused many families, moderately well off, to consider whether England 
is not a more advantageous residence, the cost of living being now 
everywhere equalised, than a country where, educational advantages 
being less, and openings fewer, they find themselves out of sympathy 
with the political representation, and swamped in the mass of thought- 
less voters, who desire only to sever the connection with England. 

Little as Ireland has suffered, comparatively to England and Scot- 
land, by the bad times and trade that have so long prevailed, her 
credit and character are affected to a greater degree. The old pro- 
hibition in English settlements of Irish mortgages and securities, 
which ten years ago had almost fallen into disuse, has again been 
largely revived to the exclusion of much valuable capital from Ireland. 
These are some of the injuries caused by the Home Rule cry. 

So long as the mere nominal adherence to a cry like Home Rule 
suffices to insure the election of a candidate for an Irish constituency, 
the temptation is very great to unfit persons to plunge into the 
political arena, to the almost total exclusion of residents in the 
country, however high their position and character. The effect is a 
degradation of the estimation in which the member is held, who is 
often suspected of using the Home Rule cry for his own purposes, 
and whose belief in his own panacea is seriously distrusted. 

And all this for the sake of an object incapable of definition, and 
which, if it could be carried out, there is no proof would be of real 
benefit to the country. 

It seems to be the peculiarity of the Irish to be carried off from 
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time to time by a succession of illusions. During the last thirty 
years we have seen, like a dissolving view, a number of such ideas 
take possession of the Irish mind. It is not so long ago, in conse- 
quence of the famine, that landlords sent numbers of starving tenants 
to the United States at a cost which many of them could ill afford. 
The Encumbered Estates Court was to cure all by introducing a new 
set of solvent proprietors to the ownership of the land. This has 
been succeeded by a reaction under which the reduction of population 
by emigration, although it largely benefited in wages and comfort 
the position of those who remained, was denounced as a sin against 
the country. 

The notable scheme soon followed of the ‘Galway’ harbour and 
packets, which for a time were believed to be the only things wanting 
to secure Irish prosperity, by transporting English goods through the 
centre of Ireland, which, having been twice transhipped, were to be 
forwarded from an Irish port to America. 

The Irish railways were next to be purchased by the State, a 
project which now appears to be entirely abandoned. 

As an old Scotchman long resident in the country observed, 
Ireland would be the most prosperous of countries, if its inhabitants 
would be satisfied to leave well alone, and not perpetually adopt some 
new project of change. 

The last idea is the creation of peasant proprietors, enabled to 
purchase their farms by loans of public money. Much may be said 
in favour of this proposal under prudent restrictions. If successful 
it would fill the void now too often existing between the large land- 
lord and smal! tenant, thereby adding to the stability of the country. 

It must not however be forgotten that the climate of Ireland, the 
habits, and rapid increase of its population must be taken into serious 
consideration when comparing her with those lands where the soil is 
divided and successfully cultivated by small owners. 

Although now apparently on the decline, Home Rule has of all 
the delusions that have prevailed been the most powerful and the 
most mischievous. 

There is a vague grandeur about the phrase peculiarly captivating 
to the Irish imagination. It eludes definition, but appeals to patri- 
otic sentiment, while, strange to say, the political result has been on 
several important occasions to give the Conservative Government a 
larger majority over their opponents than they expected. 

I will now endeavour to trace some of the causes of this Home 
Rule delusion, which, like a deep-seated malady, has numerous 
ramifications. Many attribute it to the remembrance of the evil 
days of the past, of the hard laws of the Saxon conqueror, and of the 
ancient forfeitures on account of rebellions, by which large parts of 
Ireland passed into the hand of the stranger. 

But a closer observer will not be satisfied with this explanation. 
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The days of these severities are long past, and for many years the 
legislature has shown almost a preference for Irish subjects, which on 
many occasions have received greater and more favourable conside- 
ration than those of either England or Scotland. 

The origin of the mischief I believe to exist in the jealousy and 
disappointment felt by a high-spirited nation at having to play a 
secondary part to England and Scotland. 

Although full of genius and talent, the Irish as a nation have 
neither numerical nor monetary power to be in any way rivals of 
Great Britain. The enormous wealth, numbers, and civilisation of 
England, the subdivision of labour, and the persevering industry of 
the people, are far more than a match for the vivacity and clever- 
ness of the Irish. The consciousness of this excites in the quick- 
witted Irishman a feeling that he has not had fair play, and that, if 
his country could only be governed as a separate nation, it would 
result in a prosperity and influence to which it has been ever a 
stranger. 

How this is to be carried out, by what actual steps accomplished, 
should Home Rule be gained, it is not necessary to inquire; but it 
is enough that Irish nationality would be revived, its Parliament 
reopened, the government at Dublin become a reality, and that old 
historical city be restored to the glory of a real capital. All this, 
although a brilliant illusion, excites the patriotic imagination ; 
Home Rule becomes the ery, and the Home Ruler does not stop to 
inquire how many prizes and how much greater advantage his 
compatriots have already secured in the service of the Empire. 

In every department of the State, Irishmen have won their way 
to the top of the tree. In the army, at the bar, in the Church and 
all the professions, we find Irishmen winning and deserving the most 
prominent places, while in the appointments filled by competitive 
examinations, Irishmen far more than hold their own. Although 
they do not perceive it, Irishmen would be sacrificing the substance 
for the shadow ;—and what would be the rewards in the professions 
or public service if confined only to what a country by no means 
rich, with but little trade and commerce, could afford to offer? The 
highest practice at the Irish bar at present, I believe, hardly equals 
the salary of an Irish judge. 

Were Home Rule granted, not the least evil would be the effect 
on the English Parliament. Imagine an assembly at Westminster 
without the Irish element in it. It would be dull as ditch-water. 
It would too nearly resemble an assembly of magistrates at quarter 
sessions, or a debate in the Common Council of the City of London. 

The diversity of subjects in which Irish members feel interest, 
their enthusiasm, the wit and ability so often marking their speeches, 
give an interest to the debates in the House of Commons, which 
would not exist if confined to the prosaic and local Saxon. 
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Everything with the Irishman is a political question: from the 
Galway packet-station and State purchases of railroads of former days 
to the Sunday closing- of public-houses of the present. Less time 
might be consumed in talk if the Irish element were absent, but it 
would be at a serious loss of the interest of the House. 

I am not now alluding to the small band of modern obstructives, 
but looking back to the brilliant Irish names of the past, whose wit 
and talent reflected so much credit on their country. 

And if the effect would be damaging to the British legislature, 
what would it be to an Irish one ? 

Imagine Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar obstructing Ulster Bills 
with interminable speeches in an Irish House of Commons, and 
wasting their eloquence upon a dwindling band of bored compatriots, 
without even the inestimable gratification of aggravating the unhappy 
Saxon. The idea is absurd. The Irish debates would collapse in a 
month ; and not even the banishment of the clerks in the Bank of 
Ireland from the old Irish Parliament-House, and the possession of 
a mace and a real Irish Speaker in that chair which has so long 
reposed on the shores of Lough Neagh,' would be able to restore the 
interest and influence of the Irish Parliament. 

No people would feel the difference between a provincial and 
imperial parliament so much as the Irish members themselves. As a 
distinction, membership would soon cease to prevail; and without 
the power, wealth, and population, now at the back of the present 
Parliament, and which forms its real attraction, the Irish assembly 
would sink into insignificance and into the position of a large local 
board. 

In thus considering the effect of Home Rule, the theory attempted 
to be set up is not seriously considered, of a parliament for Irish 
members only, to be held in Dublin, from which a deputation, as it 
were, of members should afterwards proceed to London and take part 
in the consideration of imperial matters. 

This idea appears to be impracticable, and it is very doubtful if 
the saving of cost and the local knowledge which might be gained, 
were Irish bills considered in Dublin instead of in London, would be 
worth the risk of the jobbery, prejudice, and incomplete inquiry that 
would probably befall them. 

Home Rule conveys a different meaning to different minds, and, 
whatever may have been the original intention, there is no doubt that 
now the three subjects of the land, education, and religion are to 
large classes its chief attraction. 

Into these questions, involving as they would do a total change 


' The chair in which the Speakers of the Irish House of Commons sat was 
removed at the Union by the last Speaker ‘ Skeffington,’ ancestor of the present Lord 
Massareene, to his residence on Lough Neagh, in the county Antrim, where it still 
remains, 
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Home Rule has put on one side as unworthy of serious thought 
almost every measure of a practical nature which would conduce to 
the good of Ireland; and as a result, the Irish Government appears 
for the last few years to be content to allow legislation to lie dormant, 
well knowing that whatever was proposed would receive the bitterest 
opposition from the Home Rule party. 

To this, however, there is one exception, the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act of last year, which passed by almost general consent, but 
has yet to prove its\real value. 

The truth, in effect, of the change that has occurred is seen in 
the altered position of those Irish members, especially on the Liberal 
side of the House, whorformerly' took ‘an active ‘part in useful legisla~ 
tion; men like,the O’Conor Don, Mr. Cogan, and others; whose dceu~ 
pation is now goné, and. who for the time ‘are superseded, by the 
political Home Ruler. «; 

In many other ways, also, the result of the Home Rule/craze has 
been bad. . The constant.dwelling on the misfortunes of Ireland in 
patriotic speeches and, by the national press—all the ills of the country 
proposed to be remedied.by Home Rule; as if neither England nor 
Scotland had any, misfortunes of their-own—has seriously exaggerated 
the antipathy already: existing between the two countries. It has 
caused many families, moderately well off, to consider whether England 
is not a more: advantageous residence, the cost of living being now 
eyerywhere equalised; than a country where, educational advantages 
being less, and openings fewer, they find themselves out of sympathy 
with the political repnesentation, and swamped in the mass of thought- 
less voters, who desire only to sever tlie connection with England. 

Little as Ireland has suffered, comparatively to England and Scot- 
land, by the bad times and trade that have so long prevailed, her 
credit and character are affected to a greater degree. The old pro- 
hibition in English settlements of ‘Irish mortgages and ‘securities, 
which ten years ago had almost fallen into disuse, has again been 
largely revived to the exclusion of much valuable capital from Ireland. 
These are some of the injuries caused by the Home Rule cry. 

So long as the mere nominal adherence to a cry like Home Rule 
suffices to insure the election of a candidate for an Irish constituency, 
the temptation is very great to unfit persons to plunge into the 
political arena; to the almost total exclusion of residents ‘in| the 
country, howeyer high their position and character. The effect is a 
degradation of the estimation in which the member is held, who is 
often suspected of; using the Home Rule ery for his own purposes, 
and whose belief inhis own panacea is seriously distrusted. 

And all this, for the sake of an object incapable of definition, and 
which, if it could; be carried out, there is:no weit would . be of real | 
benefit to the country. 

It seems to be the peculiarity of: the Irish ri be carried. off from 
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time to time by a succession of illusions. During the last thirty 
years we have seen, like a dissolving view, a number of such ideas 
take possession of the Irish mind. It is not so long ago, in conse- 
quence of the famine, that landlords sent numbers of starving tenants 
to the United States at a cost which many of them could ill afford. 
The Encumbered Estates Court was to cure all by introducing a new 
set of solvent proprietors to. the ownership of the land. This has 
been succeeded by a reaction under which the reduction of population 
by emigration, although it largely benefited in wages and comfort 
the position of those who remained,:was denounced as a sin against 
the country. 

The notable scheme soon followed of the ‘Galway’ harbour and 
packets, which for a time were believed to be the only things wanting 
to secure Irish prosperity, by transporting English goods through the 
centre of Ireland, which, having been twice transhipped, were to be 
forwarded from an Irish port to America. 

The Irish railways were next to be purchased by the State, a 
project which now appears to be entirely abandoned. 

As an old Scotchman long resident in the country observed, 
Ireland would be the most prosperous of countries, if its inhabitants 
would be satisfied to leave well alone, and not perpetually adopt some 
new project. of change. 

The last idea is the creation of peasant proprietors, enabled to 
purchase their farms by loans of public money. Much may be said 
in favour of this proposal under prudent restrictions. If successful 
it would fill the void now too often existing between the large land- 
lord and small tenant, thereby adding to the stability of the country. 

It must not however be forgotten that the climate of Ireland, the 
habits, and rapid increase of its population must be taken into serious 
consideration when comparing her with those lands where the soil is 
divided and successfully cultivated by small owners. 

Although now apparently on the decline, Home Rule has of all 
the delusions that have prevailed been the most powerful and the 
most mischievous. 

There is a vague grandeur about the phrase peculiarly captivating 
to the Irish imagination. It eludes definition, but appeals to patri- 
otic sentiment, while, strange to say, the political result has been on 
several important occasions to give the Conservative Government a 
larger majority over their opponents than they expected. 

I will now endeavour to trace some of the causes of this Home 
Rule delusion, which, like a deep-seated malady, has numerous 
ramifications. Many attribute it to the remembrance of the evil 
days of the past, of the hard laws of the Saxon conqueror, and of the 
ancient forfeitures on account of rebellions, by which large parts of 
Ireland passed into the hand of the stranger. 

But a closer observer will not be satisfied with this explanation. 
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The days of these severities are long past, and for many years the- 
legislature has shown almost a preference for Irish subjects, which on 
many occasions have received greater and more favourable conside- 
ration than those of either England or Scotland. 

The origin of the mischief I believe to exist in the jealousy and 
disappointment felt by a high-spirited nation at having to play a 
secondary part to England and Scotland. 

Although full of genius and talent, the Irish as a nation have 
neither numerical nor monetary power to be in any way rivals of 
Great Britain. The enormous wealth, numbers, and civilisation of 
England, the subdivision of labour, and the persevering industry of 
the people, are far more than a match for the vivacity and clever- 
ness of the Irish. The consciousness of this excites in the quick- 
witted Irishman a feeling that he has not had fair play, and that, if 
his country could only be governed as a separate nation, it would 
result in a prosperity and influence to which it has been ever a 
stranger. 

How this is to be carried out, by what actual steps accomplished, 
should Home Rule be gained, it is not necessary to inquire ; but it 
is enough that Irish nationality would be revived, its Parliament 
reopened, the government at Dublin become a reality, and that old 
historical city be restored to the glory of a real capital. All this,, 
although a brilliant illusion, excites the patriotic imagination ; 
Home Rule becomes the ery, and the Home Ruler does not stop to 
inquire how many prizes and how much greater advantage his 
compatriots have already secured in the service of the Empire. 

In every department of the State, Irishmen have won their way 
to the top of the tree. In the army, at the bar, in the Church and 
all the professions, we find Irishmen winning and deserving the most 
prominent places, while in the appointments filled by competitive 
examinations, Irishmen far more than hold their own. ‘Although 
they do not perceive it, Irishmen would be sacrificing the substance 
for the shadow ;—and what would be the rewards in the professions 
or public service if confined only to what a country by no means 
rich, with but little trade and commerce, could afford to offer? The 
highest practice at the Irish bar at present, I believe, hardly equals 
the salary of an Irish judge. 

Were Home Rule granted, not the least evil would be the effect 
on the English Parliament. Imagine an assembly at Westminster 
without the Irish element in it. It would be dull as ditch-water. 
It would too nearly resemble an assembly of magistrates at quarter 
sessions, or a debate in the Common Council of the City of London. 

The diversity of subjects in which Irish members feel interest, 
their enthusiasm, the wit and ability so often marking their speeches, 
give an interest to the debates in the House of Commons, which 
would not exist if confined to the prosaic and local Saxon. 
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Everything with the Irishman is a political question: from the 
Galway packet-station and State purchases of railroads of former days 
to the Sunday closing of public-houses of the present. Less time 
might be consumed in talk if the Irish element were absent, but it 
would be at a serious loss of the interest of the House. 

I am not now alluding to the small band of modern obstructives, 
but looking back to the brilliant Irish names of the past, whose wit 
and talent reflected so much credit on their country. 

And if the effect would be damaging to the British legislature, 
what would it be to an Irish one ? 

Imagine Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar obstructing Ulster Bills 
with interminable speeches in an Irish House of Commons, and 
wasting their eloquence upon a dwindling band of bored compatriots, 
without even the inestimable gratification of aggravating the unhappy 
Saxon. The idea is absurd. The Irish debates would collapse in a 
month ; and not even the banishment of the clerks in the Bank of 
Ireland from the old Irish Parliament-House, and the possession of 
a mace and a real Irish Speaker in that chair which has so long 
reposed on the shores of Lough Neagh,' would be able to restore the 
interest and influence of the Irish Parliament. 

No people would feel the difference between a provincial and 
imperial parliament so much as the Irish members themselves. As a 
distinction, membership would soon cease to prevail; and without 
the power, wealth, and population, now at the back of the present 
Parliament, and which forms its real attraction, the Irish assembly 
would sink into insignificance and into the position of a large local 
board. 

In thus considering the effect of Home Rule, the theory attempted 
to be set up is not seriously considered, of a parliament for Irish 
members only, to be held in Dublin, from which a deputation, as it 
were, of members should afterwards proceed to London and take part 
in the consideration of imperial matters. 

This idea appears to be impracticable, and it is very doubtful if 
the saving of cost and the local knowledge which might be gained, 
were Irish bills considered in Dublin instead of in London, would be 
worth the risk of the jobbery, prejudice, and incomplete inquiry that 
would probably befall them. 

Home Rule conveys a different meaning to different minds, and, 
whatever may have been the original intention, there is no doubt that 
now the three subjects of the land, education, and religion are to 
large classes its chief attraction. 

Into these questions, involving as they would do a total change 


1 The chair in which the Speakers of the Irish House of Commons sat was 
removed at the Union by the last Speaker ‘ Skeffington,’ ancestor of the present Lord 
Massareene, to his residence on Lough Neagh, in the county Antrim, where it still 
remains, 
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and reversal of the present systems established or confirmed by recent 
legislation, I will not now enter. They are not publicly avowed, and 
could not under any circumstances be settled without extreme 
agitation or convulsion even by a native parliament. 

It may, however, be worth while to consider for a few moments, 
under the very improbable supposition that an Irish Parliament was 
obtained, what would be the chief subjects within its power to 
discuss. 

The distinction between national and imperial subjects is 
extremely hard to draw, and so bound up together are the interests of 
Great Britain and Ireland that, with the exception of a few subjects, 
separate legislation is impossible. 

It would generally be conceded that the Army and Navy, whose 
size, cost, and disposition must represent the imperial policy, must be 
managed by the Central Government. 

The administration of justice, including that of gaols and the 
treatment of convicts, must in both countries be carried out on the 
same principle. 

Taxation, for the purpose of imperial revenue, involving questions 
of commercial legislation, free trade, and protection, must be settled 
upon a common principle, or endless confusion would be the result. 

These questions, so fruitful of discussion in our present parlia- 
ment, would be therefore withdrawn from an Irish one. What would 
principally remain would be questions of local taxation and manage- 
ment, administration of the poor laws and of the police of the country. 
With regard to the first of these subjects, matters of imperial interest, 
such, for instance, as vaccination, registration of births and deaths, 
the Public Health Acts, the general collection of statistics, are closely 
mixed up with the local poor relief, and form great part of the cost. 

Intercommunication is now so rapid and general that whatever 
misfortune befalls one country is sure to be felt by all. When these 
subjects are subtracted, as also the treatment of lunacy, which could 
not be left to local knowledge without supervision, but little remains, 
and that little is already locally and generally well managed by 
boards of guardians equally composed of magistrates and ratepayers. 

The same can be said to some extent of the present management 
of the roads, the county rates and fiscal business by grand juries at 
the assizes, and by magistrates and cesspayers at the presentment 
sessions. To popularise these institutions by introducing the elective 
element, many bills have already been brought in by successive 
Governments, and no long time will elapse before this end is 
attained. 

The existence of the Royal Irish Constabulary in the place of the 
local police as in English counties and towns perhaps represents most 
clearly the alien government of Ireland, and were she under domestic 
legislation the force would be speedily reorganised and reduced, 
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It must not however be forgotten after all that it is an extremely 
national force drawn from the peasantry and small farmers of every 
part of Ireland without distinction of religion, and deservedly popular 
with all parties. This is saying a great deal when the strong feelings 
and prejudices that prevail often in different parts even of the same 
county are considered. 

Under these conditions, even if the force may sometimes appear 
excessive, it may be safer and wiser that peace should be preserved 
and obedience to law insured by a force which allows no private feel- 
ing or local interest to interfere with its public duty and obedience to 
discipline. 

Neither must it be forgotten that there are anniversaries and 
seasons in Ireland when no one would say that the constabulary are 
too large for the duties it has to perform; and if the force partakes 
of an imperial character, nearly the whole of the cost is paid out 
of imperial resources. 

There are however subjects which well merit consideration how 
far their administration may be simplified and cheapened, such, for 
instance, as that of the Board of Works, bills for the construction of 
railways, public works of a minor character where the local circum- 
stances are peculiar and the cost of a London inquiry is out of all 
proportion to the sum involved. 

At any rate a cure for these legitimate complaints may be found 
without setting up a separate legislature in Ireland. The recent 
favourable reception by all parties in the House of Commons of the 
plan for facilitating the working of the Bright clauses of the Land 
Act, and that for extending the volunteer system to Ireland, against 
which so much prejudice prevailed, are additional proofs that so 
violent a remedy as Home Rule is not required. 

I now come to the inquiry if no exorcism can be found for the 
patriotic phantom which has taken possession of so large a number of 
the Irish people. 

The most real objection to the government of Ireland by an 
English Parliament consists in the want of knowledge of Irish affairs, 
of the thoughts and habits of the people, of the everyday working of 
their domestic life, which with rare exceptions is shown by English 
statesmen. Bills are often brought in by the Chief Secretary, who, 
however able, has perhaps been but recently appointed and knows 
nothing of the country, which, if passed, would not work ; while 
measures like the Sunday Closing Bill, although almost all Ireland was 
in favour of it, received small encouragement from the Government. 

It is the misfortune, not the fault, of suecessive Governments to fall 
into the hands of departments; for since the days of Lord Mayo, 
there has been hardly a Chief Secretary of Ireland with a personal 


knowledge of the country. 
In the press of legislation at the end of each session there is 
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always great danger of the best-considered Irish bills being squeezed 
out. The Irish Secretary is only too happy to have arrived at the 
end of the session, and survived the incessant fire of questions and 
motions upon every imaginable subject, that for several months have 
been discharged on his devoted head. Thus it happens that legisla- 
tion much required upon subjects of domestic interest, such as Local 
Taxation, Poor Relief, Lunacy, &c., makes no progress. Now and 
then some great change, like the Irish Church Act, which interested 
English parties, comes down like a bombshell upon Ireland, after 
which all English interest ceases in Irish views or Irish matters. 

Although theoretically the Lord Lieutenant is the head of the 
Irish Government (and we have had a series of excellent viceroys), it is 
well known that the real decision of Irish questions rests with the 
Chief Secretary and the Cabinet in England, of which the Lord 
Lieutenant is often not even a member. Deputations to Dublin 
Castle are not frequent, and the answer usually received is that the 
views of the deputation will be represented to the Government in 
London. The Lord Lieutenant himself occupies an anomalous position, 
keeping his court in Dublin, a viceroy without power, only ten hours’ 
journey from Downing Street, a member of the ruling political party 
in the State at the time, and, with some brilliant exceptions, naturally 
ignorant of the people and country over whom he is placed. _ Before 
the introduction of express trains and powerful steamers matters were 
different ; it was often necessary to have a government on the spot, 
to decide and act without delay. At present, the electric wire is the 
real governor of the country. 

These are a few of the drawbacks of the present state of affairs. 
As an improvement I would propose that the Viceroyalty should be 
merged in the Crown; the allowances, salaries, and residences of the 
Viceroy placed at the disposal of Her Majesty, who would be gra- 
ciously pleased, if unable herself to visit Ireland, to depute some 
member of the Royal family from time to time to represent her, 
holding levees and drawing-rooms in Dublin, as is now constantly 
done in the palace of St. James’s. It is, in my opinion, all important 
that Ireland should be placed upon an equality with England in these 
matters, and be connected with it as closely as possible. 

Loyalty is a plant of slow growth; it especially requires a visible 
object whom it must know well and respect. I would ask what loyalty 
can exist towards an individual,the Viceroy, however personally estim- 
able, who changes with each successive Government, ard whose very 
name is usually unknown to the great mass of the people he governs. 

His name is brought before the people by an occasional speech at 
a Royal Agricultural Society’s meeting, but too often is better known 
at the foot of a Government proclamation suspending the full enjoy- 
ment of constitutional liberty from some Irish district. This should 
be borne in mind when Irishmen are accused of disloyalty. 
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In making the above suggestion I think it most essential that no 
one member of the Royal family should be permanently or continuously 
named as the Queen’s representative in Ireland. The Duke of 
Connaught has been suggested for the office, but popular as he is, and 
deservedly so in Ireland, if permanently appointed, it would give him 
the appearance of a colonial governor, and Ireland that of a colony. 

There would again be a difference in the Government of Ireland, 
whereas the object should be to assimilate it as closely as possible to 
that of England and Scotland. 

I need not add what a stimulus to loyalty and gratification of the 
natural pride of the nation it would be, if Her Majesty could inaugu- 
rate the new system by a personal visit. Consequent upon this 
arrangement the office of Chief Secretary, as separately responsible 
for Irish matters, would be abolished, and their management placed 
in the hands of the corresponding minister in London; with the 
exception, however, of legal business, which would remain with the 
Irish law-officers of the Crown. It would of vourse be the duty of a 
cabinet minister, each in turn, to accompany Her Majesty or her 
royal representative to Ireland, for at least the period of the official 
receptions, who in this way would obtain considerable knowledge of 
Irish affairs. In fact, the remedy I would propose for the Home Rule 
idea is a closer and more intimate connection between the two 
countries. Situated as they are by nature, separation is out of the 
question, and it is the common interest of both to make the connec- 
tion as close as possible, instead of weakening each other in the eyes 
of the world by vain and ceaseless recriminations. 

Were these changes accomplished, I believe that jealousy would 
disappear and a better feeling grow up between the two nations, 
founded on mutual self-respect and equality of treatment. The mis- 
representations and misunderstanding, fomented by politicians and a 
portion of the press for their own purposes, it might be hoped, would 
gradually die out. 

Twenty years ago a determined attempt was made to abolish the 
Lord-Lieutenancy, but at that time it was only with a view of saving 
the cost and leaving Ireland more completely than ever at the mercy 
of the permanent officials in Dublin. This would have been a step in 
the wrong direction, the proper course being to draw closer the bonds 
of connection between the two countries, giving to the smaller one 
the same countenance of royalty and advantages of government as 
are possessed by the larger one. When we consider what Scotland 
enjoys in this respect, that she is governed as part and parcel of 
England, my proposal appears natural and just. Undoubtedly for 
centuries Ireland has been treated with hard measures, the hardest, 
perhaps, being the ignorance of her people and of her wants, possessed 
by leading statesmen in England. 

Happily those days have passed away ; swift and easy communica- 
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tion has broken down the ancient barriers; a real desire exists in 
England to be just to Ireland, and English members of both parties 
are well enough inclined to good measures, if they were not puzzled 
and confounded by the extraordinary policy of the exponents of 
Home Rule. 

By such proceedings of late years inestimable harm has been done 
to the cause of Irish progress and good government. Great has been 
the patience and consideration shown by the House and Government; 
but it is time that some curative policy, such as I have sketched out, 
attempted to remedy the evil. 

It may be objected that the foregoing suggestions are only reme- 
dies of an imaginative nature; but it is surely fair to reply that the 
Home Rule enthusiasm, so powerful and yet so undefinable, is very 
largely of the same description. 

With a very large majority of the Irish upper and professional 
classes, to say nothing of a great part of Ulster, disagreeing upon the 
most important subjects with the rest of the country, there would be 
amore passionate and continual contest in a national legislature than 
in the Imperial Parliament. 

But with a nation containing so many good elements as Ireland, 
I should have great hopes of the result of my suggestion. 

Whether successful or not, it could not make the constituencies 
more hostile to England than at present; and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would have the happy consciousness of having attempted to 
remedy one just ground of complaint, and to place Ireland in an 
honourable position before the world. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM HEYGATE. 














FOOD AND FEEDING. 


( Concluded.) 


Tue remainder of the second portion of my subject—viz., the pre- 
paration of food, which ought to have been concluded in the first 
paper—must appear, although in very brief terms, at the commence- 
ment of this. After which I shall proceed to consider the chief object 
of the present article, viz., the combination and service of dishes to 
form a meal—especially in relation to dinners and their adjuncts. 

I think it may be said that soups, whether clear (that is, prepared 
from the juices of meat and vegetables only), or thick (that is, purées 
of animal or vegetable matters), are far too lightly esteemed by most 
classes in England, while they are almost unknown to the working 
man. For the latter they might furnish an important cheap and 
savoury dish; by the former they are too often regarded as the mere 
prelude to a meal, to be swallowed hastily, or disregarded altogether 
as mostly unworthy of attention. The great variety of vegetable 
purées, which can be easily made and blended with light animal 
broths, admits of daily change in the matter of soup to a remarkable 
extent, and affords scope for taste in the selection and combination 
of flavours. The use of fresh vegetables in abundance—such as 
carrots, turnips, artichokes, celery, cabbage, sorrel, leeks, and onions— 
renders such soups wholesome and appetising. The supply of garden 
produce ought in this country to be singularly plentiful; and, owing 
to the unrivalled means of transport, all common vegetables ought to 
be obtained fresh in every part of London. The contrary, however, is 
unhappily the fact. It isa matter of extreme regret that vegetables, 
dried and compressed after a modern method, should be so much used 
as they are for soup, by hotel-keepers and other caterers for the 
public. Unquestionably useful as these dried products are on board 
ship and to travellers camping out, to employ them at home, when 
fresh can be had, is the result of sheer indolence or of gross ignorance. 
All the finest qualities of scent and flavour, with some of the fresh 
juices, are lost in the drying process; and the infusions of preserved 
vegetables no more resemble a freshly made odoriferous soup, than a 
cup of that thick brown, odourless, insipid mixture, consisting of 
some bottled ‘essence’ dissolved in hot water, and now supplied as 
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coffee at most railway stations and hotels in this country, resembles 
the recently made infusion of the freshly roasted berry. It says 
little for the taste of our countrymen that such imperfect imitations 
are so generally tolerated without complaint. 

The value of the gridiron is, perhaps, nowhere better understood 
than in England, especially in relation to chops, steak, and kidney, 
Still it is not quite so widely appreciated as it deserves to be in the 
preparation of many a smali dish of fish, fowl, and meat, to say 
nothing of a grilled mushroom, either alone or as an accompaniment 
to any of them. And it may be worth while, perhaps, remarking 
that the sauce par excellence for broils is mushroom ketchup; and 
the garnish cool lettuce, watercress, or endive. And this suggests a 
word or two on the important addition which may be made to most 
small dishes of animal food under the title of ‘garnish.’ Whether it 
be a small filet, braised or roasted, or a portion thereof broiled; a 
fricandeau, or the choice end of a neck of mutton made compact by 
shortening the bones; or a small loin, or a dish of trimmed neck 
cutlets, or a choice portion of broiled rumpsteak ; a couple of sweet- 
breads, poultry, pigeon, or what not—the garnish should be a matter 
of consideration. Whether the dish be carved on the family table, 
as it rarely fails to be when its head is interested in the cuisine, or 
whether it is handed in the presence of guests, the quality and the 
appearance of the dish greatly depend on the garnish. According to 
the meat may be added, with a view both to taste and appearance, 
some of the following—-pwrées of sorrel, spinach, and other greens, of 
turnips, and of potatoes plain, in shapes, or in croquettes ; cut carrots, 
peas, beans, endive, sprouts, and other green vegetables; stewed 
onions, small or Spanish ; cucumbers, tomatoes, macaroni in all forms; 
sometimes a few sultanas boiled, mushrooms, olives, truffles. In the 
same way chestnuts are admirable, whole, boiled or roasted, and as a 
purée freely served, especially in winter-when vegetables are scarce; 
serving also as farce for fowls and turkeys. While such vegetables as 
green peas, French and young broad beans, celery and celeriac, aspa- 
ragus, seakale, cauliflower, spinach, artichokes, vegetable marrows, &c. 
are worth procuring in their best and freshest condition, to prepare 
with especial care as separate dishes. 

It is doubtful whether fish is esteemed so highly as an aliment, as 
its nutritious qualities entitle it to be; while it offers great opportunity 
for agreeable variety in treatment. As a general observation, it may 
be said that in preparing it for table sufficient trouble is not taken to 
remove some portion of the bones; this can be advantageously done 
by a clever cook without disfiguring or injuring the fish. Sauces 
should be appropriately served: for example, the fat sauces, as 
hollandaise and other forms of melted butter, are an appropriate 
complement of hot boiled fish, while mayonnaise is similarly related 
to cold. These and their variations, which are numerous, may also 
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nbles accompany both broiled and fried fish, but these are often more whole- 
mays some and agreeable when served with only a squeeze of lemon-juice, and 

‘ons a few grains of the zest, if approved, when a fresh green lemon is not 
to be had—and it rarely can behere. But the juice of the mushroom 

tood is preferred, and no doubt justly, by some. Endless variations and 
ney. additions may be made according to taste on these principles. But 
the there is another no less important principle, viz., that the fish itself 





















aay often furnishes a sauce from its own juices, more appropriate than 
ent some of the complicated and not very digestible mixtures prepared 
ang by the cook. Thus ‘melted butter’—which is regarded as essen- 
and tially an English sauce—when intended to accompany fish, should 
isa not be, as it almost invariably is, a carelessly made compound of 
ost butter, flour, and water; but in place of the last-named ingredient 
rat there should be a concentrated liquor made from the trimmings of 
Jas the fish itself, with the addition of a few drops of lemon juice, and 
by strengthened if necessary from other sources, as from shell-fish of 
ck some kind. Thus an every-day sauce of wholesome and agreeable 
t- quality is easily made: it finds its highest expression in that ad- 
= mirable dish, the sole with sawce au vin blanc of the French, or, as 
e, associated with shell-fish, in the sole & la normande. Some fish 
“d furnish their own sauce in a still ‘simpler manner, of which an 
7” illustration no less striking is at hand in the easiest, but best mode of 
” cvoking a red mullet, viz., baking it, and securing the gravy of 
es delicious flavour, which issues abundantly from the fish, chiefly from 
f the liver, as its only sauce. 

Passing rapidly on without naming the ordinary and well-known 
d service of cold meats, fresh and preserved, poultry and game, open 















excellent nutritious dishes. 






simple and easy to a degree. 












or under paste in some form, to be found in profusion on table or side- 
board, and in which this country is unrivalled, a hint or two relating 
to some lighter cold entrées may be suggested. It is scarcely possible 
to treat these apart from the salad which, admirable by itself, also 
forms the natural garnish for cold dishes. A simple aspic jelly, 
little more than the consommé of yesterday flavoured with a little 
lemon-peel and tarragon vinegar, furnishes another form of garnish, 
or a basis for presenting choice morsels in tempting forms, such as 
poultry livers, ox-palates, quenelles, fillets of game, chicken, wild 
fowl, fish, prawns, &c., associated with a well-made salad. On this 
system an enterprising cook can furnish many changes of light but 


On salad so much has been written, that one might suppose, as of 
many other culinary productions, that to make a good one was the 
result of some difficult and complicated process, instead of being 
The materials must be secured fresh, 
are not to be too numerous and diverse, must be well cleansed and 
washed without handling, and all water removed as far as possible. 
It should be made by the hostess, or by some member of the family, 
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immediately before the meal, and be kept cool until wanted. Very 
few servants can be trusted to execute the simple details involved in 
cross-cutting the lettuce, endive, or what not, but two or three times in 
a‘roomy salad-bowl; in placing one saltspoonful of salt and half that 
quantity of pepper in a tablespoon, which is to be filled three times 
consecutively with the best fresh olive oil, stirring each briskly until 
the condiments have been thoroughly mixed, and at the same time 
distributed over the salad. This is next to be tossed well, but lightly, 
until every portion glistens, scattering meantime a little finely 
chopped fresh tarragon and chervil, with a few atoms of chives over 
the whole. Lastly, but only immediately before serving, one small 
tablespoonful of mild French vinegar is to be sprinkled over all, 
followed by another tossing of the salad.' The uncooked tomato, 
itself the prince of salads, may be sliced and similarly treated for 
separate service, or added to the former, equally for taste and appear- 
ance. Cold boiled asparagus served with a mayonnaise forms a 
dish, of its kind not to be surpassed. At present ranking, when the 
quality is fine, as an expensive luxury, there is no reason why, with 
the improved methods of cultivating this delicious and wholesome 
vegetable, it should not be produced in great abundance, and for less 
than half its present price.? As to the manifold green stuffs which, 
changing with the season, may be presented as salad, their name is 
legion; and their choice must be left to the eater’s judgment, fancy, 
and digestion, all of which vary greatly. 


The combination of dishes to form a meal now demands our con- 
sideration. The occupations of man in a civilised state, no less than 
the natural suggestions of his appetite, require stated and regular 
times for feeding. But the number of these set apart in the twenty- 
four hours differs considerably among different peoples and classes. 
Taking a general view of the subject, it may be said that there are 
three principal systems to which all varieties of habit may be reduced. 
From an English point of view, these may be regarded as— 

1. The Continental system of two meals a day. 

2. The system of provincial life (Great Britain), or four meals. 

3. The system of town life (ditto), or three meals. 

1. In the Continental system, the slight refreshment served in the 
early morning, in the form of coffee or chocolate, with a rusk or a 
morsel of bread, does not amount toa meal. It is only a dish, and that 
a light one, and not a combination of dishes, which is then taken. At 
or about noon a substantial meal, the déjetiner, is served; and at six 
or seven o’clock, an ample dinner. Such is the two-meal system, and 
it appears to answer well throughout the West and South of Europe. 


1 A salad for five or six persons is supposed. 
? On this subject, and also on salad culture, see The Parks and Gardens of Paris, 
by W. Robinson, F.L.S., p. 468 et seq. 2nd ed. Macmillan, 1878. 
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2. What I have termed the provincial system consists of a sub- 
stantial breakfast at eight or nine, a dinner at one or two, a light 
tea about five, and a supper at nine or ten. Itis this which is popular 
throughout our own provincial districts, and also among middle-class 
society of our northern districts throughout both town and country. 
The habits also of the great German nation correspond more to this 
than to the first-named system. 

3. The prevailing system of London, and of the numerous 
English families throughout the country whose habits are formed 
from partial residence in town, or by more or less intimate acquaint- 
ance with town life, is that of three meals daily. In general terms 
the breakfast takes place between eight and ten ; the lunch from one 
to two; the dinner from half-past six to eight. 

In all cases each meal has its own specific character. Thus, here, 
breakfast is the most irregular in its service, and least of all demands 
general and intimate coherence of the party assembled. Individual 
interests concerned in the letter-bag, in the morning news, in plans for 
the day, in cares of coming business, &c., are respected. Provision for 
acknowledged dietetic peculiarities on the part of individuals is not 
forgotten, and every one comes or goes as he pleases. 

At lunch the assembly is still somewhat. uncertain. Thus some 
members of the family are absent without remark ; intimate friends 
may appear without special invitation ; while those less intimate can 
be asked with small ceremony. Occupations of pleasure or of busi- 
ness still press for pursuit during the afternoon, and the meal for 
such may not be too substantial. It should suffice amply to support 
activity ; it should never be so considerable as to impair it. 

The last meal of the three, dinner, has characters wholly different 
from the preceding. The prime occupations of the day are over; the 
guests are known and numbered; the sentiment is one of reunion 
after the dispersion of the day—of relaxation after its labours, sports, 
or other active pleasures. Whatever economy of time may have been 
necessary in relation to the foregoing meals, all trace of hurry should 
disappear at dinner. A like feeling makes the supper of the ‘ provin- 
cial’ system a similarly easy and enjoyable meal. And all this is 
equally true of dinner, whether it unites the family only, or brings 
an addition of guests. General conversation : the events and personal 
incidents of the day, the current topics of the hour, are discussed in a 
light spirit, such as is compatible with proper attention to the dishes 
provided. All that follows late dinner should for the most part be 
amusement—it may be at the theatre, an evening party, or a quiet 
evening at home. There should be ample time, however, for every 
coming engagement, and security for some intervening rest for diges- 
tion. Dinner, then, is the only meal which—as the greater includes 
the less—need be discussed in the third part of our subject, which 
claims to treat of custom and art in combining dishes to form a repast. 
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With the requirements and under the circumstances just specified, it 
should not be a heavy meal, but it should be sufficing. No one after 
dinner should feel satiety or repletion, with a sense of repugnance at 
the idea of eating more ; but all should still enjoy the conviction that 
a good meal furnishes delightful and refreshing occupation. 

Dinners are of two kinds—the ordinary meal of the family, and 
the dinner to which guests are invited. There is a third dinner in 
this country, of common—too common— occurrence, viz., the public 
dinner, which is essentially a British institution, and cannot be passed 
by in silence. 

The late dinner should never include children. It is a meal 
which is in every way unsuited to them; and they are quite unfitted 
to take part in its functions; besides, the four-meal system is better 
adapted to their requirements of growth and digestion in early life. 
A family dinner may usually consist of a soup, fish, entrée, roast and 
sweet; the entrée may even be omitted; on the other hand, if the 
meal is required to be more substantial, a joint may be served in 
addition after the fish ; but this should be very rarely necessary. A 
dish of vegetables may be advantageously placed before or after the 
roast, according to circumstances; and supplementary vegetables 
should be always at hand. 

The rationale of the initial soup has often been discussed : some 
regard it as calculated to diminish digestive power, on the theory 
that so much fluid taken at first dilutes the gastric juices. But 
there appears to be no foundation for this belief: a clear soup, or 
the fluid constituents of a pwrée, disappear almost immediately after 
entering the stomach, being absorbed by the proper vessels, and in 
no way interfere with the gastric juice which is stored in its appropriate 
cells ready for action. The habit of commencing dinner with soup 
has without doubt its origin in the fact that aliment in this fluid 
form—in fact, ready digested—soon enters the blood and rapidly 
refreshes the hungry man, who, after a considerable fast and much 
activity, sits down with a sense of exhaustion to commence his 
principal meal. In two or three minutes after taking a plate of 
good warm consommé, the feeling of exhaustion disappears, and irri- 
tability gives way to the gradually rising sense of good-fellowship 
with the circle. Some persons have the custom of allaying exhaustion 
with a glass of sherry before food—a gustronomic no less than a 
physiological blunder, injuring the stomach and depraving the palate. 
The soup introduces at once into the system a small instalment of 
ready-digested food, and saves the short period of time which must 
be spent by the stomach in deriving some portion of nutriment 
from solid aliment ; as well as indirectly strengthening the organ of 
digestion itself for its forthcoming duties. Few will be found to 
dispute the second place in order to fish, although this arrangement 
is in some quarters an open question: its discussion, however, can 
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scarcely be regarded as within the limit of our space. The third 
dish should consist of the chief meat, the joint, if desired ; if not, one 
of the smaller dishes of meat, such as fricandeau, cutlets, filet, or 
sweetbread, before spoken of, well garnished, will be appropriate, 
and to many preferable. Next the well-roasted bird—of game or 
poultry—accompanied or followed by salad, and a dish of choice 
vegetables. Then one light simple sweet, for those who take it, and 
a slight savoury biscuit or morsel of cheese completes the repast. 
Such a meal contains within its limits all that can be desired for 
daily enjoyment and use. If well and liberally served, it is complete 
in every sense of the word. Dessert and its extent is a matter of 
individual taste ; of wines, coffee, and liqueurs I shall speak hereafter. 

A word about hors-@’euvres. It is well known that the custom 
exists to a very wide extent among Continental nations of commencing 
either midday déjetiner or dinner by eating small portions of cold 
pickled fish, vegetables, of highly-flavoured sausage thinly sliced, &c., 
to serve, it is said, as a whet to appetite. This custom reaches its 
highest development in the zakuska of the Russian, which, consisting 
of numerous delicacies of the kind mentioned, is sometimes to be 
found occupying a table in an anteroom to be passed between the 
drawing-room and dining-room; or, and more commonly, spread on 
the sideboard of the latter. The Russian eats a little from three or 
four dishes at least, and ‘qualifies’ with a glass of strong grain 
spirit (vodka) or of some liqueur before taking his place at the table. 
Among these savoury preliminaries may often be found caviare in 
its fresh state, grey, pearly, succulent and delicate, of which most 
of the caviare found in this country is, speaking from personal ex- 
perience of both, but as the shadow to the substance. 

I have no hesitation in saying, after much consideration of the 
practice of thus commencing a meal, that it has no raison Wétre 
for persons with healthy appetite and digestion. For them, both 
pickled food and spirit are undesirable, at any rate on an empty 
stomach. And the hors-d’euvres, although attempts to transplant 
them here are often made, happily do not, as far as I have observed, 
thrive on our soi]. They have been introduced here chiefly, I think, 
because their presence, being demanded by foreign gastronomic taste, 
is supposed to be therefore necessarily correct. But the active exer- 
cise and athletic habits of the Englishman, his activity of body and 
mind in commercial pursuits, all tend to bring him to the dinner- 
table wanting food rather than appetite, and in no mind to ask for 
‘whets’ to increase it. Among idle men, whose heavy lunch, liberally 
accompanied with wine and not followed by exercise, has barely dis- 
appeared from the stomach at the hour of dinner, a piquant prelude 
as stimulus of appetite is more appreciated. Hence the original 
invention of hors-d’wuvres; and their appearance in a very much 
slighter and more delicate form than that which has been described, 
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still to be observed in connection with the chief repasts of the Latin 
races, The one plate which heralds dinner, indigenous to our 
country, is also one of its own best products—the oyster. But this 
is scarcely a hors-d’cuvre. In itself a single service of exquisite 
quality, served with attendant graces of delicate French vinegar, 
brown bread and butter, and a glass of light chablis for those who 
take it, the half-dozen natives occupying the hollow shells, and 
bathed in their own liquor, hold rank of a very different kind to that 
of the miscellaneous assortment of tit-bits alluded to. Oysters are in 
fact the first dish of dinner and not its precursor; the first chapter, 
and not the advertisement. And this brings us to the dinner of 
invitation. 

And of this dinner there are two very distinct kinds. First there 
is the little dinner of six or eight guests, carefully selected for their 
own specific qualities, and combined with judgment to. obtain an 
harmonious and successful result. The ingredients of a small party, 
like the ingredients of a dish, must be well chosen to make it 
‘complete.’ Such are the first conditions to be. attained in order 
to achieve the highest perfection in dining. Secondly, there is the 
dinner of society, which is necessarily large ; the number of guests 
varying from twelve to twenty-four. 

The characteristics of the first dinner are—comfort, excellence, 
simplicity, and good taste. Those of the second are—the conventional 
standard of quality, some profusion of supply, suitable display in 
ornament and service. 

It must be admitted that, with the large circle of acquaintances so 
commonly regarded as essential to existence in modern life, large 
dinners only enable us to repay our dining debts, and exercise the 
hospitality which position demands. With a strong preference, then, 
for the little dinners, it must be admitted that the larger banquet is 
a necessary institution ; and therefore we have only to consider now 
how to make the best of it. 

No doubt the large dinner has greatly improved of late; but it 
has by no means universally arrived at perfection. Only a few years 
ago excellence in quality and good taste in cuisine were often sacri- 
ficed in the endeavour to make a profuse display. Hence, abundance 
without reason, and combinations without judgment, were found 
coexisting with complete indifference to comfort in the matters of 
draughts, ventilation, temperature, and consumption of time. Who 
among the diners-out of middle age has not encountered many a 
time an entertainment with some such programme as the following: 
one of an order which, it is to be feared, is not even yet quite extinct ? 

Eighteen or twenty guests enter a room adapted at most to a 
dinner of twelve. It is lighted with gas; the chief available space 
being occupied by the table, surrounding which is a narrow lane, 
harely sufficing for the circulation of the servants. Directly—perhaps 
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after oysters—appear turtle soups, thick and clear. A consommé is to 
be had on demand, but so unexpected a choice astonishes the servitor, 
who brings it after some delay, and cold: with it, punch. Follow- 
ing, arrive the fish—salmon and turbot, one or both, smothered in 
thick lobster sauce: sherry. Four entrées promenade the circuit in 
single file, whereof the first was always oyster patties; after which 
came mutton or lamb cutlets, a vol-au-vent, &e.: hock and cham- 
pagne. ‘Three-quarters of an hour at least, perhaps an hour, having 
now elapsed, the saddle or haunch of mutton arrives, of which 
gentlemen who have patiently waited get satisfactory slices, and 
currant jelly, with cold vegetables or a heavy flabby salad. Then 
come boiled fowls and tongue, or a turkey with heavy forcemeat; a 
slice of ham and so on, up to game, followed by hot substantial 
pudding, three or four other sweets, including an iced pudding; wines 
in variety, more or less appropriate ; to be followed by a paté de foie 
gras, more salad, biscuits and cheese. Again, two ices, and liqueurs. 
Then an array of decanters, and the first appearance of red wine; a 
prodigious dessert of all things in and out of season, but particularly 
those which are out of season, as being the more costly. General 
circulation of waiters, handing each dish in turn to everybody, under 
a running fire of negatives, a ceremonial of ten or fifteen minutes’ 
duration, to say the least. Circulation of decanters; general rustle 
of silks, disappearance of the ladies; and first change of seat, precisely 
two hours and a half after originally taking it. It may be hoped 
that a charming companion on either side has beguiled and shortened 
a term which otherwise must have been felt a little long. Now the 
general closing up of men to host, and reassembling of decanters ; 
age and qualities of wine, recommendation of vintages. Coffee which 
is neither black nor hot. Joining the ladies; service of gunpowder 
tea, fatal to the coming night’s rest if taken in a moment of forget- 
fulness ; and carriages announced. 

Admitted that such an exhibition is impossible now in any 
reasonable English circle, it nevertheless corresponds very closely in 
style with that of the public dinner; a state of things without excuse. 
And the large private dinner is still generally too long, the menu 
too pretentious. Let me, however, be permitted to record, equally in 
proof of growing taste and as grateful personal duty, how many 
admirable exceptions to the prevailing custom are now afforded. 
Then, of course, it must be understood, that while the dinner for six 
or eight persons is designed as an harmonious whole of few, well-chosen 
dishes, all of which are intended to be eaten in their order, the menu 
of the larger party must offer various dishes for choice to meet the 
differing tastes of more numerous guests, and it must therefore be 
larger. Let us see how this is to be met. First, the soups: it is 
the custom to offer a consommé, which ought to be perfect in 
clearness, colour, and savour, and to be served perfectly hot; con- 
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taining vegetables, &c., variously treated—doubtless the best com- 
mencement, as it is the keynote, of the dinner; revealing also, as it 
does nine times out of ten, the calibre of the cook to whose talent the 
guest is entrusted. But there is mostly an alternative of ‘white 
soup,’ and this is almost always a mistake. Many persons refuse it, 
and they are right, containing, as it generally does, a considerable 
proportion of cream—an injudicious beginning, when there is much 
variety to follow; excellent sometimes as one of three or four dishes, 
but dangerous otherwise to the guest who has not an exceptionally 
powerful digestion. But suppose oysters, vinegar, and chablis have 
just been swallowed! A brown purée, as of game, or one of green 
vegetable, less frequently met with, would be far safer. Two fish, of 
course, should always be served ; as, for example, a slice of Severn or 
Christchurch salmon, just arrived from the water, for its own sake; 
and a fillet of white fish for the sake of its sauce and garnish, which 
should be therefore perfect. The next dish is, in London, a question 
under discussion: viz. the question of precedence to an entrée, or to the 
piece de résistance. The custom has been to postpone the appearance 
of the latter until lighter dishes have been despatched or declined. 
If, however, the English joint is required at a meal already compre- 
hensive in the matter of dishes, and taken at a late hour, it seems 
more reasonable to serve it next to the fish, when those who demand 
a slice of meat may be expected to have an appropriate appetite, 
which will certainly be impaired, equally by accepting the entrées, or 
fasting partially without them. After the joint, two light entrées 
may follow, and these must necessarily be either in themselves 
peculiarly tempting morsels, or products of culinary skill, offering 
inducement to the palate rather than to an appetite which is no 
longer keen. Then the best roast possible in season, and a salad; a 
first-rate vegetable, two choice sweets, one of which may be iced; a 
light savoury biscuit or a morsel of fine barely salted caviare, which 
may be procured in one or two places at most in town, will complete the 
dinner. For dessert, the finest fruits in season to grace the table and 
for light amusement after; or simply nuts in variety, and dry biscuits; 
nothing between the two is tolerable, and little more than the latter 
is really wanted; only for decorative purposes fruit equals flowers. 
But it may be admitted that the diminished number of sweet en- 
tremets strengthens the plea for a supply of delicious fruits, rendering 
the dessert useful and agreeable as well as ornamental. 

And now that dessert is over, let me say that I do not admit the 
charge sometimes intimated, although delicately, by foreigners, of a 
too obvious proclivity to self-indulgence on the part cf Englishmen, 
in permitting the ladies to leave the table without escort to the 
drawing-room. The old custom of staying half an hour, or even an 
hour afterwards, to drink wine, which is doubtless a remnant of 
barbarism, has long been considered indefensible. Still, the separa- 
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tion of the party into two portions for fifteen or twenty minutes 
is useful to both, and leads perhaps more completely to a general 
mixture of elements on reunion after than is attained by the return 
of the original pairs together. Whether this be so or not, the ladies 
have a short interval for the interchange of hearsays and ideas 
relative to matters chiefly concerning their special interests; while 
the men enjoy that indispensable finish to a good dinner, an irre- 
proachable cup of coffee and a cigarette, and the sooner they arrive 
the better. With the small dinners of men it can scarcely too quickly 
follow the last service. 

But marked by a special character are some dinners, which may 
be either small or large in relation to the number of guests, but 
which are necessarily limited as regards the variety of aliments served. 
I refer to dinners at which either turtle or fish predominate. In 
accordance with a principle already enunciated, a bowl of substantial 
stock, containing four or five broad flakes of the gelatinous product, 
often miscalled ‘fat,’ which alone represents the turtle in the com- 
pound, is not a judicious prelude to a dinner arranged according to 
the orthodox programme, and offering the usual variety. A lover 
of turtle indulges freely in the soup, both thick and clear, making 
it in fact an important instalment of his repast; and he desires, 
with or without some slight interlude, to meet the favourite food 
again in the form of an entrée. After so substantial a commence- 
ment, the dinner should be completed chiefly by poultry, and game 
if in season, and for the most part by dishes which are grilled or 
roast, in contrast to the succulent morsels which have preceded. 

The fish dinner, also an occasional departure from daily routine, 
is acceptable, and gratifies the taste for that delicate and pleasant 
food in considerable variety. But if so indulged, very few dishes 
ought to appear subsequently. It is a curious fact that the tiadi- 
tional bacon and beans, which appear towards the close of a Greenwich 
whitebait dinner, should afford another illustration of undesigned 
compliance with the natural law referred to at the outset, the bacon 
furnishing complementary fat to supply its notable absence in fish. 

The enjoyment of a curry—and when skilfully made it is almost 
universally admitted to be one of the most attractive combinations 
which can be offered to the senses of taste and smell—is only possible 
at a limited repast. When freely eaten, very little is acceptable to 
the palate afterwards, exhausted as it is by the pervading fragrance 
of the spice and other adjuncts. Hence a curry should form the 
climax of a short series of dishes leading up to it : when presented, as 
it sometimes is, among the entrées of a first course, it is wholly out 
of place. 

Here we may appropriately take a rapid glance at the charac- 
teristics of the feast where the guests are few in number. 

The small dinner-party should be seated at a round or oval table, 
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large enough for personal comfort, small enough to admit of conversa- 
tion in any direction without effort. The table should of course be 
furnished with taste, but is not to be encumbered with ornaments, 
floral or other, capable of obstructing sight and sound. A perfect 
consommé, a choice of two fish, a filet or a chateaubriand, a gigot 
or a fricandeau ; followed by a chaudfroid, a eréme de volaille garni, 
a roast and salad, a choice vegetable, and an iced sowfflé or charlotte ; 
and in summer a macédoine of fresh fruits in an old china family 
bowl, if there is one; and lastly, a savoury biscuit; accompanying 
vegetables and appropriate wines ;—may be regarded as furnishing a 
scheme for such a party—or a theme of which the variations are 
endless. Seven or eight guests can thus be brought into close 
contact: with a larger number the party is apt to form two coteries, 
one on each side of the host. The number is a good one also in 
relation to the commissariat department—eight persons being well 
supplied by an entrée in one dish; while two are necessary for ten or 
twelve. Moreover, one bottle of wine divides well in eight; if, 
therefore, the host desire to give with the roast one glass of par- 
ticularly fine ripe Corton or Pomard, a single bottle is equal to the 
supply ; and so with any other choice specimen of which a single 
circulation is required; and of course the rule holds equally if the 
circuit is to be repeated. 

And this leads us to the question—and an important one it is— 
of the Wine. 

I have already said that, among all civilised nations, wine in 
some form has for centuries been highly appreciated as a gastro- 
nomic accompaniment to food. I cannot, and do not attempt to 
deny it this position. Whether such employment of it’ is advan- 
tageous from a dietetic or physiological point of view is altogether 
another question. I am of opinion that the habitual use of wine, 
beer, or spirits is a dietetic error, say, for nineteen persons out of 
twenty. In other words, the great majority of the people, at any age 
or of either sex, will enjoy better health, both of body and mind, and 
will live longer, without any alcoholic drinks whatever, than with 
habitual indulgence in their use, even although such use be what is 
popularly understood as moderate. But I do not aver that any par- 
ticular harm results from the habit of now and then enjoying a glass 
of. really fine pure wine—and, rare as this is, I do not think any other 
is worth consuming—just as one may occasionally enjoy a particularly 
choice dish; neither the one nor the other, perhaps, being sufficiently 
innocuous or digestible for frequent, much less for habitual use. 
Then I frankly admit that there are some persons—in the aggregate 
not a few—who may take small quantities of genuine light wine or 
beer with very little if any appreciable injury. For these persons 
such drinks may be put in the category of luxuries permissible within 
certain limits or conditions; and of such luxuries let tobacco-smoking 
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be another example. No one probably is any better for tobacco; and 
some people are undoubtedly injured by it; while others find it abso- 
lutely poisonous, and cannot inhale even a small quantity of the 
smoke without instantly feeling sick or ill, And some few indulge 
the moderate use of tobacco all their lives without any evil effects, 
at all events that are perceptible to themselves or to others. 

Relative to these matters, every man ought to deal carefully and 
faithfully with himself, watching rigorously the effects of the smallest 
license on his mental and bodily states, and boldly denying himself 
the use of a luxurious habit if he finds any signs of harm arising 
therefrom. And he must perform the difficult task with a profound 
conviction that his judgment is very prone to bias on the side of 
indulgence, since the luxurious habit is so agreeable, and to refrain 
therefrom in relation to himself and to the present opinion of society, 
so difficult. Be it remarked, however, that the opinion of society is 
notably and rapidly changing relative to the point in question. 

Having premised thus much, I have only now to say, first, that 
wine, in relation to dinner, should be served during the repast; it 
should never be taken, in any form or under any circumstances, 
before, that is, on an empty stomach, and rarely after the meal is 
finished. Regarded from a gastronomic point of view alone, nothing 
should appear after fruit but a small glass of cognac or liqueur, and 
coffee. The postprandial habit of drinking glass after glass even 
of the finest growths of the Gironde, or of the most mature or mellow 
shipments from Oporto, is doubtless a pleasant, but, in the end, for 
many persons, a costly indulgence. 

Secondly, whatever wine is given should be the most sound 
and unsophisticated of its kind which can be procured. The host 
had far better produce only a bottle or two of sound bourgeois wine 
from Bordeaux—and most excellent wine may be found under such a 
denomination—with no pretence of a meretricious title, or other 
worthless finery about it, than an array of fictitious mixtures with 
pretentious labels procured from an advertising cheap wine house. 
I could only speak in terms of contempt and disgust, did I not feel 
pity for the deluded victims, of the unscrupulous use of the time- 
honoured and historical titles which advertisers shamelessly flaunt on 
bottles of worthless compounds by means of showy labels, in lists and 
pamphlets of portentous length, and by placards sown broadcast 
through the country. So that one may buy ‘ Lafite’ or *‘ Margaux,’ 
—‘Chambertin’ or ‘ Nuits’—’47 port, or even *34—at any village 
store! No terms can be too strong to characterise such trade. 

If fine wines of unquestionable character and vintage are to be 
produced, there are only two ways of possessing them: one, by find- 
ing some wine-merchant of long standing and reputation who will do 
an applicant the favour to furnish them, and the price must be large 


for quality and age. We may be certain that such a one will never 
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advertise: no man who really has the grands vins of esteemed 
vintages in his cellar need spend a shilling in advertisements, for he 
confers a favour on his customer by parting with such stock. But 
better and more satisfactory is it to obtain from time to time a piece 
or two of wine, of high character and reputed vintage, when they are 
to be had, just fit to bottle, and lay them down for years until ripe 
for use. Commencing thus in early life, a man’s cellar becomes in 
twenty or thirty years a possession of interest and value, and he can 
always produce at his little dinners, for those who can appreciate it, 
something curiously fine, and free at all events from the deleterious 
qualities of new and fictitious wines. 

Briefly: the rule, by general gastronomic consent, for those who 
indulge in the luxury of wine, is to offer a glass of light pale sherry 
or dry Sauterne after soup; a delicate Rhine wine, if required, after 
fish; a glass of Bordeaux with the joint of mutton; the same, or 
champagne—dry, but with some true vinous character in it, and not the 
tasteless spirit and water just now enjoying an evanescent popularity— 
during the entrées; the best red wine in the cellar, Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy, with the grouse or other roast game ; and—but this ought to 
suffice, even for that exceptional individual who is supposed to be little 
if at all injured by ‘ moderate’ potations. With the ice or dessert, a 
glass of full-flavoured but matured champagne, or a liqueur, may be 
served ; but at this point dietetic admonitions are out of place, and 
we have already sacrificed to luxury. The value of a cigarette at 
this moment is that with the first whiff of its fragrance the palate 
ceases to demand either food or wine. After smoke the power to 
appreciate good wine is lost, and no judicious host cares to open a 
fresh bottle from his best bin for the. smoker, nor will the former be 
blamed by any man for a disinclination to do so. 

For unquestionably tobacco is an ally of temperance ; certainly it 
is so in the estimation of the gourmet. A relationship for him of the 
most perfect order is that which subsists between coffee and fragrant 
smoke. While wine and tobacco are antipathetic, the one affecting in- 
juriously all that is grateful in the other, the aroma of coffee ‘marries’ 
perfectly with the perfume of the finest leaf. Among the Mussulmans 
this relationship is recognised to the fullest extent ; and also through- 
out the Continent the use of coffee, which is almost symbolical of 
temperate habits, is intimately associated with the cigarette or cigar. 
Only by the uncultured classes of Great Britain and of other northern 
nations, who appear to possess the most insensitive palates in Europe, 
have smoke and alcoholic drinks been closely associated. By such, 
tobacco and spirit have been sought chiefly as drugs, and are taken 
mainly for their effects on the nervous system—the easy but disas- 
trous means of becoming stupid, besotted, or drunk. People of culti- 
vated tastes, on the other hand, select their tobacco or their wines, 
not for their qualities as drugs, but for those subtler attributes of 
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flavour and perfume, which exist often in inverse proportion to the 
injurious narcotic ingredients ; which latter are as much as possible 
avoided, or are accepted chiefly for the sake of the former. 

Before quitting the subject of dining it must be said that, after 
all, those who drink water with that meal probably enjoy food more 
than those who drink wine. They have generally better appetite 
and digestion, and they certainly preserve an appreciative palate 
longer than the wine-drinker. Water is so important an element to 
them, that they are not indifferent to its quality and source. As 
for the large class which cannot help itself in this matter, the im- 
portance of an ample supply of uncontaminated water cannot be over- 
rated. The quality of that which is furnished to the population of 
London is inferior, and the only mode of storing it possible to the 
majority, renders it dangerous to health. Disease and intemperance 
are largely produced by neglect in relation to these two matters. It 
would be invidious, perhaps, to say what particular question of home 
or foreign politics could be spared, that Parliament might discuss a 
matter of such pressing urgency as a pure water supply ; or to specify 
what particular part of our enormous expenditure, compulsory and 
voluntary, might be better employed than at present, by diverting a 
portion to the attainment of that erid. But for those who can afford 
to buy water no purer exists in any natural sources than that of our own 
Malvern springs, and these are aérated and provided in the form of 
soda and potash waters of unexceptionable quality. Purewater, charged 
with gas, does not keep so long as a water to which a little soda or 
potash is added ; but for this purpose six to eight grains in each bottle 
suffice—a larger quantity is undesirable. All the great makers of these 
beverages have now their own artesian wells or other equally trust- 
worthy sources, so that English aérated waters are unrivalled in excel- 
lence. On the other hand, the foreign siphon, made, as it often is, at 
any chemist’s shop, and from the water of the nearest source, is a very 
uncertain production. Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen 
owe their attacks of fever more to drinking water contaminated by 
sewage matter, than to the malarious influences which pervade certain 
districts of southern Europe. The only water safe for the traveller 
to drink is a natural mineral water, and such is now always procur- 
able throughout Europe, except in very remote or unfrequented 
places. In the latter circumstances no admixture of wine or spirit 
counteracts the poison in tainted water, and makes it safe to drink, as 
people often delight to believe ; but the simple process of boiling it 
renders it perfectly harmless ; and this result is readily attained in 








































’ Throughout France, St. Galmier ; in Germany, Selters ; in Austria and Bohemia, 
Gieshiibel, are always obtainable, being the table-water of most repute, in each case 
respectively, of the country itself. In all chief places in Italy, either Selters or St, 
Galmier, often both, are supplied by the hotels. In Spain these are not at present 
to be had, but the alternatives recommended are easily obtained. 
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any locality by making weak tea to be taken hot or cold; or in 
making toast-water, barley-water, lemonade, &e. The table waters 
now so largely imported into this country from Germany and France 
contain a considerable proportion of mineral matter in solution, and 
while they are wholesome as regards freedom from organic impurities, 
are, of course, less perfect for daily use than absolutely pure waters, 
such as those above referred to. Vaunted frequently as possessing 
certain medicinal properties, this very fact ought to prohibit their con- 
stant use as dietetic agents for habitual consumption, inasmuch as 
we do not require drugs as diet, but only as occasional correctives. 
Among them, the natural Selters, Apollinaris, Gieshiibel, and St. 
Galmier—but of this latter some of the sources are inferior to others, 
the best appearing now to be chiefly retained for Paris—are perhaps 
among the most satisfactory within our reach. A dash of lemon- 
juice, and a thin cutting of the peel, form sometimes an agreeable 
addition. I am compelled to say that the sweet compounds and 
fruity juices which have of late been produced as dinner drinks, and 
apparently in competition with wine, are rarely wholesome adjuncts 
to a dinner. Such liquids rapidly develope indigestible acid pro- 
ducts in the stomachs of many persons ; while for all, the sipping of 
sweet fluids during a meal tends to diminish appetite, as well as the 
faculty of appreciating good cookery. If wine is refused, let the 
drink be of pure water—with a sparkle of gas in it, or a slight acid 
in it if you will—but in obedience both to gastronomic and dietetic 
laws let it be free from sugar. No doubt there are exceptional circum- 
stances in which fruity juices, if not very sweet, can be taken freely. 
Thus I have rarely quaffed more delicious liquor at dinner in the 
warm autumn of southern Europe, notably in Spain, than that 
afforded by ample slices of a water-melon, which fill the mouth with 
cool fragrant liquid; so slight is the amount of solid matter, that it 
only just serves to contain the abundant delicate juices of the fruit 
grown in those climates. Here the saccharine matter is present only 
in small proportion. 

Before concluding, a remark or two may be permitted in reference 
to that great British institution, the public dinner. Its utility must, 
I suppose, be conceded, since for a vast number of charitable and other 
interests the condition of commanding once a year the ear of the 
British public for an exposition of their claims, seems in no other 
way at present attainable. A royal or noble chairman, a portentous 
menu, an unstinted supply of wine, such as it is, and after-dinner 
speeches in variety, form an ensemble which appears to be attractive 
to the great body of ‘supporters.’ On the other hand, those whose 
presence is enforced by the claim of duty find these banquets too 
numerous and too long. The noise and bustle, the badly served 
although pretentious dinner, the glare of gas and the polluted air, the 
long, desultory and unmeaning speeches, interspersed with musical 
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performances—which, however admirable in themselves, extend unduly 
a programme already too comprehensive—unfit many a man, seriously 
occupied, for the engagements of the morrow. Might it not be worth 
trying the experiment of offering fewer dishes, better service, and 
abolishing half the toasts? Might it not be possible to limit the 
necessary and essential toasts of a public dinner to the number of 
three or four—these to be followed only by a few subordinate toasts 
associated with the minor interests of the special object of the dinner ? 
With the utmost deference to long received usage, and after some 
little consideration, I venture to suggest that the following programme 
would at all events be an improvement on the present system, if such 
it can be called. 

The first toast, or toasts, by which we declare our fidelity to the 
Crown, and our loyalty to the person of the Sovereign, as well as to 
the Royal family, to remain, by universal consent, as before. The 
next, or patriotic toasts, unlike the preceding, are regarded as 
demanding response, often from several persons, and here it is that 
time is generally wasted. These might therefore be advantageously 
compressed into one, which need not be limited to the military and 
naval services, although it would of course include them. The object 
might be attained by constituting ‘a single comprehensive but truly 
patriotic toast, viz., ‘Our great National Institutions, which are 
easily defined. Supposing them to be regarded as seven in number, a 
response might be provided for from any two, according to the 
speakers present and the nature of the special object. These insti- 
tutions fall naturally into order, as—(1) Parliament: its leaders. 
(2) Justice: the judges. (3) The military and naval forces: their 
officers. (4) Education: heads of universities and public schools. 
(5) Religion: its ministers. (6) Science and Art: heads of societies, 
academies, colleges. (7) Literature and the Press: distinguished 
writers. 

The next to be ‘the toast of the evening :’ in other words, the 
particular subject of the dinner. After this would follow the healths 
of officers connected with the subject, visitors, &c. ; if necessary. 

I confess I see no reason why the military and naval forces, how- 
ever profound our respect and our gratitude for their great services to 
the nation must be—and in this matter I yield to no man—should 
invariably occupy a toast and speech, to be responded to by at least 
two, often by three officers, while the other great, and scarcely less 
important interests should be left out of consideration altogether, or 
be only occasionally introduced. The toast of ‘National Institutions ’ 
would mostly insure to the chairman and managers of the dinner an 
opportunity of obtaining two good speakers from different interests in 
reply—say, one for Justice and the other for Religion ; one for Parlia- 
ment or the Services, and the other for Science or Literature, and so 
forth. Thus all the varied elements of our national life would receive in 
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their turn a due share of attention from the great mass of public 
diners, and better speeches would probably be secured than by the 
present mode. 

I confess this is rather an episode; but the subject of ‘ toasts’ is so 
interwoven with the management of the public dinner, that I have 
ventured to introduce it. I even dare to think that the proposition may 
be not unlikely to receive the support of ‘the chair,’ the duties of 
which, with a long array of toasts, are sometimes excessively onerous; 
only more so, be it recollected, in degree than those, of a humbler 
kind, which are entailed on many of the guests who are compelled to 
assist. 

In concluding this imperfect sketch of the very large subject 
indicated by the title of my paper, I desire to express my strong 
sense of its manifold shortcomings, especially by way of omission. 
Desiring to call attention, in the shortest possible compass, to a great 
number of what appear to me to be important considerations in 
connection with the arts of selecting, preparing, and serving food, I 
have doubtless often failed to be explicit in the effort to be brief. 
It would have been an easier task to illustrate these considerations at 
greater length, and to have exceeded the limits of a couple of articles; 
and I might thus perhaps also have avoided, in dealing with some 
topics, a tone in statement more positive than circumstances may 
have warranted. Gastronomic tastes necessarily differ, as races, habits, 
digestive force, and supplies of food also differ; and it becomes no 
man to be too dogmatic in treating of these matters. De gustibus 
non est disputandum is in no instance more true than in relation to 
the tastes of the palate. Still, if any rational canons are to be laid 
down in connection with food and feeding, it is absolutely necessary 
that something more than the chemical and physiological bearings of 
the subject should be taken into consideration. With these it is 
unquestionably essential for any one who treats of my subject to be 
familiar ; but no less necessary is it to possess some natural taste and 
experience in the cultivation of the gustatory sense; just as a cul- 
tivation of the perception of colour, and a sensibility to the charm of 
harmoniously combined tints, are necessary to an intelligent enjoy- 
ment of the visual sense, and to the understanding of its powers. 
Hence the treatment of the whole subject must inevitably be pervaded 
to some extent by the personal idiosyncrasy and predilections of the 
individual. It is this fact, no doubt, which, operating in relation to 
the numerous writers on cookery, has tended to produce some of the 
complication and confusion which often appears in culinary direc- 
tions and receipts. But the gastronomic art is a simpler one 
than the effusions of some of its professors might lead the wholly 
uneducated to believe ; and the complicated productions originated 
by some of its past and greatest practitioners are as unnecessary as 
are the long and complicated prescriptions formerly in vogue with 
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the leading physicians of past time. Both were the natural out- 
growths of an age when every branch of technical education was a 
‘mystery;’ and when those who had attained the meaning thereof 
magnified their craft in the eyes of the vulgar by obscuring what is 
simple in a cloud of pedantic terms and processes. But that age 
and its delusions are passing away, and it is high time for simplicity 
in the practice of cookery to take the place of some useless and 
extravagant combinations and treatment which tradition has handed 
down. 

At the present day it appears desirable, before all things, to secure 
the highest quality of all produce, both animal and vegetable; a re- 
spectable standard being rarely attained throughout our country in 
regard to the products of the latter kingdom. Great Britain has 
long held, and still maintains, the first place as to quality for her beef 
and mutton; in no other country in Europe—I cannot speak of 
America— is it possible to obtain these meats so tender, juicy, and 
well developed. The saddle, the haunch, the sirloin, and the round, 
so admirable on occasions, are only in danger of suffering here, like 
intimate friends, from too great familiarity with their charms. But 
even our standard of quality in meat has been gradually lowered, 
from the closer struggle, year by year, to produce a fat animal in a 
shorter space of time than formerly ; a result which is accomplished 
by commencing to feed almost exclusively on oil-cake at a very early 
period of life. The result of this process is, that size and weight are 
attained by a deposit of fat, rather than by the construction of mus- 
cular fibre, which alone is true meat ; while as a necessary consequence 
the characteristic flavour and other qualities of fully developed beef 
and mutton are greatly wanting in modern meat. 

Much more unsatisfactory is the supply of vegetable and dairy 
produce to our great city, particularly of the former. It must be 
confessed that our market at Covent Garden, in relation to capabilities 
for effective distribution of fresh vegetables, &c., would disgrace a 
town oné-fifth of the size of London. Nineteen-twentieths of its in- 
habitants cannot obtain fresh green food on any terms, and those who 
succeed pay an exorbitant price. I think I am right in saying that a 
really new-laid egg is a luxury which a millionnaire can scarcely insure 
by purchase; he may keep fowls, and with due care may obtain it, 
not otherwise. The great staple of our bread, commonly called ‘baker’s 
bread,’ is unpalatable and indigestible ; and I suppose no thoughtful or 
prudent consumer would, unless compelled, eat it habitually—used as 
it nevertheless is by the great majority of the inhabitants of this great 
city—any more than he would select a steak from the coarse beef 
whose proper destination is the stock-pot. Let any one compare the 
facilities which exist in most foreign towns for obtaining the three 
important articles of diet just named, with the parallel conditions 
afforded by London, and the inferiority of the latter will be so mani- 
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fest as to become matter of humiliation to an Englishman. I do 
not raise any question of comparison between our own markets and 
the Halles Centrales of Paris, covering as they do nearly five acres of 
closely utilised space, with enormous vaults beneath, in direct com- 
munication by tram-road with the railways; nor of the well-stocked 
Marché St. Honoré, and others of less note. To many among the 
thousands of tourists who frequent the public buildings of Paris, an 
early morning survey of the fish, flesh, dairy produce, vegetables, 
fruit, and flowers, which the Halles Centrales display, and the scarcely 
less remarkable exhibition of Parisian and provincial life brought 
together there, present one of the most interesting and truly foreign 
spectacles which the city affords. 

To the long list of needed reforms I have ventured to advocate in 
connection with this subject, I must add the want of ample and 
accessible markets in various parts of London, for what is known as 
country produce. I do this not only in the interest of the millions 
who, like myself, are compelled to seek their food within the limits 
of Cockayne; but also in the interest of our country gardeners and 
housewives, who ought to be able to supply us with poultry, vege- 
tables, and eggs, better than the gardeners and housewives of France, 
on whom at present we so largely depend. We may well be grateful 
to these small cultivators, who by their industry and energy supply 
our deficiencies ; but the fact that they do so does not redound to 
the credit of our countrymen. 

No doubt, as regards security, liberty, locomotive facilities, &e., 
Cockayne is a tolerably comfortable and pleasant place to live in; 
nevertheless it is certainly true that greater intelligence, more enter- 
prise, and better organisation—perhaps of the co-operative kind— 
are much required, in order to improve not only the sources and 
quality of our food, but also some of our manners and customs in 
relation to selecting, preparing, and serving it. 


Henry THOMPSON. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY IN INDIA: 
THE LAND AND PEOPLE. 











Havine seen much of India in the course of my recent inquiries as a 
member of the Famine Commission, and having sent home journal 
letters from week to week quite apart from the inquiries of the 
Commission, but noting points that struck me as they arose, I have 
been requested to allow them to be published. ‘Io most Englishmen 
India is a vast unknown land, and it may be that the incidents which 
from day to day impressed an observer who had everything to learn 
may convey, in a familiar form, some idea of the country and people 
with which our national fortunes are now so closely connected. 

I left England in October 1878, and reached Bombay in the be- 
ginning of November. After crossing the Ghats, and passing through 
the rich corn districts of the Nerbudda and Taptee valleys, I proceeded 
to Allahabad and Cawnpore, where, being joined by other members 
of the Commission, we continued our inquiries from place to place 
northwards to the Punjab. Thence we passed into several of the 
native States of Northern India, afterwards to Ajmere in Rajpootana, 
then into the North-West. Provinces and Oude, and through Bengal 
to Calcutta. From Calcutta we proceeded by sea to Madras, calling 
at Vizagapatam and the Godavery. We traversed Madras south- 
wards as far as Madura, and northwards to the province of Bombay, 
taking in our way Mysore, and Hydrabad the capital of the Nizam’s 
country. Entering Bombay at Sholapoor, we proceeded through the 
Deccan and northwards into Guzerat, finally returning through 
Broach and Surat to Bombay, whence I re-embarked for England, 
spending a week in the rich delta of Egypt on my way home. The 
weather during the whole period was very -fine, though in February 
the heat after ten o’clock became sometimes oppressive. 





























Bombay is the second city in the British Empire in population, 
650,000, with an average to the square mile exceeding that of London. 
The average number of persons to each house in London is eight, 
and in Bombay twenty-one. Sixty-six per cent. are Hindus, 21 per 
cent.. Mohammedans, the rest. Parsees, Jews, native Christians, and 
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Europeans. The average death-rate for five years was alniost the same 
as that of London. The rateable value of the city has fallen within 
the last nine years nearly one-third. It is situated on an island with 
an area of twenty-two square miles, which is joined by a short embank- 
ment to the mainland, and draws its daily supplies partly from the 
island, but chiefly by market boats which crowd the bay, and ply 
along the neighbouring coasts and inland creeks. 

Under the experienced guidance of the Commissioner of Police, 
I traversed the city, visiting the very extensive wet dock about to be 
opened and the handsome city markets lately erected. Every sort of 
thing is there for sale—vegetables, fruit, flowers, corn, butter, meat, 
fish, salt, live poultry, parrots, monkeys, and a tiger cat, kept on 
achain. Then passing along the streets we came to a sacred tank in 
the middle of the old city, about the size of a large square in London, 
full of water, very dirty, to which people run in from the streets and 
bathe, whilst others are washing clothes. On one side is the sacred 
temple, the roof covered with pigeons. There was an unsavoury 
odour from this sacred tank, which seems to be replenished by the 
rain from the houses and streets; but in this hot climate, where the 
people have little clothing and do not mind getting it wet, the water 
seemed a welcome refuge from the heat and dust to hundreds coming 
and going. The streets are most quaint and picturesque, every house 
having its own peculiar architecture and special decorative colouring. 
The shopkeepers are all seated cross-legged in their open shops, many 
taking coffee with their customers, and crowds of people are stalking 
along the streets. The syces with our carriage call out to clear the 
way, there being risk of knocking people down at every step. They 
are tall thin but stately people, varied and picturesque in their 
attire, very contented-looking, all having some seeming object, and 
most of them with very fine intelligent eyes. At a cotton mill in the 
suburbs, which I visited, the native owner was anxious to deprecate 
any advantage of cheap labour being in his favour compared with our 
cotton spinners at home. ‘It takes 1,200 people here to do what 
500 can with you, and then they are so idle.’ He took us to see 
their houses—huts placed in flat ground under the shade of great 
trees. They are such as one would suppose would breed fever—but 
the people are said to be very healthy—wide, low houses, the roofs 
covered with broad leaves down to within two feet of the ground, no 
window, and a low door through which any grown person must almost 
creep. But the thickly-thatched roof and the absence of windows 
keep out the sun, and the people take their food generally out of 
doors. The little naked children looked quite healthy. In the mills 
the people seemed to carry on the work much as with us. The hours 
of work are from six to six, with an hour at midday for meals and 
rest. The monthly wages are fora girl or boy 10s., a woman i6s., 
and a man 32s. English machinery, cheap labour, native cotton, 
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but coal 408.aton. The Indian cotton has 15 per cent. of size in 
it, the English much more, according to my Indian friend. Besides 
supplying the local demand there is an export of twist and yarn, 
valued at 400,000/., which goes chiefly to China. 

Next day we crossed the bay to the famous rock caves of 
Elephanta. There was a fine breeze, but the sun was broiling, even 
though we had a thick wooden awning on the steam launch. The 
bay is extremely beautiful and capacious with islands and capes, 
wooded and precipitous, and a distant coas. outline running to 4,000 
feet high. As there have been heavy rains lately, the low islands 
are quite green, and most refreshing to the eye after the barren 
rocks and sandy deserts of the Red Sea. 

In the evening we walked on Malabar Hill, and passed an ex- 
tensive enclosed ground on the summit of the ridge, on which there 
is a tower, inhabited by vultures which are protected by the Parsees, 
who dispose of their dead there. Every day or two there is a funeral. 
The birds watch its approach from their ‘Tower of Silence.’ The 
body is carried to an open chamber in it, and in about fifteen minutes 
every particle of flesh is cleared off the bones by the unclean birds, 
and the bones drop down into a dry well where they remain for 
subsequent removal. On our return home in the lovely moonlight 
we passed the Hindu cemetery and saw a funeral pyre, on which 
the body of a deceased Hindu was after their fashion being 
burnt. 

Leaving Bombay on the 8th of November, I travelled by the line 
of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. The stations along the 
line are very neat, and covered with creepers and flowers, and with 
the plants you see in the tropical department of the public gardens 
at home, with crimson and other richly coloured leaves. Every 
village and station seems full of people. The rail runs up the bank 
of the Kalu for some miles. This is a broad tidal river, with many 
boats plying to and fro. Near its bank are numerous small rice- 
fields, the crop of which is now being reaped with the reaping-hook. 
Thermometer 84°,10a.m. Among the cultivated fields there is no 
lack of trees, which have an advantage over ours in always being 
green. They are the palm, pepul, bur, tamarind, and kyra. They 
are dotted over the landscape and afford a certain amount of shade, 
and generally near villages there is a grove of trees. 

Every now and then we pass a group of huts, very poor mud 
fabrics, covered with fibrous plants and leaves. Outside these villages, 
and shaded by the trees, there is generally a wide ditch, full of very 
dirty water, in which you may, during the heat of the day, by careful 
looking discover the village kine, the water buffalo, black creatures 
with no hair, and long twisted horns turned backwards, lying in the 
mud. The background of mountains begins to shut us in, and 
after four or five hours in the flat country we commence our ascent 
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of the Western Ghats. .This is the range of mountains, which, 
arresting the rains of the south-west monsoon, feeds the great rivers 
that water the peninsula from Poonah to Cape Comorin. 

After climbing 1,800 feet, through a pretty, wooded, hilly country 
with steep gradients, we arrive at Nasick, a very ancient city, 
through which the infant Godavery flows, and which is dammed up 
at three places for the daily baths of the citizens. This great river 
rises a few miles further up, and, flowing through a sacred tank, issues 
by a golden spout, gathering volume from the monsoon rains, and, 
after a course of many hundred miles, discharges its waters through 
Sir Arthur Cotton’s irrigation canals over the rich delta into the 
Bay of Bengal. After passing the summit the land does not fall down 
to the level whence we rose on the west, but continues a lofty culti- 
vated table-land at an altitude of 1,800 feet. The night felt cold, 
but the day was quite as warm as at Bombay, though not so close. 
The surface is undulating and fairly cultivated. Patches of wheat are 
just coming through the ground, and everywhere the people are busy 
sowing it. The famine touched this part of the country, but not 
severely, as there are many people and cattle everywhere, and the 
land seems fully cultivated. The sheep and cattle, and tall goats, 
all graze together on the fallows and common pasture. Before 
dark we reach an elevation of 2,000 feet of this cultivated land; 
and in the morning, when daylight comes, I find that during the 
night we have descended 1,200 feet. 

We are now in the valley of the Taptee River—very good land. 
This river is here about as large as the Thames at Windsor, and flows 
westward past Surat to the sea. The ‘ valley’ is really a plain about 
600. feet above sea-level, covered with crops—bajri (great millet), 
and jowar (spiked millet), very much alike, with a stalk like Indian 
corn, the seed carried in a bunch at the top, the stalk from six to ten 
feet high and very good fodder. Dhall is a plant growing in rows 
like small gooseberry-bushes with yellow flower and the seed a pea. 
Tobacco, sugar-cane, cotton (very small crop), are all nearly ripe. 
Wheat is being sown and coming up, and ripens in March. People 
seem busy early and late, and every one is out of doors, all very 
lightly clad. In the bajri crop, now ripening, there is a tripod set 
up with a stand higher than the top of the tall crop, on which a 
native is perched, who employs himself in shouting and slinging 
stones to frighten the birds. We cross the ridge dividing the plain 
of the Nerbudda from that of the Taptee. Here the land is poor, 
and many hundreds of square miles are in jungle—the elevation 
about 2,000 feet. ‘The small rivers are becoming dry, and.many 
of them then serve for six months the very useful purpose of roads. 
The jungle is not unlike the barer parts of the New Forest, but 
there are no young plantations on it. For the next sixty miles the 
country is nearly all jungle, well watered by streams, and therefore 
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a favourite resort of the tiger. He never shows above the tall grass. 
The cultivation occasionally passed is poor, and so are the villages. 
At Itarsi as we descend the land improves, is a deep, strong yellow- 
brown loam, and is now mostly in wheat. Thermometer 88° at 
4 p.m., at 1,000 feet elevation. 

During the second night we had descended from Jubbulpore— 
300 to 400 feet—and now, in the Gangetic plain, are at 350 feet 
above the sea-level. The soil is a whitish, loamy marl, carefully 
tilled, but with very little manure. The usual crops are growing; 
wheat is being sown in small patches. The villages are mean and 
poor, and indicate great poverty. We cross the Jumna and enter 
Allahabad. It is often remarked that the country has been denuded 
of trees. I can only say that in the 900 miles I have traversed 
from Bombay the country is quite as well clothed as most English 
counties. Then there are great breadths of wild land—jungle—not 
good enough to be cultivated and left in a state of nature. These 
afford cheap grazing for cattle, the trees not being close together, 
as in our woods, but with plenty of sun and air between them to 
admit of the growth of high thick grass, in which deer, and tigers 
also, are found. 

Allahabad lies in the fork formed by the junction of the Jumna 
with the Ganges. It has a population of 143,000, and is the seat of 
the Government of the North-West Provinces. The fort, a place 
of strength, is on the edge of the Jumna, with one side com- 
manding also the Ganges to the junction of the rivers. The 
country is a wide alluvial plain as far as the eye can reach. The 
Jumna at this season appears to have most water, the Ganges being 
low, with a great breadth of dry sand-banks. The native town is 
very mean, but full of people. Most of the houses have gardens, 
which yield their owners vegetables. The houses are poor—no sign 
of architecture or permanence. There are many ruins, but none of 
importance. The new part of the town, where the English reside, 
is laid out with fine broad roads at right angles, bordered by trees 
giving ample shade. There is a museum, and gardens and public 
park, kept in beautiful order, regularly watered to keep it green. 
There are miles of these fine roads, all named—Canning Road, Muir 
Road, Lawrence Road, &c. A handsome memorial church to Lord 
Mayo has just been completed. Near it splendid crops of bajri, ten 
feet high, are growing, on one head of which I reckoned 2,000 grains. 
The houses of the English, and the English shops, are all large villas 
in their own grounds or ‘ compounds.’ 

One of the judges of the High Court called and spent the evening 
with me. He finds the people not more litigious than those of 
London. The Bunyia or native banker he considers a most useful 
class, who do not charge higher rates of interest, on the doubtful 
security they receive, than are common in London where bills of 
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similar quality are renewed every three months, and charged five per 
cent. interest, and five per cent. commission. 

Next morning [ left Allahabad for Cawnpore. This is a consider- 
able place with a population of 123,000, and has become a great 
changing mart to which the general produce of the country is sent, 
sold in the market, and reshipped, and distributed by railway to 
Caleutta or Bombay. The land is nearly flat all the way—120 miles 
—with just sufficient undulation to admit of drainage and irrigation. 
The millet is everywhere strong and tall. When cut the stooks 
stand up ten feet high, and would astonish an English farmer. The 
castor-oil plant is extensively cultivated, and is a fine, noble plant 
with large baylike leaves. It is grown chiefly for machine oil for 
the railways. The wheat is coming up, and the great effort of the 
farmer is to give it at this early stage a cover of irrigation water. 

Much of this part of the country is poor, and shows signs of the 
thé salt which in certain localities comes up over the surface and 
renders it barren. It is partly covered with jungle, and is all more 
or less a whitish clay loam, becoming less cultivated where it is most 
stiff. Iam surprised that fruit trees are not more cultivated. The 
mango and the orange thrive when properly managed. I have, for 
the first time, seen pigs here turned out in the fields to grub or 
graze. There is very little grass, barer than the barest on the driest 
summer day in England; yet the cattle all do their best to find it. 
How immensely would the power of keeping good stock be increased 
by irrigation applied to forage crops in this hot climate ! 

At Cawnpore I visited the too famous ‘ Well.’ The scene of the 
tragedy has been converted into a beautiful park, with walks and 
flowers, cypress and weeping willows, all kept in perpetual verdure by 
the most careful gardening and liberal supply of water. - None but 
Europeans are permitted to enter freely. All natives, unless furnished 
with a pass, are excluded from the grounds, and altogether from the 
enclosure round the Well. No games or amusements are allowed, 
and carriages must go at a foot pace. 

The agriculture of the neighbourhood is good. The land is owned 
by zemindars, who cultivate part and let part to tenants. They grow 
carrots and potatoes for sale as garden crops, both of which are lightly 
manured and well watered by irrigation. Bajri is the principal food 
corn, and pulse is grown with it to ripen as a second crop. A patch 
of the castor-oil plant is found on most farms, also wheat and barley, 
but no forage crop. The land is clean, friable, moved to a depth of 
eight inches, below which the subsoil is permeable by air and moisture. 
I walked over the land of a village within five miles of Cawnpore, 
and found the crops all good, and the young wheat and barley 
coming up. They are watered from a main irrigation channel, 
provided by Government, from which the cultivator makes his own 
offset into a small pond, wide enough to contain such a head of 
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water as admits of two water baskets being worked by four men, with 
a lift of about eight feet, up which they throw the water into channels 
which distribute it over the crops. This they arrange and maintain 
at their own cost. The water was being turned upon the growing 
wheat, patch after patch, in a most skilful and careful manner. The 
four men are relieved by four others by turns, so as to maintain an 
uninterrupted flow from morning to night. The hired men each 
receive threepence a day and half a pound of parched grain. The 
produce of wheat is about sixteen bushels an acre, little more than 
half of an English crop. On such land, with water, light, and heat 
in abundance, the crop might be doubled by an application of nitrate 
of soda, but at the respective values here of wheat and nitrate there 
would be little profit. Nitrate of soda pays with wheat at 6s. a 
bushel, but would leave no profit on wheat at 2s. 

The cattle are poor, half-starved little animals, fed on anything 
they can pick up in the bare fields, and on the cut stalks of the 
bajri, which is neatly chopped or cut, so that not a particle is wasted. 
Their dung is all made into sun-dried cakes for fuel, and this is 
the universal practice in all parts of India. The cattle are generally 
so poorly fed that the loss to the land by this practice is not so great 
as one is apt at first to imagine.- On entering a village the first 
industry which strikes the eye is the preparation of this fuel, kneaded 
into cakes of a hand-breadth with broken straw, and plastered on 
the outer walls to be baked in the sun. Near the towns this forms 
an article of ready sale, and troops of women are met, with piled 
basketfuls on their heads, coming in from the country in the early 
morning to find a market for it. 

The village itself is occupied by the landowners, the cultivators, 
and the labourers, and by the village bankers or traders, and a few 
artisans. The houses are, with one or two exceptions, all built of 
mud, most with a little courtyard of their own, and all occupied by 
separate families. They are placed on a slightly elevated site upon 
the accumulated ruins of older buildings. Entering the house of a 
comfortable ryot, I found the outer part inhabited by the elder of 
the family; next to him was a chamber in which the cattle are 
housed at night; beyond that a small open court, about twenty feet 
square, surrounded by little chambers. In the hot weather the bed- 
steads are kept in the open, and inside when cold. A man with his 
son, the son’s wife, and three children live here. He is a cultivator 
with a farm of five acres, which he and his forefathers have possessed 
for five generations. The house is built of clay and thatched with 
reeds, as poor as possible, but quite clean. Their food is grain made 
into bread, with a little butter to season it, one pound and a half 
being the daily average for each person. 

In another village of 350 cultivated acres there were fifty zemindars, 
or landholders, in a population of 402. For the cultivation of the 
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land there were thirty ploughs and sixty bullocks. 





Part of the 


land bears two’ crops in the year, so that the 350 acres yield 470 


acres of crop. The management of the irrigation water employs a 
good deal of labour. From the Govertiment canals here the water costs 
6s. an acre when drawn ad libitum without lift, and 4s. when it has 
to be lifted. It is generally used in excess, and injuriously to the 
crops, when supplied without lift, and as it is thus used most waste- 
fully it has been suggested either that the rate without lift should 
be considerably raised, or that it should never be supplied except by 
lift. The saving of water in the last case might be found’ to be 


ample compensation for the extra labour imposed. 


Mr. Buck, the head of the Department of Agriculture and Trade 
in the North-West Provinces, has established an experimental farm 
here, where we saw trials of native and foreign ploughs, sugar-cane 
mills, water-lifts, fanners for cleaning corn, examples of deep and 
shallow ploughing, forage plants under irrigation, varieties of fruit 
trees for distribution, the application of manures—the advantage of 
which to the neighbourhood cannot be doubted. In a country like 
India, where the native landowners undertake no such experimental 
operations, the Government, which is the great landowner, is obliged 
to take the initiative. A most instructive example of the improve- 
ment which may be effected by the aid of manure is shown on a tract 
of waste land in the vicinity of Cawnpore, which, on Mr. Buck’s sug- 
gestion, was levelled and trenched and covered thickly with city 
manure at the expense of the municipality, and now repays them by 
a rent of 5/. an acre, yielding to its cultivators three crops in the year 
—Indian corn, potatoes, and tobacco. Sugar-cane is also grown to a 
small extent, to be used green, and brings 30/. an acre and upwards. 
It grows thick on the ground, and ten to twelve feet high. The 
cane, when ready, is cut into little squares, and eats like a pleasant 
sweetmeat, for which there is a ready demand. In such a position, 
and on land so highly manured, the value of water is immensely 
greater than when applied to poor land, unmanured, and far from 
market. In the one case it would be cheap at 2/. an acre, in the other 
dear at 5s., but the Government makes the same charge in both. 

On the 14th of November we left Cawnpore for Agra, travelling 
150 miles up the plain, most of it less fertile than I had yet seen, 
and much of it damaged by the salt efflorescence. There are many 
poor villages in this quarter, and the famine had been sore in the 
land. The contrast exhibited by the present poverty and the past 
magnificence is more instructive than agreeable ; for we spent part 
of the next day in Agra in admiration of the beautiful architec- 
ture of the Fort and the Taj. They are both the creation of 
the great Mohammedan family which conquered India more than 350 


years ago, the wisest and the ablest of her former rulers—Baber, 
Akbar, Shah Jehan, and Arungzebe, the Great Moghul emperors. 
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The Fort commands the river and city. of 150,000 inhabitants, and 
encloses within its walls (which are seventy feet high) a great space, 
a mile and a half round, and very numerous buildings, both ancient 
and modern. Entering by the Delhi Gate, and passing up through 
splendid approaches, we come to the Public Audience Hall of Akbar 
—very grand. Seated above in an alcove, he looked down on the 
armed princes, officers, and retainers who came to pay their homage. 
Within are courts and courts, each more charming and beautiful 
than the last. The apartments of the wives are of white marble, 
the walls and ceilings exquisitely pencilled with inlaid precious 
stones, representing the shape and colour of flowers,—the lovely 
overhanging windows and little open terraces overlooking the Jumna 
and the more distant Taj. The bath rooms are beautiful—all of 
marble, the ceilings and walls sparkling with little mirrors let into 
the marble. The beauty and extent of this inlaying cannot be ade- 
quately described. The Hall of silent audience opens on a terrace where 
there is a black flat stone, which was the throne of the Great Moghul. 
Below it is the Jasmine Tower of the chief sultana, recently restored. 
Near this the famous gates of Somnauth, carried off from Ghiznee by 
Lord Ellenborough, are stowed, old and ugly, and believed to be 
counterfeit. ‘ 

The gem of the Fort is the Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, exquisite 
in purity of taste and beauty of design. There is no colour, no 
figure, no image, the command that no graven image shall be set 
up for worship being literally obeyed by the followers of Mahomet. 
No Christian church I have ever seen can compare with this temple. 
It is all of white marble, from the pavement of the large court to 
the top of the threedomes. The beauty of the slight pillars carrying 
the smaller domes is as wonderful as it is lovely. On the summit at 
a great height, exposed to the tempests which strike across the 
plains of India, these domes have stood for 230 years untouched by 
storm or time. No lightning conductors are here to preserve them 
from the bolt which might in a moment sweep them away, and they 
now look as white, clear cut, and fresh as if they had just emerged 
from the hand of the builder. The mosque occupies a length of 
124 ft. by 56 ft., the front court being about 100 ft. more from 
mosque to gateway. It is on the crown of the fortification, and was 
built by Shah Jehan, son of Akbar, in 1654. 

We next drove down the river to the Taj, the tomb of the favourite 
queen of Shah Jehan. It is probably the most magnificent tomb in 
the world. We enter a gateway and drive some distance between 
long rows of low, Moorish, arched buildings to the grand gateway with 
a row of little domes on the top, which of itself would have been a 
monument of great magnificence. It only serves to usher you into 
a straight marble pathway through an exquisite garden terminated 
by the Taj, whose pure white marble dome, with its ivorylike 
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tracery, is seen rising far above the verdure of the trees which line the 
approach to it. On leaving the path you rise by a marble stair and 
arrive on a marble platform, on which the whole magnificent structure 
appears to rest. Entering the building, you come to a circular 
marble screen, with exquisite tracery and inlaid flowers in variously 
coloured precious stones, inside of which are two marble sarcophagi, 
beneath which, in the vault below, the emperor and his wife are buried. 
That of the fair Moomtaz is distinguished by the words, in Arabic, 
‘The name of the lady buried here is Moomtaz Mahal.’ Nothing 
more. You descend into a vault below, where similar sarcophagi 
are repeated, and in these the remains are enclosed. The whole 
building has been cleaned, and the minarets regilt. The feeling it 
inspires of beauty and majesty far exceeds that of the white marble 
cathedral of Milan; it is at once more simple and its form and 
tracery more elegant. It is said to have cost three millions. 

One cannot help feeling that a race of kings like Akbar and Shah 
Jehan, who could illustrate their reign by such wonderful monuments, 
ought to have known how to rule this vast empire with advantage to its 
people. These buildings are the representatives of their civilisation 
and taste, and must have been the outcome of a feeling of security 
and peace. Long years must have been spent in their completion. 
What has become of the culture which is here displayed? We leave 
the Taj and drive back to the city, passing a few villages of agri- 
culturists, lodged in their mean mud huts. Let us hope that the 
works of our modern civilisation, roads, railways, telegraphs, irrigation 
canals, and navigable waterways, with security of person and property, 
will gradually enable the people to rise into a more prosperous 
condition, and be hereafter a better monument of the beneficence of 
our rule. 

In the afternoon, on our way to a famine-stricken village, we passed 
the tomb of Akbar at Secundra, about five miles north of Agra. In 
the grand gateway here 570 wretched prisoners, whom the over-full 
gaol could not contain, were lodged, and were being taken out in 
batches for exercise. A more miserable procession it has never been 
my lot to witness—some, manacled on both ankles, carrying their 
chain, some with a manacle on one; all half starved, and very poor. 
Alas for us, that such should be the unhappy state of any fellow 
subject! Some were seated in rows, and as the ‘sahibs’ passed, 
at a signal from the keeper, gave a clap with their hands and a very 
hollow, cheerless cheer. The gaols at present are overflowing with 
prisoners for thefts, in consequence of the famine and high price 
of food. 

On reaching the village where we had arranged a meeting, the 
people came out to see us and to lay their tales of misery before us. 
Their crops had failed, and they had no credit, and the native 
bunyias no money to lend. The death-rate had increased tenfold, 
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and more were expected to die. The land was a rather light sandy 
loam, for which the occupiers paid 6s. an acre, one half to the Govern- 
ment, the other to the zemindar—a not excessive rate if the fall of 
rain or the supply of water were sufficient. It had failed them last 
year, and twelve families had deserted their land and had not returned. 
The growing crops had little promise, the cotton not 30 lbs. an acre. 
And so silent are these people in their distress that the settlement 
officer, who had been two months encamped on the land, had not ob- 
served any particular poverty, nor had become aware either that the 
people were in a state of famine, or dying of it. 

At another place I visited the courts of law. In one the assistant 
magistrate was dispensing justice. Twelve persons had been tied up 
in a row the day before and whipped with thirty stripes for theft. 
Whilst I was in court a man was being tried for attempting 
suicide by jumping into a well. For this he got a month’s imprison- 
ment. Suicide is very common. Another magistrate lately had a 
case of a man who walked into the Ganges and lay down to drown 
himself, but was pulled out. On being asked why he did this, he 
said he,#uld get no work, and he thought his position not likely to 
be worse in any Other condition after death. Upon being asked to 
promise not to repeat the attempt if let off, he said he would try for 
three or four days to obtain work, but if he failed he should have 
no other alternative. Ile got twelve months to compose his mind. 

The prison at Agra, under the very intelligent management of 
Dr. Tyler, contained 2,375 prisoners, whose average weight when 
admitted compares unfavourably with that of 1875, there being a 
loss of 64.1bs. per man, which he attributes to the recent great 
scarcity of food. ‘There are very few female prisoners, and their 
comparative paucity in India is remarkable. The average prison 
population in Bombay is one to 1,815 of the general popula- 
tion, but that of the female prisoners is only one to 23,500 of 
the female population. ‘This may be safely taken as an illustration 
of the proportion of female crime throughout India, and seems to 
indicate both the state of subjection of women, and the absence 
among them of crimes of violence in a country where intoxicating 
drink is rarely taken. The order and cleanliness in this prison, 
and in others which I visited in India, are most creditable to the 
management. Carpet-weaving seems to be readily acquired, and the 
prisoners generally are kept usefully busy. This prison is managed 
under Dr. Tyler by a sergeant-major of the artillery, who drills the 
most deserving prisoners as a night watch. Solitary confinement 
does not seem to be reckoned severe by the people, who are quite 
content to be left quiet so long as they are regularly fed. 

November 17.—We have returned from driving twenty-two miles 
into the country to see the general cultivation and state of the 
people, and rested for the night at Futtapur Sekri, a city of the 
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land there were thirty ploughs and sixty bullocks, Purt of the 
land bears two crops in the year, so that the 350 acres yield 470 
acres of crop. The management of the irrigation water employs a 
good deal of labour. From the Government canals here the water costs 
6s. an acre when drawn ad libitum without lift, and 4s. when it has 
to be lifted. It is generally used in excess, and injuriously to the 
crops, when supplied without lift, and as it is thus used most waste- 
fully it has been suggested either that the rate without lift should 
be considerably raised, or that it should never be supplied except by 
lift. The saving of water in the last case might be found to be 
umple compensation for the extra labour imposed. 

Mr. Buck, the head of the Department of Agriculture and Trade 
in the North-West Provinces, has established an experimental farm 
here, where we saw trials of native and foreign ploughs, sugar-cane 
mills, water-lifts, fanners for cleaning corn, examples of deep and 
shallow ploughing, forage plants under irrigation, varieties of fruit 
trees for distribution, the application of manures—the advantage of 
which to the neighbourhood cannot be doubted. In a country like 
India, where the native landowners undertake no such experimental 
operations, the Government, which is the great landowner, is obliged 
to take the initiative. A most instructive example of the improve- 
ment which may be effected by the aid of manure is shown on a tract 
of waste land in the vicinity of Cawnpore, which, on Mr. Buck’s sug- 
gestion, was levelled and trenched and covered thickly with city 
manure at the expense of the municipality, and now repays them by 
a rent of 5/. an acre, yielding to its cultivators three crops in the year 
—Indian corn, potatoes, and tobacco. Sugar-cane is also grown to a 
small extent, to be used green, and brings 30/. an acre and upwards. 
It grows thick on the ground, and ten to twelve feet high. The 
vane, when ready, is cut into little squares, and eats like a pleasant 
sweetmeat, for which there is a ready demand. In such a position, 
and on land so highly manured, the value of water is immensely 
greater than when applied to poor land, unmanured, and far from 
market. In the one case it would be cheap at 2/. an acre, in the other 
dear at 5s., but the Government makes the same charge in both. 

On the 14th of November we left Cawnpore for Agra, travelling 
150 miles up the plain, most of it less fertile than I had yet seen, 
and much of it damaged by the salt efflorescence. There are many 
poor villages in this quarter, and the famine had been sore in the 
land. The contrast exhibited by the present poverty and the past 
magnificence is more instructive than agreeable ; for we spent part 
of the next day in Agra in admiration of the beautiful architec- 
ture of the Fort and the Taj. They are both the creation of 
the great Mohammedan family which conquered India more than 350 
years ago, the wisest and the ablest of her former rulers—Baber, 
Akbar, Shah Jehan, and Arungzebe, the Great Moghul emperors. 
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The Fort commands the river and city of 150,000 inhabitants, and 
encloses within its walls (which are seventy feet high) a great space, 
a mile and a half round, and very numerous buildings, both ancient 
and modern. Entering by the Delhi Gate, and passing up through 
splendi«l approaches, we come to the Publie Audience Hall of Akbar 
—very grand, Seated above in an aleove, he looked down on the 
armed princes, officers, and retainers who came to pay their homage. 
Within are courts and courts, each more charming and beautiful 
than the last. The apartments of the wives are of white marble, 
the walls and ceilings exquisitely pencilled with inlaid precious 
stones, representing the shape and colour of flowers,—the lovely 
overhanging windows and little open terraces overlooking the Jumna 
and the more distant Taj. The bath rooms are beautiful—all of 
marble, the ceilings and walls sparkling with little mirrors let into 
the marble. The beauty and extent of this inlaying cannot be ade- 
quately described. The Hall of silent audience opens on a terrace where 
there is a black flat stone, which was the throne of the Great Moghul. 
Below it is the Jasmine Tower of the chief sultana, recently restored. 
Near this the famous gates of Somnauth, carried off from Ghiznee by 
Lord Ellenborough, are stowed, old and ugly, and believed to be 
counterfeit. 

The gem of the Fort is the Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, exquisite 
in purity of taste and beauty of design. There is no colour, no 
figure, no image, the command that no graven image shall be set 
up for worship being literally obeyed by the followers of Mahomet. 
No Christian church I have ever seen can compare with this temple. 
It is all of white marble, from the pavement of the large court to 
the top of the threedomes. The beauty of the slight pillars carrying 
the smaller domes is as wonderful as it ts lovely. On the summit at 
a great height, exposed to the tempests which strike across the 
plains of India, these domes have stood for 230 years untouched by 
storm or time. No lightning conductors are here to preserve them 
from the bolt which might in a moment sweep them away, and they 
now look as white, clear cut, and fresh as if they had just emerged 
from the hand of the builder. The mosque occupies a length of 
124 ft. by 56 ft., the front court being about 100 ft. more from 
mosque to gateway. It is on the crown of the fortification, and was 
built by Shah Jehan, son of Akbar, in 1654. 

We next drove down the river to the Taj, the tomb of the favourite 
queen of Shah Jehan. It is probably the most magnificent tomb in 
the world. We enter a gateway and drive some distance between 
long rows of low, Moorish, arched buildings to the grand gateway with 
a row of little domes on the top, which of itself would have been a 
monument of great magnificence. It only serves to usher you into 
a straight. marble pathway through an exquisite garden terminated 
by the Taj, whose pure white marble dome, with its ivorylike 
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tracery, is seen rising far above the verdure of the trees which line the 
approach to it. On leaving the path you rise by a marble stair and 
arrive on a marble platform, on which the whole magnificent structure 
appears to rest. Entering the building, you come to a circular 
marble screen, with exquisite tracery and inlaid flowers in variously 
coloured precious stones, inside of which are two marble sarcophagi, 
beneath which, in the vault below, the emperor and his wife are buried. 
That of the fair Moomtaz is distinguished by the words, in Arabic, 
‘The name of the lady buried here is Moomtaz Mahal.’ Nothing 
more. You descend into a vault below, where similar sarcophagi 
are repeated, and in these the remains are enclosed. The whole 
building has been cleaned, and the minarets regilt. The feeling it 
inspires of beauty and majesty far exceeds that of the white marble 
cathedral of Milan; it is at once more simple and its form and 
tracery more elegant. It is said to have cost three millions. 

One cannot help feeling that a race of kings like Akbar and Shah 
Jehan, who could illustrate their reign by such wonderful monuments, 
ought to have known how to rule this vast empire with advantage to its 
people. These buildings are the representatives of their civilisation 
and taste, and must have been the outcome of a feeling of security 
and peace. Long years must have been spent in their completion. 
What has become of the culture which is here displayed? We leave 
the Taj and drive back to the city, passing a few villages of agri- 
culturists, lodged in their mean mud huts. Let us hope that the 
works of our modern civilisation, roads, railways, telegraphs, irrigation 
canals, and navigable waterways, with security of person and property, 
will gradually enable the people to rise into a more prosperous 
condition, and be hereafter a better monument of the beneficence of 
our rule. 

In the afternoon, on our way to a famine-stricken village, we passed 
the tomb of Akbar at Secundra, about five miles north of Agra. In 
the grand gateway here 570 wretched prisoners, whom the over-full 
gaol could not contain, were lodged, and were being taken out in 
batches for exercise. A more miserable procession it has never been 
my lot to witness—some, manacled on both ankles, carrying their 
chain, some with a manacle on one; all half starved, and very poor. 
Alas for us, that such should be the unhappy state of any fellow 
subject! Some were seated in rows, and as the ‘sahibs’ passed, 
at a signal from the keeper, gave a clap with their hands and a very 
hollow, cheerless cheer. The gaols at present are overflowing with 
prisoners for thefts, in consequence of the famine and high price 
of food. 

On reaching the village where we had arranged a meeting, the 
people came out to see us and to lay their tales of misery before us. 
Their crops had failed, and they had no credit, and the native 
bunyias no money to lend. The death-rate had increased tenfold, 
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and more were expected to die. The land was a rather light sandy 
loam, for which the occupiers paid 6s. an acre, one half to the Govern- 
ment, the other to the zemindar—a not excessive rate if the fall of 
rain or the supply of water were sufficient. It had failed them last 
year, and twelve families had deserted their land and had not returned. 
The growing crops had little promise, the cotton not 30 lbs. an acre. 
And so silent are these people in their distress that the settlement 
officer, who had been two months encamped on the land, had not ob- 
served any particular poverty, nor had become aware either that the 
people were in a state of famine, or dying of it. 

At another place I visited the courts of law. In one the assistant 
magistrate was dispensing justice. Twelve persons had been tied up 
in a row the day before and whipped with thirty stripes for theft. 
Whilst I was in court a man was being tried for attempting 
suicide by jumping into a well. For this he got a month’s imprison- 
ment. Suicide is very common. Another magistrate lately had a 
case of a man who walked into the Ganges and lay down to drown 
himself, but was pulled out. On being asked why he did this, he 
said he could get no work, and he thought his position not likely to 
be worse in any other condition after death. Upon being asked to 
promise not to repeat the attempt if let off, he said he would try for 
three or four days to obtain work, but if he failed he should have 
no other alternative. Ie got twelve months to compose his mind. 

The prison at Agra, under the very intelligent management of 
Dr. Tyler, contained 2,375 prisoners, whose average weight when 
admitted compares unfavourably with that of 1875, there being a 
loss of 64 1bs. per man, which he attributes to the recent great 
scarcity of food. There are very few female prisoners, and their 
comparative paucity in India is remarkable. The average prison 
population in Bombay is one to 1,815 of the general popula- 
tion, but that of the female prisoners is only one to 23,500 of 
the female population. This may be safely taken as an illustration 
of the proportion of female crime throughout India, and seems to 
indicate both the state of subjection of women, and the absence 
among them of crimes of violence in a country where intoxicating 
drink is rarely taken. The order and cleanliness in this prison, 
and in others which I visited in India, are most creditable to the 
management. Carpet-weaving seems to be readily acquired, and the 
prisoners generally are kept usefully busy. This prison is managed 
under Dr. Tyler by a sergeant-major of the artillery, who drills the 
most deserving prisoners as a night watch. Solitary confinement 
does not seem to be reckoned severe by the people, who are quite 
content to be left quiet so long as they are regularly fed. 

November 17.—We have returned from driving twenty-two miles 
into the country to see the general cultivation and state of the 
people, and rested for the night at Futtapur Sekri, a city of the 
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great Akbar. It was built 300 years ago, and deserted in the next 
century on account of its unhealthiness. It is walled, stands on a 
ridge of rocks, and is now occupied by a country population of 
6,000. The palace is in good preservation. 

As we entered a village next morning the women were all 
going to the well to draw water for their daily use. The well is 
situated under the umbrageous shade of a stately pepul tree. A 
raised platform, some six feet higher than the ground, circular, 
and ten or twelve feet in diameter, was the place from which the 
buckets were let down, and evidently the gathering-place for the 
morning gossip. Some were young and rather pretty, some middle- 
aged, all with silver anklets and bracelets and ear and nose rings. 
Each had a large earthen jar and a smaller one, and a brass jar. 
They let down the large earthen jar into the water, and filled from 
it the other two, then refilled it, and placing the three on the edge 
of the platform descended the steps to the ground. In doing so 
they necessarily turned towards us. Each placed the large jar on 
her head, then with both hands lifted the brass vessel on the 
top of that, then took the small earthen jar in the left hand, 
and, so laden, stepped with stately mien on their homeward way. 
Like the servant of Abraham, I was tempted to offer my aid in 
drawing the water or lifting the jars, but, not knowing the language, 
did not venture to do so. But the whole primitive story was re- 
called, and I do believe the people in these villages are but little 
changed from the time of the Patriarchs. 

The tahsildar is the head native officer of the tahsil, which 
may include 100 villages and 80,000 to 100,000 people. He is the 
native assistant of the collector, and a magistrate. The desire now 
is to introduce natives of good birth to such offices; and the 
assistant to the tahsildar, who accompanied us, is a man of twenty- 
five, dark, and not very smart-looking, but a lineal descendant of the 
great Akbar, and of the royal family of Delhi. 

We examined a village eighteen miles from Agra, in extent 500 
acres, of which 350 are cultivated. Population, 253. The lombardar, 
or headman, of the village has been sold up by a native banker, 
who eight years ago began to give him advances, and gradually, 
by increase of interest, obtained a judgment for the debt and 
bought up his property—about the half of the village. We had 
the man before us, a member of the same family as the Ranee of 
Oudipore, the oldest and highest rank in India. He is now a beggar, 
dependent on his neighbours for bread, without a particle of cloth- 
ing beyond his loin cloth, and so poor and thin that he was pitiable to 
behold. As the other half of the village is pretty free from debt, 
there has probably been less thrift and industry in this family than the 
rest. But none of the people of the village look prosperous. 

November 19.—We have been visiting an indigo planter near 
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Gazhibad, twenty miles from Delhi. This gentleman was an engineer 
engaged in the construction of the railway, and when the Mutiny 
proke out rendered valuable aid to Government by keeping the line 
open. When all was over he was rewarded by some of the forfeited 
land of the rebels being sold to him on favourable terms. He has 
12,000 acres, but keeps in his own occupation only 100 acres. The 
remainder he lets to yearly tenants on condition that they pay him an 
adequate rent and grow such crops as he prescribes. The crops were 
heavy, and the village people looked more cheerful than most I have 
yet seen. This landowner is now the only zemindar on the 12,000 
acres he bought. He lets his land on a written lease from year to 
year, reserving from his tenants all legal ‘ rights of occupancy.’ His 
people pay much higher rents than the old rates, and are themselves 
more prosperous. The leading condition of his bargain is that he is 
to have aright to control the cropping. Every third year the tenants 
are to grow indigo where the soil is suitable, the crop of which he 
buys from them at a paying price. They grow also sugar-cane and 
winter crops of wheat or barley. They have a full supply of irriga- 
tion water from the Ganges canal, which is here a fast-flowing river 
larger than the Thames above tide. They pay from 14s. to 18s. an 
acre for the land and water. He has tried English ploughs, but the 
people prefer their own, with which they plough the land repeatedly 
and make an excellent seed bed. The indigo crop grown every third 
year runs its tap-root deep into the subjacent soil, and thus acts 
better than trench-ploughing. The indigo straw from the vats, 
when rotted into pulp, is laid on the land in large quantity, but, 
notwithstanding this addition to the ordinary resources of the soil, 
he believes the produce, under the exhausting influence of canal 
irrigation, which stimulates for a time but without enriching the soil, 
has sunk ten per cent. in twenty years. The deposit at the bottom 
of the canal is cleared out once a year. I saw it, and it seemed pure 
sand, and thus brings no reviving help like the mud of the Nile. 

It seems incredible that, for twenty years after the Ganges canal 
was made, the natural drainage continued in most cases to be blocked 
by the canal embankment, which had been carried across the natural 
outfall, with no provision of siphons or outlets. The consequence 
was an accession of fever and the spread of rhé, both attributed to 
the canal irrigation, when in truth they were the natural consequence 
of water-logging the soil by blocking up its outlet. Meerut, it is 
said, was so desolated by fever from this cause that it had to be 
partially given up as a military station till the want of outlet was 
discovered. If it had not been for some independent planters, who 
were not afraid to speak out, the cultivators would have continued to 
suffer, seeing desolation, but accepting it as the destiny of fate 
through the ignorance of the Government. But where were the col- 
lectors and their deputies and assistants, whose duties lay specially 
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amongst the cultivators? The amount of judicial work now cast 
upon them compels them to neglect the interests of the ryots and 
cultivators, and has indeed been one cause of that growth of litigation 
which now taxes the energies of so many various courts. If you ask 
the European officers the condition of the people in any village or 
district, they can seldom tell without making a special inquiry. 
The minor judicial work can be, and is, done by native officers, 
probably better than by English, because of their familiar knowledge 
of the language, habits and traditions, and general motives of their 
own people, and at one-fourth of the cost. If the whole detail of 
minor judicial work were left to them, with the adequate European 
courts of appeal now provided, and if the attention of the European 
officers were more confined to the condition of the cultivators and 
people, they would be in a position to prevent such oversights, and 
to keep in check the rapacity of native bankers, and to foresee coming 
scarcity in time to warn the Government to provide against it. 
Proceeding northwards through Meerut and Umballa, we pass 
large breadths of very fine sugar-cane under canal irrigation, the 
country clothed with fine trees and presenting general signs of 
prosperity. The Government assessment here is 5s. to 6s. an acre, 
with 10s. added for water rate to the sugar-cane, which can well bear 
the charge. The Ganges and Jumna canals, valuable though they 
assuredly are, do not protect more than one-sixteenth of the area of 
the Doab, that being the proportion in which the canal water reaches 
the cultivated area. Outside of this, wherever there is a water- 
bearing stratum from which water can be drawn at thirty to forty 
feet, there can be no safer investment for the capital of the cultivator, 
or the Government, than the construction of permanent wells, at a cost 
of 101. or 15l., and capable of serving six acres, which on a system of 
three-course crops would admit of one-third of a holding of twenty 
acres being brought under irrigation every year. It is the opinion of 
many persons of skill that the water from such wells, notwithstanding 
the cost of working them, would yield quite as great a profit to the 
cultivator as that from the canals. Whatever may be the cause, men 
of experience here see little improvement in the condition of the 
cultivators. The great expenditure in railways and canals has left 
them much as it found them. The towns are improving, sanitary 
arrangements having rendered them more healthy, but this is entirely 
the work of the English. There would seem to be no public advantage 
in pressing great Government works, which are not required for public 
purposes, too much in advance of the wants or capabilities of this 


people. 
We now enter the Punjab. The cultivated area of this province 


is twenty million acres, and the land revenue about an equal number 
of rupees, so that cach acre on an average pays to the Government 
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something less than 2s. But, in addition to the cultivated land, 
there is an equal quantity of culturable but uncultivated land, which 
bears part of this charge, so that if we place this at 6d. an acre 
the cultivated land will cost not quite 1s. 6d. There is, further, an 
area of twenty million acres of unculturable waste, which, so far as 
it bears any assessment, will still more reduce the charge on the 
cultivated land. Six per cent. of the cultivated land is irrigated 
by canals, besides that which is served by wells. The Punjab alone, 
with a population of 17,600,000, has an area in corn half as large 
again as that of the United Kingdom. 

The general system of this province is that of village holdings, 
the headmen collecting the Government assessment and paying it in 
one sum to the native collector. Each man has his specific land, 
recorded in the books of the village accountant, but the people are 
represented through their headman in coming to Government. The 
machinery by which the Government acts may be shortly described. 
The native officer in immediate contact with the people is the vil- 
lage accountant, one in each large village or for several small ones. 
Twice in the year he takes an account of the crop in each field and 
the changes, if any, of ownership and occupancy. He measures the 
ground at resettlement, subject to the revision of the European officer. 
There are fifty or sixty of these accountants in each tahsil or sub- 
division of a district, and they are the men in Upper India on whom 
Government rely for all information connected with the land. Their 
salaries are about 12/. a year. Next over the accountant is a native 
superintendent, who supervises the work of the accountants for the 
whole tahsil, with a deputy to assist him. These are respectively 
paid 30/. and 181. a year. Over them is the tahsildar, or native 
collector, to whom the revenue is paid by each village. Besides 
revenue duties he has also magisterial duties, and to the cultivators 
he is the tangible representative of the Government. His salary is 
from 200/. to 300/. The European collector, with his European 
assistants, controls the whole district, which includes eight, ten, or 
fifteen parts, or tahsils, yielding a revenue of from 50,000l. to 
120,000/., and embracing a population of from 500,000 to 1,000,000. 
Within this district the collector is the supreme authority. He and 
his deputies and assistants are paid at a rate nearly tenfold that of 
the native officials. . 

The city of Lahore, the former capital of the Sikh rule, rises 
from the river Ravi, slightly above the general level of the plain, 
and is compact and more substantial than most Indian towns. It 
is surrounded by a wall, with the fort at one corner, and has a 
population of 90,000. The environs of the city, which were a 
waste when we took it, have been turned into public gardens, 
very nicely kept, and with excellent roads for a mile or two in 
every direction. The country within some considerable range on 
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each side of the river is richly wooded, and, looking down upon 
it from the fort, appears a really fine, rich country, well clothed 
with handsome timber, well cultivated, and capable of maintaining 
a prosperous people. 

Market-garden farms begin outside the city walls, and are skil- 
fully managed. I examined one, four acres in extent, served bya 
well twenty-two feet deep, and which supplies water to every crop. 
The cultivators sow at the same time crops which mature respectively 
in three, five, and eight months, the shorter-lived crops coming to 
maturity before the longer ones have reached the size at which they 
would interfere with the others. They manure heavily with town 
manure, and have large returns, chiefly from vegetables and green 
fodder, sold in the city by the greengrocers. The Government revenue 
and cesses are about 20s. an acre. In a circle beyond this, several 
miles from the city, the farms are larger, a well having sometimes from 
ten to twenty acres attached toit. Such lands pay to the Government 
in revenue and cesses about 8s. an acre. The land is placed under 
irrigation in succession—about four acres each year, which is fairly 
manured, and, besides yielding a lucrative crop, leaves the land in a 
favourable state for dry crops till its turn for irrigation and manure 
comes round again. The unirrigated land pays 3s. an acre. Where the 
well is sufficient for the irrigation of most of the land held by the culti- 
vator, the course he adopts on a ten-acre farm is to have two acres 
immediately round the well cultivated with tobacco and vegetables, 
and heavily manured. These are the crops that take most water and 
pay best for manure. Four acres outside these get less water and less 
manure, and yield two crops in the year—wheat followed by maize. 
The remaining four acres get whatever water and manure can be 
spared, and yield steadily an annual crop of wheat. The fields subject 
to the last two courses are put into each in turn. When such lands 
are underlet by the Government tenant, the rent paid to him for the 
irrigated land is one-third, and for the unirrigated one-half, of the 
produce. 

Out in the country, forty miles from Lahore, we walked through 
the land of a village of 450 acres, of which nearly the half was capable 
of irrigation by wells. Each well has two or three acres of high cul- 
tivation close to it, which usually begins with sugar-cane, for which 
the land is well prepared and manured. The rest of the irrigated 
land and the unirrigated is cultivated in the common course of 
Northern India—wheat followed by millets, and then ten months’ 
fallow and ploughing, thus yielding only two crops in two years. 
The Government revenue and cesses on this land are about 2s. an 
acre. One particular holding of forty-two acres of irrigated land 
which we examined is held jointly by four brothers. They cultivate 
this themselves with the aid of six farm servants and their own sons, 
dividing the produce of each harvest in four equal shares. For this 
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the Government assessment and local cesses amount to 3s. an acre. 
The farm servants are paid thus: they get two good meals a day, 
and coarse clothing, and 2s. a month in cash. The labourers’ 
diet consists of unleavened cakes of whatever corn is in season, 
a little boiled peas and greens, with buttermilk, and sometimes a 
little butter cooked with the greens. The morning meal, between 
eight and nine, is usually of corn cakes with a pot of butter- 
milk, and the evening meal of the same kind of cakes, hot, 
with boiled pulse or greens. They eat on an average 2 lbs. of 
flour and 4 oz. of pulse per day. A ploughman, working hard 
on his own land from morning to night, will eat 3 lbs. of flour. 
The cakes are usually of wheat and barley mixed, or maize or millet. 
The grain is ground by the women of the house in hand-mills of 
stone, of which we saw several in the house. The farm cattle were 
five pairs of bullocks for working the wells and ploughing, and 
six cows for milk. There were good supplies of grain and cotton, 
stored in earthen bins. The elder man owed his banker 201. at 18 
per cent., for land bought a year ago. He expects soon to clear this 
off with the present high prices, and is, on the whole, a fair example 
of a Punjab agriculturist, a little better off than the average. 

The Government assessment is fixed for terms which in some 
cases run for twenty, some for thirty years, the shorter terms being 
used on the lands most likely to be affected by the opening of markets 
consequent on railway extension. The Sikhs are a superior race, 
intelligent and outspoken. It seemed to me that they would readily 
follow a good example if some.energetic European agriculturists were 
planted among them, farming this fine soil simply for profit, and 
using the means that capital and wider knowledge could command. 
But the low wages, and great number of people seeking land, 
would probably lead to a safer mode of making money. It is so easy 
to acquire the zemindar’s right at a few years’ purchase of the Govern- 
ment assessment, and the land can then be so readily sublet at a 
profit, that there is no advantage to be gained by entering into 
speculative farming. The Englishman embarking his capital in the 
purchase of land as a zemindar, and letting it on the native plan of 
a share of the produce, which he would then have an interest in bring- 
ing up to the highest point by liberal outlay as a landlord, might 
thus get a capital return for his money whilst largely benefiting the 
people. He could impose his own terms to prevent too great sub- 
division and its consequent certain poverty, and could betake himself 
to the hills in the hot weather. There is no reason why these fertile 
plains under such management should not display the same smiling 
picture of comfort and well-directed industry which gladdens the eye 
of the traveller through the plain of Lombardy, where the owner and 
the cultivator participate in the cost of improvement, and share in 
the produce. 
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From Lahore we went towards Peshawur as far as Goojranwalla to 
see the country, still the same great plain which for more than 1,400 
miles stretches from Peshawur to the sea at Calcutta. In a village 
we met a zemindar who had fought against us at Sobraon thirty years 
ago, and is now a contented subject. He took us into his village and 
into the houses of his people. Their houses are very small. They 
use neither chairs nor tables, so that they require but little space, 
and in warm weather they sleep outside in their enclosed yard. Every 
one seems to have a store of grain. A small hand-mill is used by the 
women to grind their daily food, and thus the flour is always fresh, and 
ground with the bran in it. They knead it with their hands into a 
flat circular cake. This is laid on a pan and baked on the fire. 
This was a Sikh village, and though the people here, as farther south, 
are all very lightly clad, these seemed more cheerful and happy. 

In walking through the fields where wheat-sowing was going on, 
the ground having been previously watered from a well, our party 
alarmed the two pairs of oxen which were drawing the two little 
ploughs, and they broke away in terror of the pale faces of the 
‘sahibs.’ They were soon caught and brought back, and the master 
and his men with smiling good-nature asked us politely to be good 
enough to stand back, as they could not otherwise go on with 
their work. In another field where wheat-sowing was proceeding I 
was struck with the ingenuity of the sower. He performed the 
whole operation himself. He guided his bullocks and the plough, 
and into a short bamboo, which was fixed to the handle of the plough 
and passed down to the ground behind its sole, he trickled the seed 
from his left hand. It fell very regularly into the opening made by the 
plough, and was at once covered by the earth crumbling in over it as 
the plough passed on. The most perfect English drill could have 
done the work no better. He was an intelligent man, for when, 
forgetting that my language was not his, I asked him to show me 
the quality of the seed, he, understanding the action, at once placed 
a handful of it in mine. 

There are three modes of irrigation in the Punjab—that of wells, 
already described, canal irrigation, and inundation irrigation. About 
one-fifth of the land through which the canals pass is supplied with 
water. The people may alter this fifth from year to year, so as in 
five years to bring the whole of their land under irrigation in turn ; 
for the Government intention is that, to the extent of one-fifth, 
each holder shall be protected from drought, and this protection is 
being gradually extended over the country as funds admit, but 
limited, of course, to the area over which a flow of canal water can be 
commanded. The inundation irrigation does not extend beyond the 
river basin. It makes the summer crop safe in most years, and, if it 
continues late, helps also the winter crop. 

There are vast untouched tracts of jungle in this presidency, 
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capable of supporting any probable increase of population for many 
generations. These are great plains of alluvial land, in some parts of 
which there are remains of villages long since deserted, most likely 
from changes in the course of rivers having left the people without 
water. They are traversed by the five great rivers which unite with 
the Indus below Mooltan, and are capable of being reclaimed and 
rendered habitable by canal irrigation supplied from these rivers. The 
area so available may be counted by millions of acres, and it may 
soon become a question of policy whether the transplanting of the 
people to this and other regions from the too densely crowded 
countries farther south may not be one effectual means of averting 
future famine. 

The relations of the bunyia, or money-lender, with the cultivator, 
a question of the gravest character in India, have here been the sub- 
ject of careful investigation. Some of the legal authorities, in order 
to limit his power, advised that land should not be transferable for 
debt, that a mortgage upon it should not outlast the life of the 
mortgagee without official sanction, and that so much of the annual 
produce of the land as represents the cost of cultivation should be 
exempt from attachment. It was found, however, on careful inquiry 
in this province, that the actual transfers had not been in excess of a 
natural and healthy process, and that the total number of suits for 
debt against the agricultural class was one in 125 annually, which is 
below the average of England. By a return for 1874-5, carefully 
collated by the Financial Commissioner, Mr. Egerton, now the able 
Governor of the Punjab, it appears that only one landowner out of 
540 had parted with his land, that the proportion sold for debt was 
less than two acres per square mile of the cultivated area, most of 
which was bought by agriculturists, not professional money-lenders, 
the average price was twenty-seven years’ purchase of the Govern- 
ment assessment, and the greatest number of sales took place in the 
most prosperous districts. Only one acre in fifty was found to be 
mortgaged, and five-sixths of the land so mortgaged remained in 
possession of the borrower. Acting on these facts, a public meeting 
representing the landowners and their creditors, and the public 
generally, recommended that no further restraint should be placed on 
sale or transfer of land than would prevent fraud or undue advantage, 
and that any legal prohibition against usurious rates of interest would 
affect both borrower and lender injuriously, and diminish the market 
value of land; the fear being that the measures contemplated would 
tend to keep land in the hands of a succession of paupers. 

In the museum at Lahore may be seen specimens of all the pro- 
ducts of the province. Gold is found in small quantities in the 
sands of the Indus. Lead and iron exist, but no coal, only lignite. 
For clothing cotton and silk are produced, and for food every variety of 
corn. Oil, sugar, tobacco, are also largely cultivated. 
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Umritsur, with its golden temple and fine country, was our 
first halt on leaving Lahore. Here again were complaints of the 
waterlogging of the land, consequent on the embankments from the 
Baree Doab Canal. 

The European officers have much influence, and would gladly use 
it in protecting the people, but they are too generally moved about 
so much from one station to another, or so closely confined to office 
work, that they have not time to become thoroughly aequainted with 
their stations. Their representatives, the tahsildars, or native col- 
lectors, if they cannot get the revenue otherwise, will in extreme 
cases sell up every head of stock and every bushel of corn, and even 
the very beams of the man’s house, and put him into confinement for 
two or three days. Such powers, they say, are in many cases indis- 
pensable to obtain payment. 

On the 25th of November we left Umritsur and proceeded to Kap- 
poortulla, a native State in the hands ‘of a little Rajah of six, who is 
under the superintendence of a British resident. The child Rajah lives 
in a house apart, going to his mother, the Ranee, every night. The 
resident lives at the Rajah’s palace, a very handsome house, with 
busts in the hall, of the Queen and Prince Consort and Lord Canning, 
and pictures in the drawing-room, of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
by Sant, and of Sir Robert Montgomery. A force of 500 infantry, 
with cavalry and artillery, was being sent by this State to the front, 
and we were invited to inspect them. The resident here, who has 
been a settlement officer and is familiar with our system, finds the 
rate of Government assessment on the land half as much again as 
ours, while sales of property under mortgage are very few. The 
Government keep the bunyias more in order than we do. The 
higher revenue officers, having smaller districts, know the headmen 
of all their villages better. It is only in this respect that he would 
change anything in our management for theirs; but this better know- 
ledge of the headmen, if possessed by our European officers, would 
give them a clearer insight into the actual condition of the people. 

Crossing the plain some miles beyond the camp, I found much of 
it rendered barren by the rhé, or salt efflorescence, generally ascribed 
to canal irrigation ; but, as there are no canals in this State, it cannot 
arise from that cause here. The mud houses in the first village we 
came to had been to a large extent melted by the late heavy floods of this 
season, many inches of rain having fallen in twenty-four hours. The 
people were busy rebuilding their dwellings, which are neither better 
nor worse than those in British territory. The people looked exactly 
the same—their average holdings, six to seven acres. The only crop 
which received no injury from the flood was the sugar-cane, which, so 
long as it can keep its head above water, remains uninjured by it. 
Near the city the land is richly cultivated, and lets as high as 41. 
an acre. The principal minister, a native, who accompanied us in 
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our ride, was minutely acquainted with the condition of the people 
and their modes of cultivation. 

In the evening we left for Jallundar, and thence proceeded to 
Roorkee, where we were very kindly received by Major Brandreth, 
who is in charge of the college for engineers here, which, with the 
Government workshops, we visited in the afternoon. I here got 
my first view of the Himalayas, with a grand snow-clad peak 22,000 
feet high topping the rest of the vast wall that shuts in the great 
Indian plain. There is between us and the high range a lower 
range of hills, but they scarcely seem to intercept the view of 
the mighty ridge beyond. The great plain seems a dead level, shut 
in by the mountains, from which it has in long course of ages 
gradually crumbled down. As the sun set the nearer hills had a 
rosy hue, and the distant snowy mountain-peaks shone out sharp 
against the sky. 

We had a most interesting trip to Hurdwar, which is the first 
point where the Ganges leaves the hills and enters the plains. 
The river is here embanked along its various streams and all collected 
to one point, where, according to its fulness, the necessary volume is 
passed into the canal and the rest left to run away in its natural 
course. At this time (November) and for the next five months nine- 
tenths of its waters are taken into the canal. When the rains set in, 
and the snow begins to melt on the high mountains, one-tenth will 
be sufficient. The canal is a stupendous work, worthy of a great 
nation desiring to protect its passive subjects from famine. The prin- 
ciple of it is to lift part of the water of the Ganges from its natural bed 
and run it by an artificial channel along the watershed of the country, 
whence it can be allowed to flow through the adjacent country by 
irrigation channels, to secure the crops from drought. The canalis a 
great deep river, flowing at the rate of one to two miles an hour, and in 
the course of its first twenty miles from Hurdwar it is passed below 
two wide beds of torrents, throwgh one, and over a fourth, all with 
extraordinary engineering skill. It was designed by Sir Proby 
Cautley, an artillery officer with a great genius for engineering, and 
is a monument of his talent. It carries the water for 260 miles 
through the rich Doab, or flat country between the Ganges and 
Jumna. The snow-melted water is 60° in summer when the air is 
110°, and this coldness of the water is at that season sometimes 
injurious to the crops. 

Near Hurdwar, which is the holy place to which all Hindus en- 
deavour to make a pilgrimage at least once in a lifetime by them- 
selves or proxies, we met many of them returning, carrying a 
bottle of the water of the holy river. We rode on elephants 
through the town. When we reached the top of the high, broad flight 
of stone steps down which the pilgrims go to bathe, the huge animals 
stood still for a little, while we looked down upon the scene. To my 
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astonishment they then in single file slowly descended the steps, and 
walked into the river among the bathers, and the sacred fish which 
swim in swarms at this point. No one seemed surprised. We crossed 
a little arm of the stream, or rather a bay, and ascended some steep 
and broken ground, which the sagacious creatures managed without 
difficulty. As we looked down from the height to which we had then 
reached, a dead man was seen floating past on the broad stream. 
On reaching the higher dam we returned by boat, and were rowed 
swiftly down the stream, passing the temples on the river-front, 
from which they looked much finer than from behind. But the 
reality is not to be compared with the pictures one sees; for really 
the temples are mean-looking and all out of repair. The grandeur 
is in the great river and the gap in the mountains through which it 
passes out, and in the profound distance towards the great Himalayan 
chain whence it comes. 

The engineering college at Roorkee has three classes—the first 
for the higher branch of engineering, the second for secondary work, 
and the third for mechanical operations. The numbers now admitted 
are restricted, as there is not employment for the men who could be 
turned out both here and at Cooper’s Hill. The workshops, under 
Mr. Campbell, make all kinds of articles for Government use—mili- 
tary and engineering tools, agricultural implements, hand-pumps, 
sugar=mills, machinery of various kinds. He finds native labour, at 
any work except farm work, asdear as European. The people have no 
liking for piece-work, at which they might earn higher pay. They 
say that hard work makes them ill; and what advantage is it to earn 
more than suffices for the day? When they quarrel, which they often 
do, they don’t fight, but they damage each other’s work and make 
charges against each other, the truth being difficult to elicit. I was 
informed by the magistrate of the cantonment, a military officer who 
has been many years in the country, that nine-tenths of the cases are 
mere squabbles, that might be much better settled at home than by 
dragging people for miles, and detaining them for days at a court of 
justice. The people are like children, constantly squabbling, and 
they go to law, get up false evidence, and do all sorts of tricks for 
mutual annoyance, which our courts facilitate and the pleaders 
encourage. A punchayet, or native court, he thinks, composed of a 
headman from each adjoining five villages, meeting once a week at 
each village in succession, could settle all petty cases and put a stop 
to the chief part of the present litigation. 


JaMES CAIRD. 


(To be continued.) 








THE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES: 


TxosE who call themselves by the most honourable name of Radicals, 
may fairly be challenged to show that they have the will and the 
courage to go to the roots of things. No labour ought to daunt them 
in the search of truth; no prejudice should be allowed to hinder its 
reception; no alarm at the convictions to which they are drawn 
should make them recoil from their conclusions. Now those who 
inquire in this spirit must occasionally have asked themselves this 
question—what is the end to which they are straining in promoting 
the reform of any electoral system? What is the object of govern- 
ment? What are the things they desire the Government to do? 
As we are going to talk about the modes of electing the governing 


body of the kingdom, we must know the use this governing body 
It is clear that if we are to have precise ideas as 
to the proper mode of reconstructing the forms of electing any 
governing authority, we must have some precise idea as to what 


should serve. 


that authority should do. Of course, if you make a tool, you must 
have respect to the end for which that tool is designed. This is 
the workmanlike method of procedure, but in order to be workman- 
like we must not only have respect to the ends we are striving after, 
but also to the conditions subject to which we work. We have in- 
herited much from the past, and we have a present to sustain as well 
as a future to bring about. We must try to measure as accurately 
as we can the forces with which we have to deal, and we must live 
now in order to live hereafter. To be long-sighted but patient, 
sober and yet persistent, is what we should desire to be if we would 
do wise, fruitful, and enduring work. 

What then is the purpose of governmental machinery? I some- 
times put it to myself in this way. In this nation of ours there are 
born day by day a great number of children. Those children, as soon 
as they are born, have certain interests and rights. The law pro- 
tects them. The law punishes any neglectof them. The law insists 
upon proper provision being made for their sustenance—in the first 
place, by their parents, and, if these are unable to render it, then the 
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law provides the means by which sustenance will be supplied. As 
these children grow up they have to be educated, and the law takes 
no little interest in their education. In a greater or less degree 
there are provided the means of education—primary education, inter- 
mediate education, higher education. So far as the law takes note 
of these things, it would seem to be part of the aim and purpose of 
government to take care that the intellectual and moral faculties 
born in these children should be developed, so that, when they come 
to maturity, they shall be active and useful parts of the nation— 
that their best faculties should be drawn out in the best way, so that 
the best services may be given to the nation. Then after a time 
some will enter into trades, others into professions, and thus we come 
to deal with questions of technical education and professional educa- 
tion, which no government wholly neglects. Most of the children 
that come to maturity get married, and the Legislature has to deal 
with the principles of the marriage laws, principles of the utmost 
importance in regulating the relations between men and women, and 
in governing the way in which the children, the offspring of the 
marriage, shall be educated and reared. Finally, the nation at large, 
being an assembly of human beings of certain powers and degrees of 
intelligence, has relations to other nations, to the whole family of 
mankind; and the supreme authority of the nation is the embodi- 
ment of its will, the representative and master of its forces in 
dealing with other nations. Therefore, if I were to ask myself what 
is the end and purpose of government, I should say it is to do this— 
to enable those faculties, which hour by hour come into existence, to 
be developed in the best possible way, so as to be of the greatest 
possible use, so that each member may do his part, and that the 
nation as a whole may do its best, first by itself and again in rela- 
tion with the other nations and races in the world. Government 
exists to promote the free and noble development of the industrial, 
the intellectual, and the moral forces of the nation. This is partially 
recognised in the expression of the first Napoleon, but the open 
career for talent is properly demanded in the interest of the race 
rather than of the individual. Association in the community is 
indeed part of the development of the individual, who leads an im- 
perfect life unless he is thus built into the frame of the whole. 

In this picture of the scope of government you have no distinc- 
tion put before you of classes, nor indeed of sexes. Each person 
is interested in the result. Each person is affected by the form of 
government you may choose to establish; and it is eminently desir- 
able and even just that each person shall have some influence in 
deciding the form of government. The first conclusion which is 
forced upon us by this analysis is that, whatever else is done, the 
ultimate form of government should be determined by the resultant 
will of the inhabitants of the country. It should be the outcome of 
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the national mind. If that is not the case, the inhabitants are not 
free; they are not self-governed. To secure this, the governing 
authority should be in its origin popular: the sovereignty should be 
national. 

This, however, carries us a very little way. An autocratic power 
may rule by the popular voice. There is a very energetic school 
among us, advanced Liberals I may say, who have great command of 
popular sympathies, who yet hold that representative government is 
a mistake. They admit that the nation at large—that the electorate, 
whatever that may be in a nation—should determine what should be 
the government of the nation; but they hold it a great mistake to 
set this electorate to work to choose members of any representative 
body which should itself govern the nation. Their reason is that the 
mass of the inhabitants of the country are necessarily ignorant of the 
facts which should be taken into account by its rulers, and also igno- 
rant of the principles on which the goverriment should be conducted ; 
and being thus ignorant of facts and principles it cannot be but that, 
in selecting persons to represent them in a governing assembly, the 
persons they select shall represent their ignorance. Moreover, a 
governing assembly so constructed is slow in action; it impedes the 
rule of a just and wise governor, and on the whole had better be 
dispensed with. And they have come to the conclusion that the true 
form of government is the election of some one person in whom the 
electors have unlimited confidence. Find out the ablest man, and 
make him the governor of the nation. 

There is no doubt a great deal in the writings of Mr. Carlyle 
which sanctions this reasoning, but it has been more systematically 
urged by the followers of M. Comte. It is rather a concession, I think, 
on their part, that they allow that the supreme governor should be 
chosen by the electorate. It is difficult to see why those who could 
not be trusted to select several may be trusted to select a single ruler ; 
but this logical inconsistency may, perhaps, be attributed to this fact, 
that these reasoners are aware that the electors in a free nation would 
not allow it to be ruled except by somebody to whose power they had 
at least consented. You must have that consent; but they think 
that when the nation has once consented to any person ruling over 
them they may relinquish all further authority and allow him to 
exercise uncontrolled power. I think that this is impossible. If the 
people are so powerful that you must consult them in selecting a 
governor, they will interfere to put a stop to his rule if they do not 
approve of it. One power is as great as the other, and they will 
employ it if they see the authority they have sanctioned misused. 
But, this is not a mere question of theory. The controlling power 
of imperial France was vested in a person elected on this principle. 
The Emperor was chosen, so to speak, by the French nation, to rule 
in their name. All power was practically entrusted to him. But 
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there came a time when he acted in such violation of the interests of 
the French people that the nation rose and deposed him, and drove 
him away. That is the end that will always come, and I think it is 
a decisive argument against this principle. There is also the difficulty 
about electing a successor to the supreme ruler ; not to speak of the 
difficulty as to fixing the term, if for life or any shorter term, of this 
autocratic governor. But there are other reasons against this scheme 
even if those which I have mentioned were got over. I think a nation 
would be unwise if in its own choice it selected a person to be blindly 
followed. The man might change, and they might make a mistake, 
and for both of these reasons the adoption of the principle under 
discussion would be wholly imprudent. I may therefore put it by and 
proceed to another suggestion which deserves some investigation. 
Here let me say a word on the question of qualification of 
electors. I don’t intend to go into what the qualification of 
electors should be. That ‘would occupy a great time to discuss 
properly. We will presume that some persons have been chosen by 
some process to be depositaries of the power of election. I don’t 
propose to enter at all into the question whether the qualifications 
now established in the United Kingdom are right or should be 
enlarged. Of course I have my opinions about that, as everybody 
has. Let us assume that to a particular body power is given of 
electing a governor, and let us consider how that body should proceed 
to the election. There is a plan which was adopted in one of our 
colonies to which attention may be directed. In that case it was 
decided, not that a single person should be selected to govern, but 
that a body of persons should be selected, but that this body should 
be elected by all the electors of the colony fused into one con- 
stituency. That was adopted in South Australia some years ago. 
In South Australia the boundaries of constituencies were effaced, and 
the majority of the colony elected a governing body of some forty or 
fifty persons. They were voted for by all the electors, and the forty 
or fifty who gained the greatest number of votes were elected. It is 
obvious that if this machinery were properly worked the majority 
would get all the representatives for their party. In the case of a 
local poor law election you have, as your chairman has said, the 
whole of the representatives chosen by one party, or, at all events, 
so chosen that large minorities are altogether excluded. The South 
Australian law allowed the governing body of the whole colony to 
be elected so as to exclude altogether the representation of the 
minority. What are the objections to that plan which may be called 
the final outcome of elections by a majority? I think there is, in 
the first place, this objection. You cannot trust any exclusive party 
to act with justice to those who are wholly in their power, and whose 
cause cannot be pleaded before them. If the minority have not some 
one to speak up for their feelings and desires, the majority will act with 
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injustice towards them; and this not so much from any set purpose to 
be unjust as from the natural incapacity of men to understand the 
wrongs of their neighbours. This is the case whether we consider 
the action of employers towards workmen or of workmen towards 
employers; of men towards women; and, if women were the rulers 
to the exclusion of men, no doubt it would be very much the same of 
women towards men. No party can be trusted to exercise justice to 
an excluded party. No one possesses the intelligence and imagination 
necessary before he can put himself in the position of another so as 
to understand what the other wants. As the old proverb says, ‘ No 
one knows how the shoe pinches except him who wears it.’ A man 
who wore sandals could not very well understand the wants of the 
man who wore shoes. There would, again, be no living connection 
between the ruling body and the excluded body. There is no con- 
nection between the excluded minority and the ruling majority. If 
men obtain no share in the representation which constitutes the 
authority of a country, their political energies die away and disap- 
pear. They have faculties and political feelings, but they assume a 
rudimentary character, they become unenergetic, and so their energies 
entirely pass away. 

But again, in such a case as I have presented, you would, after 
the first issue at all events, have no security that even the decision 
of that elected representative body would correspond to the desire of 
the electors. Now that seems so strange that I desire you to consider 
it. In any question, arising after the first, you would have divisions 
among the elected representatives, and of course the majority of 
them would rule; but the majority of that body need not corre- 
spond, and frequently would not correspond, to the majority of the 
original electors. It would only correspond to the majority of those 
who elected them, and the majority of a majority need not be a 
majority of the whole. 

This may be illustrated by an example. Suppose there were 900 
persons who had to elect 15 representatives, and the 900 were divided 
into two parties of 600 and 300, so that you see the party of 600 
would have an overwhelming majority. Now, if the election were to 
be proceeded with in the fashion I have described, the 600 would get 
the whole 15 to be their representatives. Ona division, say of the 
15, 10 voted one way and d5another. You would be apt to say that the 
opinion of the 10 must correspond to the opinions of the majority of 
the 900. Itis the opinion of 2 to 1 out of the 15, therefore it is the 
opinion of 2 to 1 out of the 900. But look at it again. The 15 
were elected by the 600. The 300 had nothing to do with the 
choice of them, and if the divisions of the 15 corresponded to 
divisions of the 600, the 10 would represent 400 and the 5 would 
represent 200. So that the ultimate vote of 10 would represent the 
opinion of 400 out of the majority party of 600—400, that is to say, 
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out of the total electorate of 900—not representing the majority of 
the original electors. 

I shall have to turn to this again—to the fact that the action of 
the majority of the elected body which itself is elected by a majority 
need not correspond, and often would not correspond, to the wishes 
of the real majority of the electors themselves. I need not dwell any 
longer on the plan which South Australia tried and abandoned. But 
there is a form of election of representatives which is exceedingly 
taking in theory, and which has been proposed by many persons of 
great authority amongst us, and that is that the persons who are 
electors shall be divided into equal numbers; that the area of the 
country shall be divided into districts approximately equal in 
respect of electoral inhabitants, and that each district shall return 
one member to the governing body. It is held that in this way you 
will secure a real representation of the electorate that can be depended 
upon. Let meshow you to what numerous objections this isopen. In 
the first’ place it might result in the total exclusion of the minority. 
Let me revert to the example of the 900 called upon to elect 15, 
where the 900 voters are divided into two parties numbering 600 
and 300 respectively. If this division of parties was equally diffused 
throughout the area under contemplation, the electors in each district 
would be divided in the ratio of 2 to 1, and the more numerous party 
would engross all the 15 representatives; and yet we could never 
know whether, upon a division among them, the majority of these 15 
corresponded to a majority of the original 900. All the other evils 
I have described as consequent upon the total exclusion of the 
minority would also be present. 

Let me point to some practical illustrations of these truths. 
Birmingham, as you know, is divided into wards: and, Liberals being 
in a majority in each ward, all the members of the Town Council, 
with one doubtful exception, are Liberals. In such a case we run the 
risk of injustice being ignorantly done to the unrepresented; we 
condemn to atrophy and extinction the political energies of the 
minority; we throw away the use of such practical talents as they 
may possess; and, after all, we cannot be sure that we obtain, upon a 
division of opinion in the Town Council, a reflex of the division 
of opinion among the electorate on the same question. Turn to 
another example on a larger scale. Those who follow with sympa- 
thetic interest the fortunes of the great French nation watch with 
anxiety the trial through which France is now passing.2 The 
Assembly is composed of a large majority of Liberals, elected by 
districts approximately equal, by a majority in each district. Now 
there is a question in dispute in this Assembly as to whether steps 
should not be taken to move the impeachment of the late Govern- 


1 Now happily past, but the example in the text illustrates similar trials con- 
stantly recurring and not always overcome, 
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ment, and such a motion may possibly be supported by the majority of 
the present Assembly; but there is no kind of security that that proposal 
would be supported by the majority of the French nation. Here you 
have a Liberal majority elected by the majority of the French people, 
and a majority of that Liberal majority possibly in favour of the im- 
peachment, but if you went to the nation you would find a majority 
against it. That is to say, the plan of majority election in equal 
districts has not succeeded in obtaining a correct representation of the 
French nation—your representative body does not reflect the will of 
the electoral body. There is another case which will come home to 
you more even than that. Suppose that you have to select a 
candidate for Parliamentary honours, and you divide your con- 
stituency into districts, and elect certain members who together will 
form a committee in order to select your candidate. Your com- 
mittee will decide finally, by a certain majority, on a particular 
man. It does not follow that that conclusion of theirs would have been 
the conclusion of the original electors. That is to say, though the 
committee may be selected by a majority in each district, and 
though the majority may, after voting for several candidates, decide 
in favour of a particular candidate, yet that majority of a majority 
may not represent the majority of the original body. Suppose, for 
example, 9,000 electors choose 300 representatives. If 6,000 voted 
for the 300, it would be said that they were chosen by a very large 
majority, and if 200 out of the 300 preferred one candidate, it would 
be said that that candidate evidently represented the popular choice, 
and yet the voices in his favour could not be reckoned at more than 
two-thirds of the 6,000 that elected the 300—of no more, that is to 
say, than 4,000 out of the original 9,000. The primary object of a 
representative body—that of collecting and expressing the will of 
the persons represented by the body—is thus lost. 

But you may have another result. You may, by this method of 
equal electoral districts, succeed in accomplishing the election of a re- 
presentative body, the balance of whose judgment is constantly at 
variance with that of the majority of the elected. I will explain 
that. Suppose you had 1,000 people who were to elect ten repre- 
sentatives, and these 1,000, being scattered over the country, were 
collected into districts of 100 apiece, and each district had one re- 
presentative. Suppose each district was divided into two political 
parties ; and, in order to avoid allusions applicable to the present day, 
let us use Dean Swift’s nomenclature, and speak of one party as the 
Big Endians, and of the other as the Little Endians. The Big 
Endians have 600 and the Little Endians 400, and they have to elect 
ten representatives between them. If the 600 and 400 are equally 
diffused, you would have sixty and forty in each district, and each 
district would be represented by a Big Endian with the result of a 
representative body consisting of ten Big Endians. But they are not 
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always equally diffused, and you might diffuse them so that the Little 
Endians, though they have only 400, should get the majority out of 
the ten. Take fifty-five Little Endians and put them in one district, 
fifty-five more in a second, and so on in seven districts. Seven times 
fifty-five gives you 385, so that you have not used up the 400 yet, 
and still they would necessarily be in a majority in seven of the 
districts, because in these the Big Endians there would compose a 
minority of forty-five only. In the other three districts the Big 
Endians would be in an overwhelming majority. In the ten 
districts the strength might be thus diffused:—In seven districts, 
fifty-five Little Endians, 385 ; in three districts, five Little Endians, 
15: total 400. In three districts, ninety-five Big Endians; in 
seven districts forty-five Big Endians: total 600. In the seven 
districts with forty-five Big Endians, you will have the Little Endians 
with fifty-five triumphant, but in the other three districts you will 
have the Big Endians congested, so that, though they are in a large 
majority on the whole, they are in a minority in the representation, 
even at the first trial. 

What I have thus suggested is not a mere theoretical danger. I 
once took the trouble to add up what happened in the election of 1868 
in Lancashire ; and the illustration is useful, because there was a contest 
there in every division of the county. Now that was the election which 
gave Mr. Gladstone such a majority. In Lancashire in 1868, there 
were twenty-two Conservative members elected against eleven Liberals, 
and yet, if you add up the votes given, you will find that while 104,000 
votes were given for Liberal members, only 102,000 votes were given 
to the Conservatives. There was an absolutely larger number of votes 
given to the Liberal members, who were eleven, than te the Conserva- 
tives, who were twenty-two. This was not because the districts were 
unequal in size. This resulted from the fact that there wasa crush of 
Liberals in Manchester and one or two other big districts of that kind, 
while in the county-divisions parties were nearly balanced, the Conser- 
vatives being in just a sufficient majority. In this way the Conservative 
force was economised, and, though they were in a minority in the whole 
county, they returned two representatives to every one Liberal repre- 
sentative. Now, if we had this country divided into electoral districts, 
there is some probability that this phenomenon would be constantly 
presented. In the counties the Conservatives are in a majority, but not 
a large majority ; but in the whole country you generally find them in 
a minority; and yet this Conservative minority might elect a majority 
of representatives simply because the distribution of veters favoured 
them more than the other side. It is impossible to tell what is the 
actual division of forces among the electorate at a general election, 
because so many seats are uncontested on one side.or the other; but 
this county of Lancaster was very valuable as an illustration, and there 
the result was as I have shown. You will see that this system of elec- 
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toral districts would fail to secure a real reflection of the opinion of the 
country. The result might be as in Birmingham, where the minority 
js absolutely excluded, or the result might be as in Lancashire, where 
the minority obtains much more than its share—where it has two to 
one of representatives against the actual majority. Between these 
two you may conceive anything to happen. You have nothing to 
show that the will and determination of the majority of the electors 
shall prevail in the elected body. 

Let me turn, for a moment, to the other side. Suppose that the 
representation of minorities universally prevailed. The idea of the 
representation of minorities is this: that if you have got one thousand 
electors to elect ten representatives, any hundred of the thousand 
might combine together to vote for one of the ten, and if they 
combined you might get the whole thousand electors represented in 
your ten, each hundred getting a representative. So throughout the 
whole kingdom the forces might be so distributed that each group 
will be collected together, and vote for a particular man, sending 
him to represent them. If that could be realised, you would secure 
the first object of the representative principle: you would get the 
representation of the whole. The elected body would have the 
flexibility and the life of the electing body. It would be the electing 
body itself in miniature. As the people in the country would com- 
bine, so the elected representatives would combine, representing every 
determination of the original body. You have, therefore, under this 
principle of the representation of minorities, an assured result — 
namely, the security that in the body elected there will be an accurate 
reflection of the persons who elected them. I must pass on to some 
other considerations. I claim for the principle of the representation 
of minorities this virtue, that it gives you an assembly at all times 
accurately representing the opinions of the electors. To go back for 
a moment to the case of the nine hundred who had to elect fifteen. 
If each sixty had their member in the fifteen, every division 
among the fifteen would represent a corresponding division of the 
electorate. If, for example, it was found upon some issue that 
eight voted one way and seven the other, you would be entitled to 
presume that this answered to a division of eight times sixty 
against seven times sixty, or four hundred and eighty to four hundred 
and twenty; the elected body always corresponding to the body 
outside. 

This is only the first reason, though it is one of great importance, 
why this system should be preferred. What is the effect of the 
present system on the character of the representatives chosen? And 
again what is the effect on the electors themselves? How are the 
men chosen under the present majority system? It is a very great 
difficulty to get a candidate ; you have some experience of that here. 
How shall you get hold of a proper candidate? Under the old plan, 
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now becoming discredited, there was usually some select committee, 
who had interviews with certain people, tested them, and then came 
to a conclusion to run one for the constituency. Under the new plan 
you have election-committees of hundreds by which you intend to 
make a selection. We don’t know what will be the principle of 
action of these committees. Under the old plan the primary object 
was generally this: ‘We must have a man to keep the party together, 
We want a man who will not lose the support of any section of the 
party.’ This last was the great point held in view. You must keep 
the party together; therefore your candidate must have in him 
nothing that will drive away any members of the party from adher- 
ing to the choice of the few. In order to do that you must have a 
man who will offend nobody——who will be free from all tendency to 
kick over the traces; whether in thought or in action, he must keep 
well within the party lines. If he will vote steadily and pledge him- 
self to support the leader for the time being, he has the best chance 
of success. That is the way in which the mass of members have been 
chosen, and candidates have always been obliged to bear this in mind. 
The first duty of a candidate is to be prudent—not to offend any- 
body—to subdue his mind as far as possible to the lowest level 
compatible with any life at all, and to be careful not to disturb the 
prejudices of any section at all. That is the necessity of getting a 
majority of any constituency. The result is to produce a candidate 
with the gift of mediocrity. You would not find a majority of your 
constituency to go together for a man who is pronounced in his 
opinions, or in his character, or in the force of his thought; and the 
result is, that the strongest man has to be put aside in order that the 
moderate man may be run, because the moderate man has the best 
chance of winning. If this is anything like an accurate representa- 
tion of the facts, the result must be a degradation of the character of 
your candidates, and of your electoral body. If you get indifferent 
materials to work with, you cannot do good work; and if you send 
into the Legislature such men as I have described, you will not 
make a brilliant assembly out of them. 

But the evil goes further than that. Having brought down in 
this way the temper and mind of candidates, you produce a feeling 
throughout the country that the thing to be regarded is the movement 
of the mass of the people. You will find that from the candidates 
the sense of dependence upon the cohesion of unknown masses passes 
on until the leaders themselves are affected with the same dependence 
upon the words and thoughts of the mass of the people. Instead of 
having leaders inspiring and instructing their followers, you will have 
leaders waiting on the swaying hither and thither of the people, 
waiting for the movement of the masses. That is the experience in 
the colonies, and Mr. Gladstone has made it a complaint that the 
character of the House of Commons has been affected and is being 
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changed for the worse ; and I am afraid, unless something is done, 
that when those people have passed away who were bred in an 
earlier time when there was an aristocratic government with at least 
one of the virtues of aristocratic government—great independence 
and even haughtiness of mind—unless something is done to meet this 
vice of democratic government, the representation of majorities, you 
will get an assembly subdued to commonplace without any power 
within it to elevate it above commonplace. 

As your assembly is so your people will be. The greatest political 
instrument of education in England is, after all, the House of Commons. 
The newspapers are very great, but the House of Commons is greater 
than the newspapers. Subjects come to be broached in the House of 
Commons ; questions are discussed there before the newspapers of great 
and world-wide circulation venture to touch them; and upon the talk 
and the work of the House of Commons the newspapers hang. But if 
the House of Commons is lethargic and has no power to originate 
ideas, it will not be able to communicate ideas to the people outside, 
and you will have a House of Commons not below the mass of the 
people, but below the level of the better part of the people, and thus 
become an object rather of disesteem than veneration—not a living, 
energetic force, but rather a dead weight—not enlightening the nation, 
not raising it up at all, but lowering it. If you go again to the other 
side, to that representation of minorities of which I have spoken, and 
compare the result of the working of that system, you will find a strik- 
ing contrast. You will have a real and not an artificial democracy. 
According to the idea of this system any adequate number could join 
together, select their man, and send him in. It follows that if there 
arose a political thinker in the country, men would come together 
throughout the country and return him. Men would gather round him 
and send him in, and you would thus have introduced into the House 
of Commons elements of life, strengthening and vivifying the whole ; 
instead of making mediocrity a condition without which nobody could 
enter, you would have life and energy secured in the return of able 
men; and of course if you got candidates thus independent you would 
change the House of Commons, and you would operate upon the people 
outside. 

Now as to one other merit of this system. If you could get it 
into operation, you would at once get all the persons in the electorate 
represented in the elected body, because there would be none outside 
who would not have a representative inside. Under the present 
system many of those outside, having no representative inside, have no 
living connection with the governing body of their country. Ifa person 

outside has a living connection with those inside—if he can always 
say, ‘I voted for that man ’—he will keep his eye on what is going 
on inside; he feels he has an interest in what is going on. Every 
one can understand what an astonishing effect it has on the interest 
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we take in the House of Commons if we have a relation inside. If 
this interest was extended to all—if, as I have said, every man could 
feel that he had some one there for whom he voted, who was his man 
—then, to use expressive words, every one would feel he was ¢ built 
in’ to the State. The House of Commons would be vivified, and the 
nation with it, and all would make up one living existence of which 
the House of Commons was simply the consummation. Instead of 
having a half-dead-alive country, you would have a living, growing 
country—you would have fresh and vigorous life bursting forth on all 
sides throughout the country. Bear in mind also that a Chamber 
thus representative would be a Chamber of larger information, of 
broader sympathies, and of wider range of aim than any we can now 
possess ; that, being truly representative, all classes would find their 
representation in it; and that your Legislature would be fitted to 
realise that Radical idea of the scope and purpose of its being I 
placed before you at the outset of these remarks. 

I will refer very briefly to some objections against this system. 
It is supposed to have one radical fault. It is said what you propose 
to do is to reform the political life of the country. What you are 
going to do is to recast the machinery of the country. What con- 
nection can there be between the machinery and the life of the 
nation, so that by simply altering the modes of election you will get 
an altered character of the people elected? That seems very philo- 
sophical, but I think it is grounded on a very short-sighted view of 
the facts. Supposing there was a child swathed up, as children used 
to be bound up, with clothes and bandages, and the doctor came to the 
child who was ailing, the first thing the doctor would do would be to 
direct that the bandages be taken off, so that the limbs might have 
full play. The nurse objects, and comments on the folly of the 
doctor in thinking to strengthen the life of the child by dealing with 
its outer wrappings. ‘The innards are wrong, and how can they be 
made better by undoing bandages?’ But though the ‘ innards’ may 
be wrong, we know that those bandages are the things which restrain 
and prevent the life, and prevent the child’s powers having full play. 
In a similar way many forms have been selected for bringing the life 
of the country into the House of Commons—coercive forms, which 
cripple the energy of the country, and do not allow its life free play, 
but reduce it to the ailing, half-dead-alive condition which we see to 
prevail. The essence of the proposal I have set forth is to let the vital 
forces of the nation have full action. It is a proposal for freedom. It 
asks that the free political energies of the people may flow through free 
avenues into the Legislature. Whatever forces are outside, let them 
come in. You drive them together now into particular channels, 
and only those which can be squeezed through particular vents are 
allowed to come in. Let us return to nature and freedom. We are 
so accustomed to the system we have that we call it natural, although 
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it is in the highest degree artificial ; and we are disposed to reject 
as artificial what is in truth most simple and natural. 

Then it is said the proposed new system would altogether break 
down because it would give such a predominance to crotchets. Some } 
men would be sent to support the Permissive Bill, others to support i 
Women’s Suffrage, others to support this scheme and that; and the 7 
House of Commons would be composed of men of single ideas, 4 

i 










instead of members devoted to the general interests of the nation. 
You would find, it is said, each member devoted to some trivial 
object of his own. I deny altogether that the experience of the 4 
House of Commons shows that men who have taken up what are "| 
called crotchets are given up to those things alone. I believe that i 
the people in the House of Commons whose names are associated a 

if 









with particular measures are also the most energetic members of the 
House of Commons. Sir Wilfrid Lawson is such a member. He is, 
beyond dispute, hard-working all round, and no question arises to 
which he does not give full consideration and assistance. So I 4 







believe of all others associated with particular measures. They are 
among the most active in mind and spirit in Parliament, and their 
energies are not confined to the special questions they have under if 
their care. Again, it is said that the House of Commons gives itself 
too much up to talk instead of work, and this_vice would be 
aggravated. To this I say that the business of the House of 
Commons is talk. It is Parliament, and the very word means a 
place of talk. The object and end of the House is to bring together 
talk, to give it form and shape, to put opinion against opinion, and 
thus to produce an outcome of policy determining the action of the 
Government and the course of legislation. Once more, it is said 
there would be a loss of local feeling under this system. There 
would be no more loss of local feeling than the people living in 
localities wished to lose. If people are so animated with a local 
feeling that they must vote for one man in their own neighbourhood, 
they would have perfect liberty so todo. You give them power to 
join with those who are allied with them in feeling and thought, 
instead of with those who live next door; but you don’t force them 
to go afield, and wherever local wants demanded local representation 
they would be sure to secure it. Then it is said that the movement 
of legislation would be slower. I don’t believe that it would be slower. 
What the persons who make this objection say is this: ‘ You frequently 
get a majority in the House of Commons which exaggerates the 
majority out of doors. You thus get considerable swing and impetus, 
and a good deal of work is done by a majority which, though exagge- 
rated, represents what the country wants done.’ That may happen for 
a time, but I believe you will find it more than paid for. If you 
conceive the House of Commons elected under influences of an 
exciting character, such as the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
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—elected to perform a certain work, and going on to do more work 
than it was set to perform, work as to which the nation has not seen 
its way~--then a reaction is excited which more than makes up 
for the progress. stolen during the time of its energy. Steady, 
progressive movement is safer .and, on the whole, quicker than 
jerky impulses. Moreover, the power of influencing the House of 
Commons would be indefinitely increased. 

One great result that would arise from the reform I advocate 
would be disintegration of party. Parties would not cling together 
so closely as Conservatives and Liberals do now. Amongst Conser- 
vatives you would find differences of opinion as also amongst Liberals, 
and you would more freely detach men, one by one, from any majority. 
At present scarcely any member of a party ever dares desert it; but 
if a man had not to depend for his seat on mere party cohesion within 
a limited area—if he knew that his independence would bring sup- 
port from a wider range—you would have more,freedom of thought, 
and there would be more room for conversion than you now have. 
Not that men are not converted now. Many are converted in their 
minds, but they do not change their votes. 

I must go on to refer briefly to other objections. There are 
people who say the representation of minorities is advocated as a 
guarantee against the power of a democracy, but as soon as any de- 
mocracy acquired power it would sweep all guarantees away and 
settle itself under that form which it liked best. This objection is 
founded on a wrong reading of human nature and of history. What 
these reasoners have in their mind is the instability of such guaran- 
tees as were contained in the Roman Catholic Relief Act. That Act 
gave rights which ought to have been conceded long before, but 
some were still withheld, and guarantees were taken that the rights 
given should not be used to acquire those that were withheld, so that 
the boon should not be made complete. A settlement like this could 
not stand, and has not endured. It is true that the partial remedy 
of injustice will never be valid so long as you keep remnants of in- 
justice unredressed. If you partially remedy injustice, the rest must 
come. If, however, the settlement you make rests upon justice, you 
are working on a different platform. Let the conviction be once 
instilled into the popular mind that minorities should be represented 
in their proportion, and their representation will never be disturbed. 
There would be no thought of disturbing that which had recom- 
mended itself to the moral sense of the community. Nor is this all. 
Every majority is made up of many minorities, and each of these 
would defend the system which safeguarded all in turn. I 
think, under election such as I describe, that real democracy 
would be brought out. You would get the real will and mind 
of the electors in the House of Commons, and there need be no fear 
that the force which formerly ' prevailed—namely, the force of the 
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majority of a majority—would be used to the exclusion of all 
others. 

It is said that ‘this is a long way off. Is it worth while to dis- 
cuss a thing so far distant in the future?’ Next week Mr. Hare will 
come before you, explaining to you what is the machinery by which 
this idea can be realised—an idea under which any adequate number 
of persons, wherever they be found, might combine together and get 
a representative. Mr. Hare was the first person who developed that 
idea, and I have wished that he was here to-night so as to go before 
me rather than come after me. I confess to you that the realisation 
of his scheme as he sees it is a longish way off. I don’t expect we 
shall live to see it realised, but the thing is a good aim to work for, 
and we may realise some of it even in our own time. If it may 
come in the distant future, and if we can do something which will 
help to bring it about—if we can take the first step to the distant 
goal—we should not be discouraged because we shall not see the end. 
If we were only to give our energies to something we may live to see 
finished, our energies would be feeble and would be ill-bestowed. 
We must work for the future if we are to do anything good. 

Now we are going to work for the future. We have already 
adopted the principle of the representation of minorities in School 
Boards by means of the cumulative vote. In a very few years we 
shall have a Reform Bill which will increase the number of electors, and 
take away the representatives from some of the smaller constituencies 
and bestow them elsewhere. If we have the right idea in our minds 
as to what we should pursue, we can control these imminent changes 
in a way to help to promote the representation of minorities in 
Parliament. We can help it by taking care that these seats taken 
away from the smaller constituencies shall be given to the bigger 
constituencies, and that those bigger constituencies shall not be sub- 
divided, but shall return a certain number of members, three, four, 
five, six, seven, or even nine, and that within them the cumulative vote 
or some equivalent method shall be brought into play, thus accomplish- 
ing the representation of minorities within these constituencies. 

The reform thus proposed is not a difficult thing to‘accomplish, and 
if that experiment succeeded, as I believe it would succeed, we might 
very soon follow it up with further steps in the same direction. We 
might conceive of this action: where you have two populous constituen- 
cies side by side, represented by a certain number of members apiece, 
you might lift up the barriers separating them and fuse them into one, 
making it receive the cumulative vote, so that this principle might be 
at work in the amalgamated constituencies. Instead of Southwark and 
Greenwich with their present division and allotment of members, you 
might have one division only—one district with an adequate number 
of members. A certain quota of the electors would then be able to 
return their man, and you would acquire a power of representing 
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minorities of the greatest potency and value. If that succeeded, you 
might go on until the whole of the south of the metropolis was one 
district returning a certain number of members, the minorities within 
this transpontine constituency having their own representatives ; and 
in this way, step by step and bit by bit, you would go on extending 
the system until by-and-by you might even get Mr. Hare’s system 
in its entirety adopted. We shall not proceed too fast. I should be 
the last to desire to go faster than experience warranted, but I am 
satisfied each step would educate the people and prepare them—nay, 
make them eager—for more steps in the same direction. The experi- 
ment has been tried on a limited scale in the School Boards, and has 
been found good. Try it on a limited scale in Parliamentary elections. 
Proceed according to the strictest method of scientific experiment. 
Test every stage as you advance. Make every foothold sure. The 
end may be a long way off, but we have something to aim at, and 
we ought not to be deterred from labouring for that which is full 
of promise because it will not be given to us to see the end for which 
we are working. 
LxoNARD COURTNEY. 
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In the pre-scientific stage of every branch of knowledge, the 
prevalent notions of phenomena are mainly founded on general im- 
pressions. But when that stage is passed, and the phenomena are 
submitted to measurement and numbering, very many of the notions 
that were derived from general impressions are discovered to be 
wrong, even absurdly so. I do not speak only of such matters 
as astrology and alchemy, but of those also with which most 
persons are acquainted. Think of the nonsense spoken every 
day about signs of coming weather, in connection, for example, 
with the phases of the moon, and firmly believed in by many 
respectable people. Think of the ideas about chance, held by 
those who are unacquainted with the theory of probabilities. Think 
of the notions entertained on heredity before the days of Darwin. 
Think of the ridiculous nostrums that have been prescribed for 
common ailments by gifted and experienced practitioners, the merits 
of which have been also vaunted by the invalids who tried them. 
It is not necessary to go into more detail in illustration of the fallacies 
of popular generalisations. The list of them is endless; they are to 
be abundantly found, as already observed, in every branch of know- 
ledge, before it has been seized in the firm and sure grasp of processes 
that depend upon exact measurement and number. That popular 
notions are habitually incorrect may be taken for granted, and my 
purpose in this memoir is to explain one cause of their incorrectness. 

I propose to call attention to an error in the operations of the 
mind, whenever it blends memories together, and to show why the 
brain is a faulty apparatus for elaborating general impressions. I 
shall argue that we have no means of correcting its necessarily falla- 
cious results, except by picking them to pieces, and going back to 
the facts whence the general impressions were derived, and by 
dealing with those facts on true statistical principles. Thus if we 
hear that some medical nostrum is highly reputed, or that some 
particular appearance is an excellent prognostic of coming weather, 
our first step towards investigating the truth is not to ask whether 
the belief is firmly held, or of old standing, or shared by many, but 
to obtain a considerable number of instances and to set off the failures 
against the successes. 
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The general impressions and ideas to which I refer guide the 
great majority of our everyday actions. We have a general impression 
that the day looks rainy, and we take an umbrella. We find ourselves 
in a railway carriage with a person who looks sociably inclined and 
agreeable, and we accost him accordingly. 

In an infinity of cases like these, the opinion on which we act has 
not been formed by any process of reasoning; neither has it been 
made by considering what similar experiences we have had, and 
counting their results on this side and on that, but it is the effect of 
blending together a large number of similar incidents. These 
blended memories are the subject of my present memoir. I 
shall try to prove that blended memories are strictly analogous to 
blended pictures, of which I have produced many specimens by 
combining actual portraits together; and I shall explain the 
peculiarities of the images by those of the portraits; then I 
shall show that the brain is incompetent to blend images in 
their right proportions. My conclusion will be that our unreasoned 
impressions are of necessity fertile sources of superstition and fallacy 
from which the child and the savage are never free, and with which 
all branches of knowledge are largely tainted in their pre-scientific 
stage. Lastly, that it is only by the strict methods of scientific 
inquiry, namely by measurement and number, that these fallacies can 
be cleared away and the truth discovered. 

The physiological aspect of simple and blended memories is 
intelligible enough in its broad outlines, and may be briefly described. 
Whenever any group of brain elements has been excited through an 
impression of one of the senses, it becomes, so to speak, tender and 
liable to become again excited, under the influence of other kinds of 
stimuli. Whatever may be the cause of any new excitation, the 
result of its reproduction is to create an imaginary sense-impression, 
similar to that by which the first excitation had been caused ; and 
this we call memory. Blended memories must necessarily follow the 
excitation of many associated groups of brain elements, under the 
influence of a stimulus that sets them simultaneously in action. 

Faint memories are particularly apt to blend together, and they 
often defy analysis afterwards. We are shown some picture of 
mountain and lake, from a county we have never visited, yet it seems 
familiar to us; it accords with what we have seen dozens of times in 
Scotland or Switzerland or elsewhere, but our memories are confused 
and obscure, and we cannot wholly disentangle the incidents to which 
they relate. 

Memories that are extremely vivid may at the same time be very 
mobile, and capable of blending together. Much instruction on these 
matters can be derived from those who possess the power of what 
is called the visualising faculty, in a high degree. The objects of 
their memory are conspicuous images; they can retain them fora 
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long time before the eye of their mind, they can dismiss or change 
them at will, and they can, if they please, subject them to careful 
examination from every side. I do not know any faculty that varies 
so much as this in different persons. None can vary more, because its 
range lies between perfection and nothingness. It is sometimes abso- 
lutely deficient, for there are persons who never see mental images 
even in dreams, and there are others who are said to have lost the 
power of seeing them. I need not speak of cases where the visualis- 
ing power is feeble, as they are common. Many are like those to 
whom St. James alludes when he speaks of ‘a man beholding his 
natural face in a glass, who beholdeth himself and goeth his way, and 
straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was.’ It will be 
more to my point to show how perfect the visualising faculty some- 
times is, at the same time that the images may be moved with the 
utmost facility in the field of the mind’s eye, which is a first step 
towards their blending together. Out of the many available instances 
I will only quote one, and will choose that one chiefly because it 
has recently excited some public attention. There appeared in the 
Spectator, of December 28 last, two very interesting letters concern- 
ing a peculiar form of visualising possessed by the late Mr. Bidder, 
the engineer, known in early life as the ‘calculating boy,’ and this gift 
is possessed in a high though less degree by several of his descendants. 
Thus the eldest son, Mr. George Bidder, Q.C., can mentally multiply 
fifteen figures by fifteen, though not with the same precision and 
rapidity as his father. One of the two letters is from Mr. Bidder’s 
friend, Professor Elliot, who writes thus :— 

If he saw or heard a number, it seemed permanently photographed in his 
brain. In like manner he could study a complicated diagram without seeing it, 


when walking and apparently listening to a friend talking to him on some other 
subject. The diagram stood before him in all its lines and letters. 


The second letter is from Mr. George Bidder, who writes :— 


His memory was of a peculiar cast, in which figures seemed to stereotype them- 
selves without an effort . . . (accompanied) by an almost inconceivable rapidity of 
operation. I speak with some confidence on the former of these faculties,as I 
possess it to a considerable extent myself (though not to compare with my father). 
Professor Elliot says he always saw mental pictures of figures and geometrical 
diagrams, I always do. If I perform asum mentally it always proceeds in a 
visible form in my mind; indeed, I can conceive no other way possible of doing 
mental arithmetic. 


Mr. Bidder continues in a letter addressed to myself :— 


If my mind is engaged solving a geometrical problem including the relations of 
lines, plans, &c., I deliberately build up in my mind a figure plane or solid as the 
case requires; but there is a limit to my power in this respect, e.g. if the problem 
includes the relative positions and intersections of many surfaces, it becomes a 
painful effort to grasp them all simultaneously. 


All this shows that mental impressions of extreme vividness may 
at the same time have great mobility and be subject to ‘an almost 
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inconceivable rapidity of operation, and that they need not be fixed 
in the way that hallucinations often are. 

Next as regards actual blending. Mr. G. Bidder, in very kindly 
replying to some questions that I put, writes :— 

Nothing is easier than to imagine, and to watch mentally, the rotation of any- 
thing to which such motion is natural, e.g. a wheel, a crank, &c. In many such 
cases I incline to think the process consists in calling up a sort of typical image 
formed out of innumerable bygone experiences. 


This was Mr. Bidder’s own view, quite independent of any sugges- 
tions from myself, and is therefore all the more valuable. 

The strongest proof that those who have vivid memories of special 
objects are also capable of blending them, is found in the works of 
such men as Macaulay. Iam assured on excellent authority that 
his visual memory of book, page, and lir.e was of the clearest possible 
character; it was described to me as having been ‘spectral’ in its 
perfect definition. Yet no one better than Macaulay had the power 
of vivid generalisation, that is, of creating a single clear image out 
of a multitude of allied facts. Many poets and painters have had 
the visualising faculty in an extraordinary degree, while it is in the 
brains of poets and painters generally that we find the artistic power 
to reside of producing pictures that are not copies of any individual, 
but represent the characteristics of large classes. Painters and poets 
create blended portraits in profusion, and we who are not gifted as they 
are, can nevertheless understand and appreciate their works. In other 
words, their blended images are well-defined representations of what 
we ourselves had already conceived in a dim and confused way. 

There seems then to be no doubt, from whatever side we may ap- 
proach the subject of memory—whether from its material or its mental 
aspect, and, in the latter case, whether the visualising faculty be 
faint or vivid—that different special memories admit with facility of 
being blended into a comnion image. From blended memories to 
general impressions and ideas is a step on which we need not linger, 
the latter being derived from the former. They are faint traces of 
them, and they inherit all their errors. 

I conclude, then, that the formation of blended images is an habi- 
tual operation of the mind, whence those general impressions have 
arisen by which the great majority of our daily actions are guided. 

I will now proceed to speak of blended portraits, in order to 
illustrate the formation of blended memories and the effect of the 
resultant images; or let me henceforth describe them as generic por- 
traits and generic mental images. The word generic presupposes a 
genus. The objects to be portrayed must all have many points of 
likeness in common, and it is of especial importance that characteristics 
of a medium quality should be much more common among them 
than those that deviate widely. No statistician dreams of grouping 
heterogeneous facts in the same table; no more do I propose to 
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group heterogeneous forms in the same picture. Statistical averages, 
and the like, are nonsensical productions unless they apply to objects 
that cluster towards a common centre; and composite pictures are 
equally monstrous or meaningless unless they are compounded of 
objects that have a common similarity to a central ideal type. 

It might be thought that blended portraits would form mere 
smudges, and so they would if only a few specimens of extremely 
different casts of features were combined, but in all groups that may 
be called generic the common points of resemblance are so numerous, 
and medium characteristics are so much the most frequent, that they 
predominate in the result. All that is common to the group 
remains ; all that is individual disappears. 

Generic portraits are made by a method which I described for the 
first time last year, under the title of composite portraiture. [ showed 
that it was possible in many ways to combine two or more portraits 
into a single one, if they are of the same size and taken in the same 
attitude. I have produced the combination by various optical means, 
such as the convergence of images from different magic lanterns upon 
the same screen, and by a small apparatus which is, in fact, six 
cameras in combination, in which six different images may be simul- 
taneously viewed, and afterwards thrown upon the same photographic 
plate. In addition to these is the plan I originally employed, of 
throwing carefully adjusted images of different portraits in succession 
upon the same portion of the same sensitised photographic plate. It 
is by the latter process that blended memories are illustrated. In all 
these methods the general result is substantially the same, subject 
only to such discrepancy as will always exist between a photograph 
and the image from which it is made. A composite portrait is in all 
cases produced, in which the whole of the components co-exist. 
Itis surprising with what excellent effect we can combine the features 
of persons who are not too dissimilar in their general appearance. 
We obtain from them a composite portrait that is identical with no 
one of the components, but which comprises all, each having its own 
fractional share in the total effect. I have made several composites 
from medals of historical personages; such as from different coins 
bearing the effigy of Alexander the Great, none of which are closely 
alike. Thus I have brought out the common features of all of them 
and produced what is presumably a nearer approach to the ancient 
ideal type than has ever previously existed. I am much indebted to 
the kindness of Mr. R. Stuart Poole, the learned curator of the 
magnificent collection of medals and gems in the British Museum, 
for having selected the best and most suitable specimens, and having 
procured plaster casts of them for me, whence my photographs were 
made. The portraits on coins are very convenient for composites, as 
they are pure profiles. I have also various criminal types, composed 
from the photographs of men convicted of heinous crimes. They are 
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instructive as showing the type of face that is apt to accompany 
criminal tendencies, before (if I may be allowed the expression) the 
features have become brutalised by crime. The brands of Cain are 
varied ; therefore the special expressions of different criminals do not 
reinforce one another in the composite, but disappear. What remain 
are types of faces on which some one of the many brands of Cain is 
frequently destined to be set. Iam particularly struck by three of 
these types that were each deduced from six or seven components ; 
two of the groups are of men convicted of manslaughter and crimes 
of violence, the other of habitual thieves. These three composites 
are as alike as brothers; the compound composite gives a low class of 
face, but not one, I think, that most persons would associate with 
especial villany. I have also two other composites very like these 
three, and I find that whenever I put any three of the five together, 
I arrive at very nearly the same typical face." 

The process is one of pictorial statistics, suitable to give us 
generic pictures of man, such as Quetelet obtained in outline by the 
ordinary numerical methods of statistics, as described in his work on 
Anthropométrie. He procured the measurements of the limbs of a 
large number of persons of both sexes and of various ages, and of the 
distances between such points on the surface of the body as are suffi- 
ciently defined to measure from. From these numerical data he 
calculated and laid down upon paper the average positions of those 
points, and therefrom constructed sketches of the typical man at 
various periods of his growth, like Flaxman’s drawings or Retsch’s 
outlines. By the process of composites we obtain a picture and not 
a mere outline. It is blurred, something like a damp sketch, and 
the breadth of the blur measures the variability of individuals from 
the central typical form. 

It may be objected that the contribution from each portrait 
when there is a multitude of.them is so small that, in the great 
majority of cases, it might perhaps leave no trace at all in the 
generic portrait, or, at all events, on the photograph; consequently, 
that the result may not be what it professes, but is perhaps due 
to a comparatively small portion of the components, in which the 
lights and shades happen to be sufficiently marked to create a decided 
impression. I therefore tried a simple experiment, which leaves no 
doubt that this objection is unfounded under even very exceptional 
circumstances, sc far as the photographs are concerned, and, therefore, 
a fortiori, as regards composite results by purely optical means. I 
contrived a small apparatus to be held in one hand. It had 4 
receptacle behind for sensitised paper, in front of which was a hole 
closed by a shutter, that sprang back when I pressed my finger on a 


1 I exhibited many photographic composites at the Royal Institution on the 25th 
of April. Some were transparencies thrown upon a screen, others were made before 
the audience by converging magic lanterns, 
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catch, and closed at the moment that I released the pressure. In the 
other hand I held a chronograph, in which the hand that marked 
quarter-seconds began to travel the instant I pressed a catch, and 
stopped when I released it. I worked these two instruments simul- 
taneously, holding one in each hand. The chronograph readings gave 
me the sum of the successive short periods of exposure of the sensi- 
tised paper, and I could watch the length of each of them. Thus 
provided, I made several experiments, and can testify to the identity 
of the tint made by one thousand short exposures with that made by 
a single exposure of the same length of time as all the thousand put 
together. What differences there were, lay well within the limits of 
error in experimenting. 

Composite portraits are, therefore, much more than averages, 
because they include the features of every individual of whom they 
are composed. They are the pictorial equivalents of those elaborate 
statistical tables out of which averages are deduced. There cannot 
be a more perfect example than they afford, of what the meta- 
physicians mean by generalisations, when the objects generalised are 
objects of vision, and when they belong to the’same typical group, one 
important characteristic of which is that medium characteristics 
should be far more frequent than divergent ones. It is strange to 
notice how commonly this conception has been overlooked by meta- 
physicians, and how positive are their statements that generalisations 
are impossible, and that the very idea of them is absurd. I will 
quote the lucid writing of Sir W. Hamilton to this effect, where he 
epitomises the opinions of other leading metaphysicians. I do so the 
more readily because I fully concede that there is perfectruth in 
what he says, when the objects to be generalised are not what a cautious 
statistician would understand by the word generic. 

Sir W. Hamilton says :?— 


Take, for example, the term man. Here we can call up no notion, no idea, 
corresponding to the universality of the class, or term. This is manifestly 
impossible. For as man involves contradictory attributes and as contradictions 
cannot exist in one representation, an idea or notion adequate to man cannot be 
realised in thought. The class man includes individuals, male and female, white and 
black and copper-coloured, tall and short, fat and thin, straight and crooked, whole 
and mutilated, &c., and the notion of the class must therefore at once represent all 
and none of these. It is therefore evident, though the absurdity was maintained 
by Locke, that we cannot accomplish this; and this being impossible, we cannot 
represent to ourselves the class man by any equivalent notion, or idea. All that 
we can do is to call up some individual image and!consider it as representing, 
though inadequately representing, the generality. This we can easily do, for as 
we can call into imagination any individual, so we can make that individual image 
stand for any or for every other which it resembles, in those essential points which 
constitute the identity of the class. This opinion, which, after Hobbes, has been in 
this country maintained among others by Berkeley, Hume, Adam Smith, Campbell, 
and Stewart, appears to me not only true but self-evident. 
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If Sir W. Hamilton could have seen and examined these composite 
portraits, and had borne in mind the well-known elements of statistical 
science, he would certainly have written very differently. No doubt, 
if what we are supposed to mean by the word man is to include 
women and children and is to relate only to their external features 
and measurements, then the subject is not suitable for a generic 
picture, other than of a very blurred kind, such as a child might daub 
with a paint-brush. If, however, we take any one of the principal races 
of man and confine our portraiture to adult males, or adult females, 
or to children whose ages lie between moderate limits, we ought to 
produce a good generie representation. 

It will, I trust, be quite understood that, although for the sake of 
brevity I chiefly confine my remarks to visual representations, they 
are intended to apply equally to all the senses. 

A generic image appears to be nothing more than a generic 
portrait stamped on the brain by the successive impressions made by 
its component images. Professor Huxley, from whom I have borrowed 
the apt phrase, has expressed himself to a similar effect in his recent 
Life of Hume, p. 95. I am rejoiced to find that from a strictly physio- 
logical side this explanation is considered to be the true one, by so 
high an authority, and that he has, quite independently of myself, 
adopted a view which I also entertained and had hinted at in my first 
description of composite portraiture, though there was not occasion 
at that time to write more explicitly about it. 

When I am adjusting portraits to make a composite, and at the 
moment when the adjustment is being effected, I always experience a 
quick sense of satisfaction curiously analogous to that which is felt 
on the first recognition of a doubtful likeness of any kind. I have 
the same disagreeable feeling of the existence of a puzzle which 
I cannot make out, accompanied by the conviction that the puzzle is 
on the point of being solved. In the next instant coalescence takes 
place between what is seen and what was recollected. I am as sure 
as it is possible to be on such grounds as these, that the analogy be- 
tween catching the coincidence of two similar portraits when optically 
superposed, and that of the coincidence of a visible object with a past 
impression or with a pre-existent general idea, is true and not meta- 
phorical only. 

It is very instructive to note the first appearance of a generic 
image and to watch the way in which the mind carves images out of 
the medley of its available material. It cannot grasp an image of 
any complexity unless the elements of which it consists form a con- 
gruous composition, that is to say, one whose parts are connected by 
such easy lines of association that the mind runs rapidly over the whole 
of it, and takes it all in by what seems to be a single glance. 
Generic images begin, at least according to my own experience, by 
being exceedingly imperfect and vague because they are very com- 
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prehensive. Then limitations commence, each of which is the cause 
of a more distinct picture being formed, and so the mind runs first 
through genera, then through species, continually seeking more 
congruity and clearer definition, but at each step with a loss of com- 
prehensiveness. If allowed to do so, it descends to individuals. Let 
us, as an example, call up a generic image of a clergyman preach- 
ing. I first see a pulpit of somewhat undefined height, with a vague 
figure init. This figure becomes white, in a surplice; a competing 
figure in a black ground temporarily yielding place. Then I see 
various accessories suitable to the surplice, such as Gothic architecture, 
Ritualistic decorations, and the like. After this the interiors of 
particular churches begin to present themselves, but as I wish to 
confine my thoughts to generalities, I refuse to dwell upon single 
cases. While waiting for some new general idea to suggest itself, I 
have the consciousness of there being many competing images strug- 
gling to appear, which do not belong to the same genus, and therefore 
restrain instead of reinforcing one another. At length the black- 
robed figure suddenly reappears; on viewing which, the accessories 
assume an appropriate character, and the mind wanders among a 
variety of these, as it had previously done among the others. In 
the course of the degradation of highly generalised pictures to in- 
dividual ones, many generic representations are sure to appear which 
are good so far as they go, but are not complete pictures. Whenever 
the mind has ualted in a vain effort to make the image more com- 
prehensive without injuring its congruity, the dead-lock is relieved by 
the sudden obliteration of a large part of it, leaving a vacancy which is 
filled by some one of the competing associations overcoming the others, 
and presenting itself within the narrow field of view of our full con- 
sciousness and attention. 

Other conditions being the same, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the idea that has been most frequently dwelt upon will have left the 
deepest impression on the brain, and will have precedence. Thus, in 
making a drawing of a pendulum in the act of swinging, we should 
always represent it at one or other side of its excursion, when it delays, 
stops for an instant, and returns. We see it longer in either of those 
extreme positions than in any of the intermediate ones. Similarly, 
we draw a man walking, or otherwise in motion, in the attitude where 
there is a momentary change of direction, and consequently more or 
less of rest at or about that position. It is different when the move- 
ment is continuous ; the wheel of a moving carriage is drawn in a 
blur, with, however, numerous radial streaks, showing, if I mistake 
not, that attentive observation is never continuous, but acts in rapid 
pulses, so that the revolving wheel is seen in many momentary 
positions. I have endeavoured, in this way, to measure the intervals 
between the successive throbs of close attention. Ifa wheel revolves 
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rapidly, it is impossible to analyse its motion, and its spokes form an 
apparently equable shade. 

In my memoir, read about a year ago before the Anthropological 
Institute, on composite portraits, I used a phrase, which I wrote with 
a little misgiving, which I have since quoted, and which I wish now 
to amend. I desired briefly to convey the idea that composite por- 
traits were in a true sense generalisations and analogous to the images 
stamped on the brain, as already described, and I used these words: 
‘A composite portrait represents the picture that could rise before 
the mind’s eye of an individual who had the gift of pictorial imagina- 
tion in an exalted degree.’ 

The question we have now to answer is this :— 

If a person gifted with the visualising power in perfection should 
pose his eye in the place of the object-glass of the camera, would the 
generic image in his brain be identical with the photographic com- 
posite? (I am assuming, for argument sake, that the photograph 
gives a true rendering of any optical image, which, in strictness, it 
does not.) Suppose a succession of many different pictures are to be 
displayed, each for the same brief period, and if a single other picture 
is displayed fifty times in succession, or for fifty times as long, would 
its share in the generic image be fifty times as large as that of any 
of the others, or if not, what would its share be ? 

The reply is, that both in the photographic composite and in the 
processes of numerical statistics, its effect would be exactly fifty times 
as great, but in mental imagery this would certainly not be the case, 
and therein lies a fertile source of error in our general impressions. 
I have made some experiments on the subject, which are not as yet 
sufficiently advanced to be worth recording, but I may say that at 
present I see nothing in the results incompatible with the very 
reasonable supposition that the relation between the varying periods 
of exposure and the strength of the corresponding mental impression 
follows the law of Weber. This law is founded in the fact that the 
more highly our senses are stimulated, the more is their dis- 
criminative power blunted. Thus a double number of candles does 
not double the apparent illumination ; it only increases it by a certain 
amount, which is always the same, whether the light of a single 
candle be added to that of another single candle, or the light of a 
1,000 candles be added to that of another 1,000 candles. The law is 
true of all the senses. The difference of noise made by dropping one 
shilling or two shillings on a table, is not always distinguished by 
the ear, neither is that of discharging one or two 38-ton guns from 
the turret of the same ironclad ship, as was shown in evidence con- 
cerning the recent frightful accident on board the ‘Thunderer.’ That 
is to say, the same increment of noise may be produced by the fall of 
a shilling on a table, in the one, case, as by a 38-ton gun in the 
other. 
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Let me take the present opportunity of saying that one effect of 
Weber’s law is that a true composite never appears true, and is never 
what our uncorrected senses teach us to expect. If we mix a very 
dark grey with a very light grey, we might on first thoughts expect 
that their mixture would appear to be a medium grey, but Weber’s law 
tells us that the eye judges differently, and we find, in trying the ex- 
periment, that the mixture is brighter than we had expected? Of 
course, we could learn by much practice to correct the judgment of 
our senses, but it is only in rare and special cases that we have the 
necessary practice. I have often noticed my own ludicrous failures in 
estimating the relative depths of two parts of the same pool by the 
relative obscurity of the bottom. Maps of ocean depths are never 
made on what may be called natural scales, but always on symbolic 
ones, in which consecutive increases of tint, as judged by the eye, cor- 
respond to successive increases of depth. According to Weber’s law 
(which I content myself here with expressing in its original and ap- 
proximative form) if it requires a tenfold period of exposure to make 
a doubly deep impression on the mind, it would require a hundredfold 
period to make a trebly deep one, a thousandfold period to make it 
quadruply deep, and so on. The one series follows an arithmetical, 
the other a geometrical progression. 

Whatever the true law may be that connects the strength of the 
impression with the time that the object is before our eyes, or with 
the frequency with which it is seen, its form is certainly not very 
dissimilar to that of the law of Weber. Otherwise it would not 
accord with the fact that sights on which we have not lingered, often 
leave abiding impressions, while the pictures that hang on our walls, 
before our eyes, every day of our life are not always remembered with 
vivid distinctness. The effect of the law, whatever its precise form 
may be, is to prevent generic images from having the same definition 
and simplicity as the corresponding photographs. The most ex- 
treme elements will always leave their traces very visibly because the 
medium elements are not present in sufficient number to overpower 
them. These images cannot be otherwise than blurred and sur- 


2 Weber’s law may be well illustrated by placing in a row, say, five cards, painted 
quite black, each the size of half a sheet of note paper. Then taking a whole sheet of 
white note paper, tear it in half and lay one half on card 5 so as to cover it entirely. 
Tear the remaining half exactly across its middle, and lay one half upon card 4; 
again tear the remainder in half and lay one half on card 3. Proceed similarly up 
to card 1; the fragment that remains is not wanted. Cut these papers into shreds 
(excepting No. 5, which can be left as it is), and distribute the shreds as evenly as 
possible over their respective cards, Then 1 will have one portion of white, 2 will 
have two portions, 3 will have four portions, 4 will have eight, and 5, which is wholly 
covered with white, will have sixteen. The effect of the scattered white on the 
cards is to produce various greys which the eye will judge to be separated by equal 
intervals of tint. Card 4, which contains eight portions, has the medium amount of 
white (eight and a half is the precise medium), but the eye reckons differently ; it 
places the medium tint at card 3, which contains only four portions of white. 
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rounded by monstrous and faintimagery. The attention is unable to 
deal with such pictures, because when it is engaged on one part of 
them the remainder slips out of memory. All parts of an image 
must be congruous and well defined before the attention can sweep so 
swiftly over the entire field of view as practically to bring it all at 
once into sight. If an image is incongruous and vague, the mind 
follows the course already described when the illustration was used of 
a clergyman in a pulpit. 

The conclusions to be drawn from what I have said are that 
composite portraits are perfectly trustworthy when made by optical 
means and with proper precautions, and that photographic composites 
are as correct representations of these as photographs ever are of the 
pictures from which they are taken. Composite portraits are therefore 
to be considered as pictorial statistics. Also it is conceivable that 
general mental images should sometimes closely resemble these por- 
traits except in one important respect ; namely, that the effect pro- 
duced by the huge bulk of ordinary facts is never in proportion to their 
numbers. Consequently we find that undue consideration is inevi- 
tably given in generic images to all exceptional cases. When the 
exceptions in excess are balanced by those in deficiency, the value 
of the average will not be affected, and there is always a tendency 
towards that result. The fault that remains wholly uncorrected is 
that the great prevalence of mediocre instances is overlooked, and the 
number and importance of the deviations are largely over-estimated. 
The tendency of the mind of the child and of the savage, and in all 
branches of knowledge in their pre-scientific stage, is necessarily 
towards the marvellous and the miraculous. 

The generic images that might arise in a mind superhumanly 
logical and active would be subject to no other error than this, but 
in the human mind it is not so. Some of the images in every 
presumed generic group are sure to be aliens to the genus and to have 
become associated to the rest by superficial and fallacious resem- 
blances, such as common minds are especially attentive to. Again, 
the number of pictures that are blended together is sure to fall far 
short of the whole store that would be available if the memory 
were immeasurably stronger than it is, and more ready in its action. 
Knowing also, as I do, from considerable experience of composites, 
what monstrous and abortive productions may result from ill-sorted 
combinations of portraits, and how much care in selection and nicety 
of adjustment is required to produce the truest possible generic 
image, I cease to wonder at the numerous shortcomings in our 
generalisations and at their absurd and frequent fallacies. The human 
mind is a most imperfect apparatus for the elaboration of true 
general ideas. Compared with the mind of brutes, its powers are 
marvellous ; but for all that they fall vastly short of perfection. 
The criterion of a perfect mind would be the power of always creating 
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vivid images of a truly generic kind, deduced from the whole range of 
its past experiences. 

General impressions are the faint traces left by generic images, 
and have all their defects, as well as others due to their own want of 
definition. They are never to be trusted. Unfortunately, when 
general impressions are of long standing they become fixed rules of 
life, and assume a prescriptive right not to be questioned. Con- 
sequently those who are not accustomed to original inquiry 
entertain a hatred and horror of statistics. They cannot endure 
the notion of submitting their sacred general impressions to cold- 
blooded verification. But it is the triumph of scientific men to 
rise superior to such superstitions, to devise tests by which the value 
of beliefs may be ascertained, and to feel sufficiently masters of 
themselves to discard contemptuously whatever may be found untrue. 


Francis GALTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HOW NOT TO RETAIN THE 
COLONIES. 


HoszIizz colonial tariffs have provoked one at least of even our lead- 
ing statesmen into fresh thoughts of the necessity of an increased 
Imperial control over colonial legislation. Canada is the chief 
culprit, and the question is of Imperial control over the freest 
colonies, whose governments are responsible to their own elected re- 
presentative legislatures. 

Of such colonies only, I will consider the expediency, or practica- 
bility, of such increased control, and the probable results of attempt- 
ing it. 

There is no dispute as to the entire control which all such British 
communities have over matters of their own internal and _ local 
concern. The Imperial Parliament would never think of interference 
in exclusively colonial legislation, nor could the Sovereign constitu- 
tionally withhold the Royal assent from responsible Ministers possess- 
ing the confidence of the Parliament passing such measures. 

The legislative authority of the Imperial Parliament is in theory 
transcendent, and extends over colonies and all dominions of the 
Sovereign; but in colonies under government responsible to their 
own representative legislatures, it is practically never directly ex- 
erted at all. If it were, it would reduce constitutional government, 
recognised and established in a colony, to a fiction, sham, and 
delusion, fraught with mischief alike to the bastard colony, and to 
the mother country so degrading herself abroad. 

Yet this is clearly within the limits of the Imperial control over 
colonial legislatures proposed by Lord Grey in his recent article. He 
laments the abdication of Imperial authority in more than one branch 
of colonial administration: he thinks even self-governed colonies 
should be qualified, that is tutored, before being allowed their own 
way ; and he would look to the superior wisdom of Imperial Ministers 
to check their ignorance, mistakes, and illiberality. He implies that 
whatever the great majority of the people of this country may be 
convinced is utterly unsound and mischievous, they have a right to 
forbid to colonies. Yet the colonies of which we are speaking have 
as complete a guarantee, as Queen Elizabeth’s Patent gave to Sir 
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Walter Raleigh and his associates, to the enjoyment of all the rights 
and freedom which their fellow-subjects enjoy at home. Such rights 
should indeed be accompanied with all the co-ordinate responsibili- 
ties of free citizenship, especially those of self-defence, otherwise 
no healthy relationship of common citizenship can exist between the 
colony and the mother country. A vain assumption of patronage, 
such as is now proposed, on one side, would be submitted to from 
a mean calculation of profit on the other; and no sound or permanent 
connection DSetween communities so affecting to be homogeneous 
components of a British Empire could be long retained: yet this 
idea of extended Imperial control is advocated in the special view of 
retaining colonial connection. 

There are, however, subjects of legislation which cannot be 
considered of exclusive interest to any colony, affecting the interests 
of the whole Empire, or based on universal principles, which may be 
looked on asa sort of common law, or even jus gentiwm ; or comprised 
within great Imperial statutes and decisions, which would be violated 
by contrary legislation in a colony. 

Questions of making war must by their nature be outside Parlia- 
mentary action, in the breast of the Sovereign. Parliaments can 
only subsequently condemn any action taken by Ministers, and refuse 
supplies. Alas! as things are, colonial Ministers, responsible to 
local legislatures based on universal suffrage, make wars for us, and 
we cannot refuse the material, men, and supplies. 

There are questions of universal principle, such as slavery; or 
of common domestic interecommunity, such as marriage laws; or 
of general commercial policy, such as protective duties; over 
all of which it is matter of prudence and expediency, and for the 
judgment of the Imperial Government, how far to exert a paramount 
authority. 

Lord Grey, of course, had such subjects chiefly in his mind, 

though his arguments evinced a much wider principle of inter- 
ference. 
On such questions even the freest British colonies must of neces- 
sity be somewhat curtailed of perfect British freedom, for the simple 
and obvious reason that the representatives of widely scattered 
communities cannot deal with them together in one assembly, and a 
paramount authority is the only possible medium of any agreement 
and common action. 

There are two ways in which colonial legislation in matters of 
general concern may be brought into harmony with Imperial require- 
ment. First, by actual Imperial statutory prohibition of any contrary 
action on the part of a colonial legislature ; or, secondly, by the exer- 
cise of the Royal veto in the process of colonial legislation. 

The first was the mode pursued in the Australian Constitution 
Act of 1850 with regard to differential duties. A section of that Act, 
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in giving the power to levy customs duties, forbad any differentia] 
imposition of them. That section was repealed in 1873 by an Act 
brought in by Lord Kimberley, but not so as to relate to importations 
from foreign countries, nor do I believe there is any thought of 
Imperial consent being ever given to anything prejudicially affect- 
ing Imperial treaties. 

The second and more usual guard against colonial legislation 
clashing with general policy is by Royal instructions to the Governors 
of colonies, either to veto certain descriptions of Bills involving such 
danger, or to reserve for the Sovereign’s decision at home such as 
they might think questionable. 

There were such instructions always given to Canadian Governors 
to withhold assent from Bills imposing differential duties, but it has 
been doubted whether they were consonant with the Dominion con- 
stitution, and they have been omitted. 

Both modes of control have become of rarer and rarer adoption, 
as the principles of English Constitutional government more fully 
develop themselves in the colonies. 

A Return was made to Parliament, in 1864, of all the Bills of North 
American legislatures which had been lately refused the Royal Assent. 
It went back to times of Canadian rebellion, and the correspondence 
attached to it, in which successive Secretaries of State explained to 
the Governors their reasons for such refusals, is very significant of 
the subsequent advance which this country has made in recognition 
of colonial self-government. The late Lord Derby, in 1843, gave 
as his reason for refusing a Canadian Bill for discouraging secret 
societies that the Queen would not allow any class to be put out of 
the protection of the law. 

Lord Grey, in 1853, refused a Bill for relief of disbanded loyalists 
on the ground that her Majesty would not allow a colonial Act to 
assume the guarantee of the British Treasury. Sir John Pakington 
in 1856 refused exemptions from duties because legislation conferring 
exclusive privileges of commerce was opposed to our commercial 
policy. Other Bills were refused on the subjects of coinage, currency, 
postage, land-grants, abolition of oaths, incorporation of an Orange 
lodge, &c., on various grounds of Imperial authority. 

In New South Wales, a Bill to enable a woman to obtain divorce 
on the sole ground of her husband’s adultery has lately been disallowed 
for the reason that there would be confusion occasioned throughout 
the Empire as to the status of persons divorced in New South Wales, 
and as to their offspring. 

In Queensland a Bill prohibitory of Chinese immigration has been 
disallowed because in the East there are many Chinese British sub- 
jects who would be likely to go to Queensland and would be aggrieved, 
and because the spirit of our treaties with China demands reasonable 
legislation as to Chinese immigration. 
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In Natal a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has lately been disallowed 
because, being contrary to South African precedents, it did not appear 
to be urgently demanded by the people. 

The late Canadian Government brought in a Bill creating a 
Supreme Court, and prohibiting appeal to the Privy Council here. 
They were told that the Bill could not be sanctioned unless it pre- 
served to the Crown its rights to hear the appeals of all British sub- 
jects, if they should desire to appeal in the ultimate resort to her 
Majesty in Council; and the Dominion Government gave way, and 
amended the Bill accordingly. 

There have been no actual refusals of Bills coming from represen- 
tative legislatures of quite recent years. It is fully understood that 


the Queen retains the power of disallowance, but will now hardly . 


ever be advised to exercise it. 

Our old American colonies, which governed and defended them- 
selves from the first day of their landing, and made it one of their 
grievances that British troops were kept in their borders without 
their consent, were subjected to commercial regulations supposed 
to be subservient to our interests at home. They were so far less 
independent than Canada now is, though infinitely more self-de- 
pendent in the way of defence. When we lost those colonies by 
tampering with their legislative freedom, we tried to govern new 
colonies from home, taking nothing from them and bearing all their 
defensive expenses, and much deranging their local administration 
by ministerial interference. 

We have now recognised constitutional equality even more than at 
first, and I hope we are soon to get the complement of constitutional 
equality in the way of the colonies bearing the burdens as well as enjoy- 
ing the privileges of citizenship. The privileges of freedom and the 
burdens of freedom must go together to form and maintain in any 
people the character of freedom. Nor is the danger less to ourselves, 
if we allow such a dominion as Canada to have unlimited freedom of 
legislation, and by the very recklessness of such freedom to occasion 
wars for us to fight for her. War by proxy is not English citizen- 
ship, though representative government is. We certainly should 
not, in former times, have allowed any colony such legislative free- 
dom as to raise up a protected interest, as Canada now has, against 
ourselves. But since our unreserved adoption of free trade irre- 
spective of any reciprocity, and since our abolition of those very 
differential duties by which we compensated colonies for sub- 
mission to our Imperial policy, how can we any longer except 
from the freedom of colonial self-government the liberty to tax 
themselves by import duties which they may think necessary means 
to protect their rising industries? Be it observed also that 
even Lord Grey excepts duties for revenue from Imperial inter- 
ference, and it is more and more evident that the late return to 
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protective duties in most countries has come about far more from 
special difficulties in raising revenue than from any favour to par- 
ticular industries. Even Mr. Gladstone in the recent Indian debate 
spoke of India as a poor country upon which to force unrelentingly 
the truths of free trade; and though Mr. Balfour well replied that 
only a rich country could afford to indulge in protection, yet there 
may be poverty in Government resources to raise a revenue which 
can only be relieved by such an imposition on national income. 

It is very fine language to use to colonies that we know best, and 
must teach them that they are ignorantly injuring themselves even 
more than they injure us by mistaken policy— that all protective 
duties are utterly unsound and mischievous, and that we have a right 
to indoctrinate their legislatures with our superior wisdom. This is 
the language of patronage, delivered ex cathedra, suited to a Spanish 
Council of the Indies rather than to an English Colonial Minister or 
ex-Minister. But Lord Grey offers a suggestion for gaining colonial 
acquiescence in such Imperial control. 

It is said that in the early days of British colonies the authority 
of the Crown was exercised over them through a Committee of Council 
for Trade. This is true, but this Committee was limited to the en- 
forcement only of the Navigation Acts, and of our commercial regula- 
tions; and yet the colonies were so averse to its control, and from their 
distance so able to withhold information, that it could give but little 
effect to its orders. The confusion also of the rights of the Empire 
with those of the colonies increased the difficulties of the Committee 
when it could act, and diminished its opportunities of ever acting 
at all. 

When the functions of this Committee of Council for Trade were 
transferred to the Colonial Office, the interference became intolerable. 
The Office for occasional reference on commercial matters became the 
head-quarters of general government. Even before this Committee 
referred to by Lord Grey, in James the First’s reign, a superintendence 
of the colonies was lodged in the Privy Council with extraordinary 
powers, and a little later commissions were granted to great Officers 
of State investing them with authority which in Chalmers’ Annals 
are condemned as utterly illegal. 

Such, however, are the only shadows of any precedents for Lord 
Grey’s new suggestion. The Australian delegates fairly argue that 
colonies must either be free to exercise their own discretion, or, if a 
paramount authority is necessary in some general concerns, they must 
have a voice in it. Joint parliamentary representative action is im- 
possible—any paramount authority must therefore be in the Sovereign. 
Lord Grey suggests that the obnoxiousness of a naked Sovereign veto 
might be qualified by previous representative consultation, and that 
some such Committee of Council as has already existed might be made 
partially representative by colonial agents for the case being put upon 
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it. Lord Grey himself instituted a reference for advice in constitution- 
making, in 1850, to a body composed of the Board of Trade with such 
distinguished men as Lord Campbell, Sir James Stephen, and Sir 
Edward Ryan, as Assessors. 

The avowed object of the Committees I have alluded to was 
‘to use prudential means for rendering colonies useful to Eng- 
land’ (see Instructions to the Council of Trade under Patent of 
Charles the Second), or, in the phraseology of another Patent, ‘to 
weigh all Acts of the colonial Assemblies as shall be sent to England 
for the King’s approbation.’ I have shown how little acquies- 
cence there was by the old colonies, even in Stuart times, in this 
sort of superintendence. English colonies rejected, as vigorously as 
English home subjects, all unconstitutional interference. Some of 
the best of our colonies were offsprings from this spirit of resistance 
at home. 

Lord Grey has much the same object in view, as these Committees 
had, in his suggestion, but times are altered since in the wrong direc- 
tion for its success. He proposes that a Committee of Council should 
be formed for reporting to her Majesty on such questions affecting the 
colonies as her Majesty, on the advice of her Ministers, might think fit 
toreferto it. This, at the outset, extends thearea of reference far be- 
yond the limit of only Imperial concerns. Her Majesty is to appoint 
colonial agents temporarily to her Privy Council, who may attend the 
Committee on colonial affairs. Her Majesty would direct such 
members of her Privy Council as she thought fit to assist—certainly 
her present Colonial Secretary, and perhaps also ex-Secretaries of former 
Ministries. No colonial Act should be disallowed by her Majesty 
without first having been reported on by this Committee. 

Through this consultative filter Lord Grey thinks a Royal veto 
on a colonial Bill might be made palatable to colonial parlia- 
ments. 

First, let us consider the present position of the Royal Assent in 
the process of any English legislation. Sir Erskine May says:! ‘When 
Bills have been finally agreed to by both Houses, they only await the 
Royal assent to give them, as Lord Hale says, the complement and 
perfection of a law; and from that sanction they cannot legally be 
withheld.’ He adds (p. 549): ‘The necessity of refusing the Royal 
assent is removed by the strict observance of the constitutional 
principle that the Crown has no will but that of its Ministers, who 
only continue to serve in that capacity so long as they retain the 
confidence of Parliament. This power was last exercised in 1707, 
when Queen Anne refused her assent to a Bill for settling the militia 


in Scotland.’ 
The present position of the Royal Assent must be the same as this 


1 Constitutional History, p. 545 (last edition). 
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in all representative colonial legislation on colonial subjects, for the 
same reason. But in matters of Imperial concern, it takes a different 
position in case of adverse colonial legislation, because the Crown is 
identified with the Ministers responsible to the Imperial Parliament, 
and therefore for the time at issue with the colonial responsible Minis- 
ters. Here seems to be an insoluble problem, but practically it is not 
so. The opposition of the legislatures is almost impossibly internecine, 
It has been so only once in our history : it is generally to be got over by 
the recommendation from home of some amendments and alterations : 
or the different policies may go on side by side, and will probably run 
together in time. There are, however, cases in which the Sovereign 
could not assent to both the opposing measures without stultification, 
or mischief to which even separation, would be preferable. But would 
Lord Grey’s consultative committee mend matters? Would it not 
make it impossible for the Crown to recede from the advice of the 
Committee in which the colonists would necessarily be in a minority, 
and the other members would unite both parties at home against them? 
Take the case principally in view, that of the late Canadian Tariff 
Act. The decision of Lord Grey’s Committee might have been to 
advise her Majesty to refuse assent. Would this have been the way to 
retain Canadian loyalty, or a very likely way to have lost it? The 
question too closely resembles that of the Boston tea duty to be pleasant. 
A veto might very likely have ended in the same quarrel, embittered 
by the implication of the colonial agents in its concoction. 

But what satisfaction under any circumstances could the proposed 
previous consultation give? It is certainly not a new idea. Besides 
the apparent precedents cited, various propositions of a similar kind 
have occupied many mouths and pens of late. The Colonial Society, 
the newspaper press, and many pamphlets have rung the changes on 
this note of united colonial representation. Take again, however, this 
Canadian case for illustration. The Tariff Bill would have been 
referred to a Committee, consisting of, say, half a dozen English 
Colonial Ministers and ex-Ministers, and two or three Canadian 
Right Honourable Agents. Suppose the Canadians amicably per- 
suaded to acquiesce in advising her Majesty to condemn their protec- 
tive project. No reference is, by the hypothesis, made to such a Com- 
mittee but on the supposition of the question involving general policy. 
What would Australia say to its hands having been so tied behind its 
back on a primary interest to them by two or three Canadians having 
been talked over on the general principle in the English Council? It 
is not proposed that agents from every colony should assist in each 
case, nor would it be possible—yet the subjects are, on all occasions, 
expressly general—and therefore questions affecting them all would 
always be settled by the representatives of one. 

It may be said that some questions are Imperial, though not 
general to the whole Empire, as disputes respecting rights of fishery 
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involved in treaties. But consultation by English Ministers with 
colonial experts on special cases is of a totally different kind from 
what we are now considering, and there is nothing to prevent its taking 
place now ; and it dees constantly take place. Recognised colonial 
agents invested with something more like a diplomatic character might 
improve these conferences on special subjects. 

In one remark of Lord Grey’s I fully concur—that colonies which 
have complete constitutional freedom cannot be any longer allowed 
to throw off the inseparable burden of their own defence. 

This country will not again consent, for instance, to undertake the 
defence of South Africa, bear all the cost even to the purchase of 
material on the spot, and make the fortunes of colonial merchants out 
of English taxes, while they enjoy responsible government in the sense 
of following freely their own fancies, and passing parliamentary votes 
of thanks to us for protecting them in their undisturbed and gratuitous 
enjoyment. Nothing but degradation and rottenness can follow such 
a separation of the burdens from the privileges of freedom. We could 
not retain anything fit to be called a colony on such terms, 

Our best colonies were not allowed entire independence in the 
exercise of their own industry, yet they, from their first landing, 
defended themselves from Indians as warlike as Kaffirs, and soon 
fought our battles with French armies. We now grant oyr 
colonies absolute commercial freedom ; and the argument for their 
assuming the burdens of freedom also becomes so much the stronger. 
There never has existed any community of men of spirit and 
independent feeling where labour was found too dear, or population 
too scarce, for self-defence. 

Lord Carnarvon very moderately proposed as Colonial Minister, in 
1869, that South African colonists should gradually undertake the Aus- 
tralian rate of contribution for such troops as remained among them, 
and, for the rest of their requirements, develope their own police and 
local forces. It is bad enough that our larger colonies make so little, 
ifany, effort in the way of naval defence. Lord Cardwell obtained an 
Act to further this most desirable and fairly imperative obligation. 
But their military defence should certainly be wholly furnished or paid 
for by themselves. If English colonists are to be, what they first were, 
English fellow-citizens, they must be ready to fight as well as fatten, and 
not send word to this little Imperial island, as the Cape did not long 
ago, that as they spent 50,000/. a year on their police, they claimed 
in return full English rights of entire self-government—the little. 
island finding all the further expenses which they might themselves: 
incur for defending their lives and property, and settling all the 
quarrels which they might recklessly or interestedly get up with their 
neighbours. 

I think the way to retain colonies is by calling upon them to 
complete the terms and conditions of fellow-citizenship with our- 
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selves, rather than by giving them home advice and patronage, or 
by increasing Imperial control. The latter is a way of making 
them not worth retaining, and probably, before long, of losing them 
altogether. The really valuable tie with a colony is the moral and 
social tie, and in that practically consists our commercial connection. 
There can be no healthy retention of colonies either by coercion or by 


patronage. 
Norton. 





A FEW WORDS IN REPLY TO MR. LOWE. 


AtrnovaH the subject of ‘ Reciprocity’ is not yet of sufficient popular 
interest to be the subject of another article in the Nineteenth 
Century, I beg to be allowed to say a few words in reply to Mr. 
Lowe’s very forcible, not to say violent and contemptuous, article. 

I have often been at once amused and disgusted at a common 
practice in the House of Commons, of flatly denying facts which a 
previous speaker had alleged as undisputed, or had proved on good 
evidence; but I hardly expected that, in an article deliberately 
written and published, so eminent a politician as Mr. Lowe would 
condescend to similar tactics, and attempt to overthrow an adversary 
by the mere force of his weighty ipsedixit. Yet the most important 
part of hisreply to me, that which he thinks—‘ so complete and abso- 
lute that I am convinced, had it occurred to Mr. Wallace, his article 
would never have been written ’—consists in the assertion that my 
proposal, even if carried out, would be quite inoperative, because, 
when foreign countries protect any class of manufactures, they thereby 
acknowledge that they cannot compete with us in our own or in any 
neutral markets, and that ‘ by the conditions of the problem it is im- 
possible’ that they should do so. 

But the fact that such protected goods are imported into this 
country, and do compete successfully with our own, must surely be 
known to Mr. Lowe; and Iam afraid the most charitable view we can 
take is, that’ his article was written with some of that want of con- 
sideration which he so confidently alleges against myself. What does 
he say to the fact that the United States sent to this country in 1877 
manufactured goods to the value of 3,559,5211., including large 
quantities of cotton and iron goods, sugar, and linseed oil-cake, 
although every one of these manufactures is protected by almost 
prohibitive duties? Again, we have paper imported to the value of 
more than half a million a year, although the manufacture is heavily 
protected in every country but our own; and the competition of this 
protected foreign article, which, according to Mr. Lowe, cannot 
compete with ours, has yet ruined many of our paper manufacturers. 
So iron goods of all kinds are heavily protected in France, Belgium, 
America, and some other countries; yet iron and steel in various 
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forms were imported in 1877 to the value of over 1,500,000/. Our 
total imports of manufactured goods (including metals) in 1877 
amounted to 64,635,418/.; and almost the whole of these goods are 
protected in the countries which export them. Most of them, in 
fact, are sent to us because they are protected, the manufacturers 
finding it to their advantage to work to the full power of their 
plant and capital, selling the larger portion of their output at a good 
profit in the home market, and, with the surplus, underselling us, 
which they are enabled to do because all the fixed charges of the 
manufacture are already paid out of the profits of the domestic 
trade. 

Having thus disposed of Mr. Lowe’s main attack, and shown that 
what he declares to be ‘ impossible’ nevertheless occurs, I have only to 
notice his singular attempt to put me in the wrong by giving a new 
and unjustifiable meaning to one of the plainest words in the English 
language. He says that I am quite mistaken in considering ‘ free 
trade’ to be essentially mutual—to mean, in fact, what the component 
words mean—free commerce, free exchange, free buying and selling. 
On the contrary, says Mr. Lowe, it means free buying only, though 
selling may be ever so much restricted. But surely buying alone is 
not ‘trade,’ but only one half of ‘trade.’ Just as imports cannot 
exist without exports of equal value, so I have always considered that 


buying cannot long go on without selling, and that the two together 
constitute trade. Mr. Lowe, however, says I am historically wrong, 
but he does not give his authorities ; and without very conclusive 
proof I cannot admit that the English language, as well as the 
English commercial system, was revolutionised by the free-trade 


agitation. 

One of the most important of my arguments—that reciprocal 
import duties are just and politic, in order to secure ‘ stability and 
healthy growth’ to our manufactures—Mr. Lowe, with more ingenuity 
than ingenuousness, converts into a plea on my part for stagnation 
and freedom from competition; and he maintains that the power of 
foreign governments to alter their import duties and bounties at 
pleasure, with the certainty that we shall take no active steps to 
neutralise their policy, is a healthy incentive to activity and enter- 
prise ! 

The remainder of Mr. Lowe’s arguments and sarcasms may pass 
for what they are worth ; but, while so many of our manufacturers, and 
that large proportion of our population who are dependent directly 
or indirectly on manufacturing industries, are suffering from the 
unfair competition brought upon them by foreign protection, the 
allegation that these form an insignificant class, and may be properly 
spoken of as ‘ particular trades’ whose prosperity is of little importance 
to the rest of the community in comparison with that swmmum 
bonum—cheap goods—deserves a word of notice. I therefore beg leave 
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to call attention to Richard Cobden’s opinion of the supreme 
importance of these manufactures to England’s welfare. He says :— 


Upon the prosperity, then, of this interest {the manufacturing] hangs our 
foreign commerce ; on which depends our external rank asa maritime state; our 
custom-duties, which are necessary to the payment of the national debt ; and the 
supply of every foreign article of domestic consumption—every pound of tea, sugar, 
coffee, or rice—and all the other commodities consumed by the entire population of 
these realms. In a word, our national existence is involved in the well-being of 


our manufacturers. 
If we are asked, To what are we indebted for this commerce? we answer, in 


the name of every manufacturer and merchant in the kingdom, The cheapness alone 
of our manufactures. Are we asked, How is this trade protected, and by what 
means is it enlarged ? the reply still is, By the cheapness of our manufactures. Is 
it inquired how this mighty industry, upon which depend the comfort and exist- 
ence of the whole empire, can’ be torn from us? we rejoin, Only by the greater 
cheapness of the manufactures of another country." 


In another passage in the same volume he says: ‘The French, 
whilst they are obliged to prohibit our fabrics from their own 
market, because their manufacturers cannot, they say, sustain a com- 
petition with us, even with a heavy protective duty, never will 
become our rivals in third markets where both will pay alike ;’ from 
which it appears that he never contemplated the state of things that 
has actually come about, when, by means of protective duties, and 
our open markets supplying all the world with cheap coal, iron, and 
machinery, other nations have been enabled to foster their manufactures 
till they have reached such a magnitude as not only to supply them- 
selves, but, with their surplus goods, produced cheaply by means of 
protection, are actually able to undersell us at home. That time has, 
however, come ; and I feel sure that if Cobden were now among us, 
his strong sense of justice and clear vision as to the true sources of 
our prosperity would lead him to advocate some such course of 
action as I have proposed, in order to bring about those benefits to 
the all-important manufacturing interests of our country, which the 
system of free imports—miscalled ‘ free trade ’"—has not procured for 
it. 
ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


1 Cobden's Political Writings, vol. i. p. 227. 
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THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE} 


Lapres and GENTLEMEN,—In addressing a public before whom 
I have the honour to appear for the first time, I ought to speak of the 
emotion I feel, and, at the same time, solicit your indulgence. Such 
is the usual exordium of lecturers when making their début. But 
the truth is, I am not moved in any way, and do not feel the shadow 
of a fear. It is your fault if I express this unwonted confidence, and 
you have only yourselves to thank for it. The fact is that, ever 
since I landed on the hospitable shores of England, I have met with 
so much courtesy, kindness, and attention—a cordiality so frank and 
so obliging—that, in speaking to you, I feel as if I were addressing 
my friends at home rather than my hosts abroad. Hence I do not 
think it necessary to solicit an indulgence which I feel sure you have 
already granted to me. 

Iam about to speak to you of the Comédie Frangaise and its 
organisation, and particularly the latter point, for it is the organisa- 
tion of that institution which constitutes its power and greatness. 
It is, in fact, owing to that organisation that it is able to-day to lay 
before your eyes the imposing and marvellous sight it offers to the 
world. 

The Comédie Frangaise took possession of the Gaiety Theatre a 
few weeks ago, and during this lapse of time a fresh bill has been 
issued every day, and every night a series of new plays submitted to 
your judgment. This ever-changing variety will continue to the 
end of its stay in London. The Comédie Frangaise intends to 
remain here for forty-five days, and its programme comprises forty- 
three plays. These forty-three pieces constitute only a small portion 
of its répertoire. Thus, although four or five of the dramatic 
masterpieces of Corneille are constantly played in Paris, only one, 
the Menteur, a comedy, has been selected for representation here ; 
Racine also is represented by only one tragedy; from Moliére three 
or four comedies have been chosen, while Regnard and Beaumarchais 
supply but one work each—the Joweur and the Barbier de Séville. 
The names of Lesage and Marivaux are altogether absent. Coming 


3 An address delivered at the Gaiety Theatre ; afterwards written down by M. 
Sarcey and translated by M. Barbier for Zhe Nineteenth Century. 
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lower down, Scribe, who contributed so much to the Comédie Fran- 

ise, is likewise absent; and as to contemporary dramatic authors, 
we shall see with regret what an amount of dramatic treasure the 
Comédie Francaise has been obliged to leave aside. 

The répertoire cowrant—that is to say, the pieces which the 
company can play at any moment, all the parts being known before- 
hand, without any other preparation than one of those summary 
rehearsals known in the language of the French green-room as 
raccords—its répertoire courant includes about one hundred plays, 
out of which the manager can choose as he likes. A single order to 
the storekeeper, a notice posted up in the green-room, is all that is 
required : the same night the scenery is ready, all appurtenances in 
order, and the actors at their posts. 

Need I tell you that all the plays are acted with remarkable 
ensemble? You have been able during the past fortnight to ascertain 
this fact by your own experience; and I find by your papers that it 
is precisely the perfection of that ensemble which has most deeply 
struck the theatrical critics of the English press. At the Comédie 
Frangaise the most insignificant parts are filled up, if not by first- 
class actors, at least by persons who have already studied long and 
know their business. In plays like Hernani and Mademoiselle de ° 
Belle-Isle, for instance, in which, as you may have seen, there are a 
certain number of very secondary personages, some of whom have but 
a few words to utter, while others say nothing at all, these obscure 
parts, instead of being given up to common supernumeraries engaged 
for the night, are filled either by young actors who have their trial 
to go through, or by old actors who have no other talent but their 
perfect knowledge of the boards—in short, by actors who form part 
of the company, and who are thoroughly acquainted with the traditions 
and manners of the house. 

Such a numerous and homogeneous company in possession of such 
a vast répertoire is a most singular phenomenon, and one well worthy 
of arousing your astonishment. There are, no doubt, in all the 
great towns of Europe, and especially in London, theatrical companies 
in which some great actor may be found, like your Henry Irving, 
some striking individuality perhaps superior to the most eminent 
actors of the Comédie Frangaise. But this is an exception, a 
kind of accidental occurrence. Supposing you brought together 
for a season two or three great actors, they would no doubt offer very 
attractive entertainments, but they could not be compared with the 
Comédie Frangaise, which possesses a répertovre, and which, to use 
the consecrated expression, joue d’ensemble. 

So very true is this fact, ladies and gentlemen, that eminent 
Englishmen have often proposed to copy the organisation of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and to establish a similar institution in London, 
formed on the same model and worked according to the same rules. 
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This idea is no doubt an enticing one: unfortunately it is next to im- 
possible to realise it. If you wish to transplant an old tree, you must, 
in order to keep it alive, transport along with it the mass of earth in 
which the roots are embedded: both must be transplanted together 
and at the same time. In the same way, when it is sought to trans- 
port into one country some old institution which has been born and 
grown, and become great and strong, in some other country, it is 
necessary to transport along with it the manners and customs from 
which it derives its life, and all the traditions which create, as it 
were, a special atmosphere around it, and in the midst of which it can 
alone be grown. This process is an impracticable one. There is, he- 
sides, one element over which we have no command, and that is time. 

Certain nations have tried to borrow from you, and to acclimatise 
in their own country, the parliamentary form of government which 
it was your glory to be the first to establish in Europe. Nothing was 
easier than to copy your constitution, to regulate, according to the 
model furnished by yourselves, the respective rights and duties of the 
different powers of the State towards one another. But it was not 
possible to import at the same time the long experience and practice 
you have had of that constitution, the manners and traditions which 


* form around it a rich soil in which its roots are so firmly and deeply 


planted—the inviolable respect of the Crown for the rights of Parlia- 
ment, and the feelings of deference and love forthe Crown—the loyalty, 
in a word—which distinguish the English people. Certain other 
nations may have assumed all the apparatus, all the outward forms of 
parliamentary government, but they have lacked the guiding spirit 
which should animate it, the traditions which support it. 

Tradition alone constitutes the power of the Comédie Frangaise. 
In order, therefore, thoroughly to understand this ancient institution, 
it is necessary not so much to study the rules by which it is at pre- 
sent governed, as the whole of the customs and traditions from which 
it has gradually risen. The cause of its glory can be fully understood 
only by searching its past history and studying it from its very 
beginnings. 


Il. 


A child, on his birth, brings into the world a certain number of 
natural dispositions, which, on being developed later by education, 
will contribute to give the man a character of his own, and tend to 
form his individuality. Just in the same way there stand, at the 
origin of all old institutions, one or two initiative facts which gave 
them a distinctive character, and which regulated their ulterior 
development. It is necessary to find out and bear these facts in 
mind, for they are the key to the whole history of an institution. 

Two such facts stand at the origin of the Comédie Frangaise. 
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Both contributed to give it a certain shape and to lead it in a certain 
direction ; the influence of both has acted through centuries, and is 
still felt to-day. 

What are these primordial facts ? 

Any of you who visited the Paris Exhibition last year may have 
seen, in the room devoted to the history of the stage, an extremely 
curious old engraving. It represents a dozen or so actors, wearing 
their costumes, standing round a table lit up by a candle. He who 
appears to be the chief is counting out money and dividing it into 
parts. The engraving is entitled Aprés la représentation. 

Such was, in fact, what used to take place. Every night, after 
the performance, all who belonged to the company, from the manager 
down to the lowest supernumerary, met together to reckon up the 
receipts. The total sum was then divided into parts—twelve parts 
was the number, if I remember right. One actor would receive the 
whole of a part; another was entitled to half a one; another would 
get only one-fourth; each according to his importance, merit, and 
labour, until the whole of the twelve parts were distributed. Thus 
Moliére, the head of the company, received one part in his capacity as 
manager, and a second one in his capacity as author and actor. It was 
a kind of co-operative society, which appointed its own manager, and 
in which every member could be a manager in his turn, This mode 
of sharing the profits, which certain economists of the present day are 
trying to adapt to trade and commerce, was put in practice in the 
first instance by humble actors. It has, with one exception, dis- 
appeared from all theatres, where now the director is a kind of 
foreman or master, and the actors so many paid workmen. It has, 
however, happily been preserved at the Comédie Frangaise, which has 
always been, and is still, a society in which all the shareholders are 
equal, though possessing different rights. 

This is the first of the two primordial facts I alluded to a few 
minutes ago. The other will not be so easily understood by you, 
because it is singularly repugnant to English minds. And yet I 
must ask you to listen to it and to admit it. 

In France, under the old régime, nothing could be published 
without a special authorisation of the king. It was a privilege: 
cum privilegio regis are the words which stand on all our old 
editions. If it were not possible to publish a book without the per- 
mission of the king, how much more difficult must it have been to 
open a theatre and act plays without the said permission! The 
king granted, according to his good pleasure, the privilege to act a 
certain play in a certain place. 

Now privilege means favour, and he who graciously grants the 
favour is perfectly entitled to enact in return the conditions he 
pleases. The king who permitted a company to give performances 
naturally reserved to himself the right to demand that the perform- 
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ances should suit his taste. He would watch over and direct them, and 
limit them toa certain ideal which he thought to be the best. He 
was entitled to do this by virtue of the privilege he had granted, and 
also by virtue of the favours which he was wont to shower on faithful 
and obedient companies. He sent for them to court, and, on their 
leaving, loaded them with rich presents. Sometimes he put them 
down on his private pension list, and paid them a pension every 
quarter. To-day this would be called a subvention. 

Thought, however, even in France, is now emancipated, and the 
theatre is free like the printing-press. But the sovereign—or, if you 
like it better, the government—-still subventions certain theatrical 
undertakings, and, like everybody who invests money in a concern, 
has always the right to examine what use is made of the sum granted. 
Government, therefore, keeps a right to interfere in these undertak- 
ings, and it is thus that the Comédie Frangaise, which, at its origin, 
owed its existence to the king, since it received from him first a 
privilege and then a pension, is still, owing to the subvention it gets 
from the State, under the hand of Government. 

Here, then, we have two principles before us: the republican 
principle, since a co-operative society is, according to the formula 
laid down by one of our most eminent public writers, the government 
of all by all; and the monarchical principle, since the king in former 
times and the Government to-day has the right to interfere in the affairs 
of the society, and to impose his sovereign will on it. One might 
reasonably imagine that two principles so opposite would either ex- 
clude or destroy each other. Well, such is not the case; on the 
contrary, it is by the action and counteraction of these two principles, 
always struggling against each other and yet always united, that this 
great institution, the Comédie Frangaise, has been formed. We find 
them at its origin; we can follow their influence as the institution 
developed itself; to-day they are still contending to get possession of 
it, and it is that very contest which keeps it alive, for life can only 
be found where contrary forces struggle and harmonise with one 
another. 

We may discover these same two principles at the origin of all 
theatres established under the Monarchy. And yet how is it that 
only one of them, the Comédie Frangaise, has survived ? 

It is because that theatre had the good fortune to have Moliére 
for its founder and first master. When Moliére came to Paris in 
1658, a humble author of unknown farces and an obscure comedian, 
after having completed one of those provincial tours so amusingly 
described by Scarron in his Roman Comique, there were already two 
theatres in Paris in a flourishing condition: L’Hétel de Bourgogne, 
which was the king’s theatre, and Le Théditre du Marais, where 
pantomimes were acted. Who would have imagined that the new- 
comer would so very soon outdo its rivals? The fact is, Moliére was 
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not only, next to your Shakespeare, or rather by the side of Shake- 
speare, the greatest dramatic writer that ever existed; he was also a 
clever administrator, an unequalled stage manager, and an honest 
man, of large mind and warm heart, adored and respected by his little 
company, which closely gathered round him like a living organism of 
which he was the soul. 

When he died in 1673, the little company which he had kept 
united together was on the point of breaking up, and the future 
Comédie Francaise appeared doomed. One of the best actors of 
Moliére, La Thorilliére, went over to the enemy’s camp—that is to 
say, joined the Hotel de Bourgogne. Other defections less important 
followed. So great an ingratitude towards such a glorious name 
cannot fail to astonish us. The truth is, Moliére was not looked upon 
by his contemporaries as he is by the present generation. He was 
not yet transformed into a kind of demi-god. Nobody is a great man 
during his lifetime, or immediately after his death: time alone 
completes great men, just as time transforms certain works into 
masterpieces. 

Yes, it is undeniable that time has a great deal to do with the 
formation of chefs-da@uvre. Every generation that passes before a 
work of genius looks at it from a different point of view, and finds 
in it new beauties which henceforth remain indelibly attached to it. 
Time enriches these works with the progress it has made, with the 
fresh ideas, feelings, and knowledge it has acquired, and it is thus, 
after the lapse of two long centuries and a half, that we now find ~ 
concentrated in Tartuffe every kind of social, moral, and religious 
hypocrisy, as we find every species of jealousy in Othello; it is thus 
that these characters, enriched daily with the new forms of feeling 
unceasingly experienced by humanity, assume colossal proportions, 
and that the poets, who created them, are raised in the eyes of the 
world to heights of prodigious greatness. Homer perhaps is the 
greatest poet of all only because he is the oldest, and because three 
thousand years have laboured in his behalf, and made his statue a 
gigantic one. 

We may feel indignant at the thought that the woman te whom 
Moliére bequeathed his name could have changed that glorious name 
for that of an obscure actor. But we must remember that Moliére, 
in the eyes of his contemporaries, was only a writer of comedies; they 
did not see in him the great man that centuries have made him for 
us. His memory was not sufficiently imposing to restrain his old 
companions from deserting it. There was only one exception, and his 
humble name deserves to be recorded in history, for it was unquestion- 
ably he who saved the Comédie Frangaise, and, next to Moliére, was 
the real founder of that institution. His name was Lagrange. He was 
not an actor of great talent,'neither had he much intelligence, but he 
had loved Moliére seriously and deeply. If his mind was not large 
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enough to understand the greatness of his genius, he at least felt it 
in his heart, and he repeated unceasingly to his comrades the words 
of the humble and the lowly: ‘Let us love each other in him and 
through him.’ The Comédie Frangaise recently gave this honest 
man a magnificent proof of its gratitude: it published in a rich form 
the diary in which Lagrange daily entered the most minute events 
of the life of Moliére’s trowpe. 

Thanks to him, the company remained united before the public, 
while the Hotel de Bourgogne struggled to regain the lead in the 
theatrical world. The two rival companies fought a hard, and, it 
must be added, an unsuccessful, campaign. The king resolved to 
blend them into one. Had he joined Molieré’s troupe to that of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, it is probable that the destiny of the Comédie 
Frangaise would have taken a different direction. It would have 
been deprived of that fixed and luminous star, of that lighthouse 
which has always guided its way through the rocks and shoals of 
revolution—the name of Moliére. But it pleased Louis the Four- 
teenth, who had always protected Moliére and made great use of 
him, to cast the remnants of the company of the Hétel de Bourgogne 
into Moliére’s trowpe. This fusion took place in 1680. Henceforth 
there was but one company—-the trowpe of the king. The Comédie 
Frangaise was definitively established. We, in France, love to call it 
La Maison de Moliére, and that glorious name it fully deserves. 

Thanks to the fusion, the répertovres of Corneille and Racine were 
added to that of Moliére. It is true that Moliére, out of respect for 
the great Corneille, had played some of his tragedies which the actors 
of the Hotel de Bourgogne had rejected. But these tragedies, the 
works of his old age, were not his best. The great and immortal 
chefs-d’euvre of the poet were the property of the Hétel de Bourgogne, 
as was also the répertoire of Racine, who, after having been guilty of 
a petty meanness towards Moliére, had quarrelled with him and given 
his tragedies to the rival actors. 

It was a singular fortune, and this happened only once during the 
lapse of centuries, that three men of genius, very different in cha- 
racter, although nearly equal in talent, should have lived almost at 
the same time. These three men had written a number of great 
works, which constituted for the stage a répertoire the like of which 
for richness and beauty has never been excelled. This répertoire 
was an inestimable treasure and an exhaustless resource to the troupe 
du roi; for it furnished it with first-rate material to depend upon in 
times of scarcity; and even now, when we have bad literary seasons 
to go through, we have recourse to this répertoire to satisfy the 
public curiosity when it is tired and weary of novelties. 
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THE COMEDIE FRANGAISE. 


III. 


Such is the starting-point of the organisation of the Comédie 
Frangaise. 

The Comédie is a society, or, should you prefer another expres- 
sion, a republic, which governs itself. Rome elected two consuls 
every year; the Comédie Frangaise elects two chiefs every week, who 
are styled semainiers. Each member is a semainier in his turn. 
The semainiers on duty draw up the bills of performance, preside 
over the rehearsals, and distribute the profits: in short, they are the 
captains of the vessel. The engagement of actors and the reception 
of pieces take place at a general meeting of the society. 

The king appointed two or four commissioners to preside or to 
watch over the company; these commissioners, called les gentils- 
hommes de la chambre, had for their duty to enforce the views or 
taste of the king, and to defend his interests. And what were their 
rights? Exactly the same as those which the company now exercises, 
either by itself as a body, or by the medium of its semainiers. 
They could make engagements, accept pieces, impose their pro- 
grammes, and interfere with everything concerning the theatre. 
Such were their rights, and they constantly used them. 

But where did the respective limits of these two rival powers 
end? As regards limits, there were none very precise. On one side, 
as on the other, there was no law to go by. If there were written 
rules, nobody knew them, or at least paid no attention to them. 
Conflicts arose constantly and filled up the whole of the history of 
the French stage during the eighteenth century. However, the 
rival parties generally managed to come to an arrangement. How 
I can hardly explain, except by comparing the process with the 
English way of settling difficulties—that is to say, by relying more 
on common sense and custom than on the technicalities of the law, 
and by making mutual concessions in accordance with public opinion. 
For do you imagine that public opinion has had nothing to do with 
the affairs of the Comédie Frangaise? No, you cannot think so. 
The public has been a third power which joined the other two and 
became the regulator of them. It has played a great part in the 
history of the Comédie Frangaise, and it has been one of the most 
active elements in its final organisation. It deserves, therefore, a 
few words of notice. 

Under this name of public or audience, we must not imagine the 
international crowds which, at the present day, congregate within 
the theatres of Paris and London. The public to-day is unquestion- 
ably a public—there is no other term to describe it—but it isa public 
devoid of homogeneousness, a compound of individuals who do not 
know one another, who have no ideas in common, who cannot respond 
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to the same feelings. The public of former days was a real public, 
On one side were the lords who met again at the theatre in the 
evening after having seen each other at court all day long; on the 
other side were the well-to-do bourgeois of old Paris, who having 
closed their shops and done with their business for the day—and at 
that time, when people did not lead the kind of feverish life we lead 
nowadays, shops were closed early, and business did not strain the 
mind—repaired to the play to enjoy their favourite pastime. 

The stage in France is a national and especially a Parisian 
pleasure. Moliére, Regnard, Beaumarchais, Voltaire, Scribe, and 
many other less celebrated dramatic authors were born within sight 
of the walls of Paris. Everybody in Paris is fond of the play, and is 
a good judge of it. Even at the present moment, when this passion 
is not so strong as it used to be, many a young man will go without 
his dinner in order to treat himself to the play. How many will 
stand for three or four hours together at the doors of a theatre, in 
the midst of rain or snow, to see the piece en vogue! Everything 
that relates to dramatic literature is warmly discussed, and there is 
not a woman, however imperfectly educated she may otherwise be, 
who is not capable of giving expression to her opinions on theatrical 
matters, with a knowledge of the subject sometimes astonishing. 
Every soil has its own peculiar virtues; in the same way every nation 
has its own peculiar aptitude : 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius era”. . . 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 


The passion of the French is the stage. The Parisian bowrgeoisie 
was enraptured with it. Yet, at most, thirty or forty thousand 
persons went usually to the theatre, and out of this number only five 
or six thousand were regular frequenters. Hence a new piece, after 
about thirty performances, had exhausted the public interest, and 
fifteen to twenty performances were considered a fair success. I will 
not venture to say that all these fanatics of the theatre were ac- 
quainted one with the other; but they had received the same educa- 
tion, they knew the répertoire so well that they could have 
prompted an actor in distress, they were imbued with the same 
feelings, and formed those compact and homogeneous audiences, the 
members of which understood each other perfectly, and by so doing 
laid down the law of the stage ; for, after all, he who pays has a full 
right to be the master. 

The quarrels which divided the actors among themselves, and the 
actors from the gentilshommes de la chambre, were known to these 
audiences, not by the papers, for there were none, but by the con- 
versations in the cafés, and by those numerous imperceptible voices 
which escape from behind the scenes. They knew that Messiewrs 
les Gentilshommes had, in spite of the unwillingness of the com- 
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mittee, engaged such or such an actress, who pleased one of them. 
The audience, in consequence, revolted en masse, unless, by chance, 
the favourite of the court people turned out to be a true artist, and, 
in this case, they took part against the committee and forced them 
to give way. However intelligent and discerning it was, the public 
had none the less its moments of error and passion; in such @ case 
the actors and the gentilshommes united to resist, and, if they held 
out long enough, they gained the day precisely because reason was 
on their side. 

If you glance over the annals of the Comédie Frangaise, you will 
find that the whole of its history is a long series of quarrels and 
conflicts between the republic of the actors, the personal government 
of the gentilshommes de la chambre, and that third power, the public, 
who had no other weapons to fight their battles with but their 
whistles and hisses. 

This public was a jealous and vigilant guardian of tradition. It 
no doubt accepted the innovations of writers and actors, but it was 
fond of rules, and reminded the actors of them when they showed 
signs of departing from them. It was, in fact, the public that made 
the education of the actors ; it placed under their eyes the models of 
past times, insisting that they be followed ; so that in the composition 
and interpretation of pieces there was no sudden rupture of 
continuity. 

It was thus that the Comédie Frangaise passed through the 
brilliant eighteenth century, adding to the vépertovre of its immortal 
founders an immense number of works, some of which are veritable 
chefs-d’ceuvre, while others, less important, form what is called, in 
theatrical parlance, le répertoire de second ordre. Before leaving 
this subject, let us stop for a moment and consider a circumstance 
which it is essential to point out, because it has contributed in a 
great measure to the formation of this répertoire, whether of the first 
or second order. 

You have perhaps noticed that, among the great pieces laid 
before you by the Comédie Frangaise, several small pieces have 
slipped in; some are simply vaudevilles and others mere farces. 
Perhaps you have not well understood how La Maison de Moliére 
could stoop to such small works. It is because, as I have already 
pointed out to you, and cannot repeat too often, everything at the 
Comédie Frangaise is linked with tradition. 

As there was formerly but one theatre in Paris which, by virtue 
of the privilege granted it, alone had the right to give dramatic 
performances, it was bound to open its doors to pieces of all kinds. 
In consequence, you will find in the répertoire of Moliére, by the 
side of great five-act pieces, bouffonneries which in our days would 
be acted at the Variétés and the Palais-Royal—for instance, the 
Médecin malgré lui and the Mariage forcé, not to mention any 
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others. But, as the Comédie Frangaise assumed more importance in 
the world of. letters, it was obliged to put on a graver tone; it 
appeared offensive to hear the language of Tabarin on the same stage 
where, on the previous night, the dignified alexandrines of Corneille 
had been heard. An incident of Parisian life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury rendered the contrast still more striking. 

Every year in Paris two fairs used to be held on public places, 
which were deserts then, but which are now covered with houses, 
The more celebrated of the two was the St. Laurent fair, and the 
older the St. Germain fair. Mountebanks repaired thither in great 
numbers, and among them were a few stage managers. These im- 
presarios of the booth came into contact with two privileges: if they 
desired to make their actors sing, they had the Opéra down on them, 
for the Opéra alone had the right to charm the ears of the Parisians; if 
they contented themselves with mere dialogues, they came across the 
Comédie Frangaise, which prohibited them, in virtue of its preroga- 
tives, the right of exhibiting speaking characters. 

But in France, the classic land of privileges, it must be said that 
privilege has never been favourably regarded by the public. The 
people has always taken the side of free competition. Is this feel- 
ing one of justice, or is it merely a love of finding fault? I will 
not attempt to decide. In any case the humble managers of the 
booth theatres found in the public a benevolent ally as witty as it 
was noisy. The censorship forbade these strolling companies to in- 
dulge in dialogues; so they resorted to mere gestures, while a voice 
behind the scenes recited the piece as it went on, and the audience 
applauded enthusiastically. When the moment came for singing a 
couplet, a great placard was suddenly hoisted in front of the public, on 
which were written the words and music of the song, and the audience 
sang the forbidden air, while the actors mimicked the words. The 
authorities added prohibition to prohibition, but it was all in vain; a 
thousand ingenious ways of evading them were always found; so 
they had to retreat, and to allow new theatres to be established 
with privileges which permitted them to play pieces of an inferior 
class. 

From that moment the Comédie Frangaise closely confined itself 
to what are called the serious class of pieces. But, as long as lasted 
this little war, which amused the eighteenth century so much, and 
the history of which would take up a whole volume, the Comédie had 
followed in the track of Moliére; it had mixed up farces, comic 
ballets, and even rhyming burlesques with great works. The tradi- 
tion was founded; it has been preserved. In addition to certain 
bouffonneries of the classic répertoire, the Restoration and the 
times that followed it up to the present day have taken advantage 
of this liberty to produce at the House of Moliére light pieces like the 
Petit Hétel of Meilhac and Halévy, which was played before you 
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the other day, and gay little comedies, bordering on farce, like the 
Voyage & Dieppe, in which I have seen le pére Provost and Got 
many a time. 

Another tradition was created by this quarrel between the Comédie 
Frangaise and the secondary theatres. It was weak and timid at the 
beginning, but it has extended considerably of late years, and has 
become almost a dogma. The time came—(I do not give the precise 
dates, neither do I enter into details, as it is less a history of the 
Comédie Frangaise, than an explanation of the customs and prejudices 
on which it is founded, that I attempt to give here)—the time came 
when the pieces of a secondary class, which flourished in the booths 
of the fair, were received officially on the stage of the Italiens, which 
had just been dispossessed of its Italian bouffes, France having 
gradually forgotten their language, and fashion having deserted them. 
A number of ingenious, elegant, and witty authors wrote for this new 
theatre several charming works, which were very successful ; among 
these authors I may especially mention Marivaux and Favart. 

The Comédie Frangaise borrowed from this new répertoire some 
ofits prettiest works. For instance, Le Jeu del’ Amour et du Hasard, 
which had been created at the Italiens by the beautiful and celebrated 
Sylvia, was transplanted to the Maison de Moliére, to please an 
actress who was famous at the time, and who thought she would shine 
in the principal character. The piece, having achieved a success, was 
placed in the répertovre, and is often played at the present time. 
It, however, betrays in some way itsorigin. The character of Pasquin 
requires a deal of burlesque acting which would appear little worthy 
of the Comédie Francaise, if we did not know that it first saw the 
light on the boards where the harlequin of the Italians gave himself 
up to the coarsest pantaloonery. They have been kept on the austere 
stage of the Comédie Frangaise, because tradition is everything there. 

During the past fifteen years the Comédie Frangaise has practised 
more extensively than ever this tradition which Moliére has described 
in the celebrated phrase: ‘Je reprends mon bien partout ot je le 
trouve.’ It is thus that Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Le Fils Naturel, 
Le Demi-Monde, Philiberte, the Marquis de Villemer, and many 
more have been added to the répertoire. The Comédie Frangaise has 
become of late a kind of museum, where good pieces, brought out at 
no matter what theatre, finally receive their consecration, in the same 
way as the paintings, after having been exhibited during the life of 
the painter at the Luxembourg Museum, pass after his death into 
the Louvre to take rank among the chefs-d’euvre if it be thought 
they deserve that honour. 

While the Comédie Frangaise was forming for itself an admirable 
répertoire of plays, it was also gathering a marvellous collection of 
objects of art, statues, busts, and paintings, which might be called 
its trésor, in the same way as we say the trésor de Notre-Dame. Who 
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does not know the foyer of the Comédie Frangaise and the gallery 
which joins it? Who has not admired that superb marble where 
Moliére—an ideal Moliére, but no matter—seems to live again, and 
the pensive face of the aged Corneille, and that chef-d’ewvre of chefs- 
@euvre, the inestimable jewel of the collection, the bust of Rotrou? 
Shall I speak of the statue of Voltaire sitting, which is known to the 
whole world by the copies that have been made of it; and of the bust 
ot the same Voltaire which figures by the side of the statue? This 
Comédie Frangaise, being a lasting institution, has been able, day by 
day, ‘and seizing good opportunities, to enrich itself with these 
marvels of art, of which our Louvre might be jealous. The history 
of each of these works of art is known, as well as the way the Comédie 
Frangaise got them. For this one the artist received a free admit- 
tance for life ; that one was bequeathed to the house by a theatrical 
amateur ; while others were offered by a member of the company, or 
given by the Government. Every half-century increases the splendour 
of this collection, and enlarges the library and the archives. The 
Maison de Moliére is at one and the same time a theatre, a palace, 


and a museum. 


IV. 


All this—répertoire, company, collection of art, archives, and 
glorious mementoes—narrowly escaped destruction or dispersion in 
the great Revolution of 1789. Politics invaded the house, and divided 
the members into two hostile camps. The one clung to the old 
régime and Royalty; the other boldly espoused the new ideas. A 
schism was inevitable ; it broke out. The Royalists remained faith- 
ful to the salle where the Comédie Francaise was then installed, and 
which is now the Odéon ; the others came and established themselves 
in the Rue Richelieu, at the same spot where the salle of the Théitre 
Frangais is now to be found. The dissidents were the more numerous, 
and, be it said, the most celebrated. At their head was the illustrious 
Talma, he who was to become the glory of tragedy under the First 
Empire. The public did not hesitate; they recognised in them the 
real heirs of Moliére. Moreover, by one of those dictatorial measures 
in vogue at the time, the theatre on the left bank of the Seine was 
closed, and the actors who had not rallied to the Republic thrown 
into prison. 

On the 9th of Thermidor there was a moment of inexpressible 
confusion. All the aetors that formed the old company, each going 
his own way, were dispersed over various theatres. But this crisis 
was a short one, and in May 1799 they found themselves united to- 
gether again in the salle of the Rue Richelieu. All the institutions 
of the past had fallen around them; they alone were left standing 
uninjured, It was still a republic governed by consuls elected for a 
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week, and by their side was the sovereign represented by a com- 
missioner of the Government. He loved the theatre, did the sovereign, 
who was no other than the First Consul. When he became Emperor, 
Napoleon the First interested himself in the house most deeply, and 
took a proud pleasure in providing a royal audience for his actors 
in ordinary. He felt the necessity of codifying the customs in virtue 
of which the Comédie Frangaise was administered, and he issued 
the decree which is so celebrated in France under the name of Décret 
de Moscow. It was indeed from Moscow (1812) that the decree was 
dated. Napoleon, who had something theatrical and charlatanesque 
about him, did not dislike these contrasts and surprises, with which 
he thought to dazzle the imagination of posterity. It is useless to 
enter into the details of this new code; it merely consecrated old 
usages. The Comédie Frangaise is still regulated by this code, 
although it has been modified by an ordonnance delivered in 1830, 
and by decrees issued in 1850 and 1857. But neither ordonnances 
nor decrees have changed the great features of the house, the only 
features that interest us in this sketch, and those great features were 
fixed by Napoleon in accordance with tradition. He only added 
one point which had its importance as regards the maintenance of the 
perpetuity of the Comédie Francaise through the course of ages. It 
had long been the custom that the actors, on retiring after long 
service, should receive a pension from their colleagues levied on the 
profits. But it was necessary to provide for the possibility of the 
company making no profits. Napoleon, besides the annual subven- 
tion he allowed to the Comédie Frangaise, assigned a sum of 200,000 
francs as a reserve fund to meet the deficit of bad years and to assure 
the regular service of the pensions. That measure was not useless, 
for the House of Moliére had hard seasons to pass through. 

Of the three elements which have co-operated in the formation and 
development of the Comédie Frangaise, we have already seen two 
at work. And the third? The public—that public of great 
lords and well-to-do bourgeois which I described a few minutes ago 
—that intelligent public, fond of theatrical affairs and jealous of 
artistic tradition. 

The era of gentilshommes had passed, and they were no more 
spoken of. There were still some after the Revolution, but they no 
longer formed a separate body; they were mixed up with the great 
public, and, to use the expression of Charles the Tenth, they only had, 
like everybody else, their places in the pit. But the bowrgeois public 
was found again, almost the same as we saw it a few minutes ago: 
they formed round the orchestra of the Thédtre Frangais a kind of 
aristocracy in the matter of taste. They were called the habitués 
because they went to the theatre every night; and when the actor, 
entering on the scene, perceived those long rows of bald and shining 
heads, on which the chandelier shed its rays, he was seized with a 
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slight trembling. I saw the last remnants of this circle in my 
youth: to-day they have entered into the category of fossils. It was 
in talking with them that I learned all that I know about contempo- 
raneous theatres, for they were nearly all educated persons, men of 
taste, who went to the play not to be seen, but to see. 

But this public of the Restoration and the Monarchy of July 
committed a grave mistake. It did not, like its predecessors, hold 
the balance equal between the respect for tradition and the taste for 
novelty. It leaned too much towards the side of tradition, and 
nearly caused the ruin of the Comédie Frangaise. It was natural that 
the great shock of the Revolution, followed by the magnificent 
Imperial epopee, should have its influence on literature and the stage 
—that authors and actors should display to generations, renewed by 
those prodigious events, new modes of thought and sentiment. 

But there is nothing so tenacious as a literary taste. The public 
of habitués had in its childhood admired classic tragedies and 
comedies in verse, of which the Misanthrope and the Femmes 
Savantes are the most perfect models. It would not admit of 
anything outside these two consecrated forms being tried. It might 
be tired and weary of them, but it would not confess the fact, and 
gaped and yawned in secret. It rejected with horror every innovation 
as a scandal; and while in the field of literature that clamorous army 
known as the Romantic school arose, the Comédie Frangaise re- 
mained obstinately closed to the new art, or, if the latter succeeded in 
breaking open the door, it was immediately hissed out again, and the 
habitués returned to sleep over the tragedies of the imitators of 
Campistron, who himself had imitated Racine. 

What was the consequence of all this? The public—I speak of 
the great public, of that which was composed, as we say in these 
days, of the nouvelles couches sociales—no longer went to the House 
of Moliére. It conceived such a deep hatred of the last copyists of 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, that at length it got disgusted with 
the masters themselves. The Comédie Frangaise had hard times to 
go through then. Receipts of from three hundred toa thousand francs 
were not rare at that period: the company rubbed its hands with joy 
when it had (to use the consecrated term) ‘ passed the four figures,’ 
that is to say, when the receipts amounted to more than a thousand 
francs. I have in my youth often seen classic works played by a 
company of eminent actors whose equals we do not. possess to-day ; 
altogether there were not more than a dozen of us in the pit, where 
the price of the places was not more than forty-four sous ; the empty 
boxes looked like so many black holes in the wall; the stalls alone 
were filled; it was there where the habitués, most of whom paid 
nothing, gathered together. 

If the Comédie Frangaise had not been subventioned, if it had 
not been under the hand of the Government, it would have broken up 
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at that epoch; for it did not cover its expenses, and each member of 
the company would have gained more money by playing in another 
theatre. But the members were kept together by the honour of 
belonging to a national institution, to the Maison de Moliére, and 
by the certainty of a pension regularly paid at the end of their career. 

Rachel alone could draw receipts in those times. It was the great 
Rachel. But Rachel cost the theatre more than she ever drew, and 
she did more harm to art than she rendered it service. She would 
not become a sociétaire or member, because, once a member, she 
would have been obliged to share her profits with her fellow-members ; 
she remained a pensionnaire (the ‘pensioners’ are those who make 
their first appearance at the Comédie, and are pensioned until they 
become members of the house), because she could demand what 
salary she liked. The nights on which she played the receipts 
amounted to ten thousand francs, the whole of which went into her 
pocket. The next night the theatre was empty. Rachel, moreover, 
must be blamed for having imparted a factitious life to tragedy and 
for encouraging her admirers to struggle against the advent of a new 
art. She obstinately confined herself to a dozen réles, in which she 
displayed incomparable power, and left imperishable souvenirs. She 
did not lend the assistance of her genius to any of the contemporary 
poets, or, if she did so, it was with regret, and without decisive 


success. 


We 


It was after the Revolution of 1848 that more prosperous, if not 
more glorious, days began to shine on the Comédie Frangaise. The 
commissioners delegated by the Government to this republic of 
actors had already for some time been replaced by a general ad- 
ministrator. The names had been changed, but in reality the thing 
was the same. It was still the hand of the sovereign in the affairs of 
the Comédie. The rules which limit the action of the two powers are 
not more defined in the present day than they were two centuries 
ago. The amount of authority which falls to the general adminis- 
trator depends on the prestige he enjoys. It is something entirely per- 
sonal. He is the real master if he is capable and willing. Ihave known 
M. Arséne Houssaye in that post ; he was master, but in such a clever 
and exquisite manner that nobody perceived it. M. Empis, on the con- 
trary, acted the master in such a disagreeable way that he was removed. 
M. Thierry, who came next, exercised with all kinds of reticence, cir- 
cumlocution, and delays, at the same time appearing to give way, an in- 
fluence whicli was for a long time preponderant. Finally, M. Perrin, of 
to-day, has charmed and overcome all resistance by the clearness of his 
views, the brilliancy of his conceptions, and, above all, by the renown 
of a successful and fortunate manager, which he had acquired in all 
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his undertakings, either at the Opéra or at the Opéra-Comique. And 
his good luck has followed him to the Théatre Frangais, for never 
since its foundation has the house made such large receipts. They 
vary from 6,000 to 7,000 francs. Hence the dividends shared every 
year by the sociétairves have become enormous. The sociétaires, be- 
sides the salaries they pay to themselves, last year had parts or shares 
which amounted to more than 40,000 francs. Add to this the sup- 
plementary expenses they allow themselves every time they play, or, 
as ‘ weeklies,’ supervise the getting up of a piece, and you will see 
that a member entitled to the whole of one part gets from 60,000 to 
70,000 francs per.annum. Add again the fact that a portion of the 
profits has been deducted beforehand and turned into two parts, one 
part to increase the general fund, and the other to form for every 
sociétaire a little heap of money which he receives on the day of his 
retirement. It was thus that Bressant, when he took leave of the 
Comédie Frangaise, received 80,000 francs in a lump; his retiring 
pension is, I think, 8,000 to 10,000 francs a year. 

It is easy to understand that so many advantages, apart from the 
honour of being able to put on your card the words, ‘ sociétaire de la 
Comédie-Frangaise, which gives a position in society, and which 
assures a certain consideration of which actors are all the more jealous 
that it was long refused to their calling—it is easy to understand that 
so many advantages possess an irresistible fascination for all young 
actors. There is not one that does not dream of entering the House 
of Moliére one day, that does not make it the height of his ambition, 
and struggles with all his might and main to attain it. The high 
study of elocution would long since have been abandoned for the 
easier triumphs of the vaudeville and the opérette, if the House of 
Moliére did not appear in the distance offering its golden apples 
to candidates. No, you will never know how many unfledged 
Delaunays and Sarah Bernhardts there always are on the streets of 
Paris, who work ten hours a day at the old répertoire, and who dine 
at restaurants at sixpence a head waiting for glory. They try to raise 
themselves to the height which the Comédie Frangaise alone main- 
tains in these days of decadence. 

The decadence which affects all the theatres in Paris has not yet 
made itself felt at the Comédie Francaise, and yet of the three 
elements which have contributed to its success during centuries, one 
has already almost disappeared. There is nolongerany public. The 
Parisian is swamped amid the multitudes which the railways daily 
turn out on the Boulevards, and which invade the salle of the Rue 
Richelieu every night. They prolong beyond measure the success of 
pieces, and force the actors to play them a hundred times running, 
thereby spoiling talents which cannot be renewed, and which have 
not opportunities enough to seek fresh strength in the great school 
of the classic répertowre. Their taste is neither delicate nor attentive. 
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They neither instruct nor support the actor. This state of things, 
unfortunately, will only go on increasing, and I myself can see no 
remedy for it. It has not yet done much harm to the Comédie 
Frangaise, which still presents a majestic aspect, and relies on the 
two principles which presided over its formation, and which have 
constituted its power. On the one side, that ensemble of actors 
governing themselves and guarding the traditions. Do you know 
that between Got and Moliére there are only seven or eight names of 
great actors? We have, so to speak, only to stretch out our hand to 
be able, across several generations, to find the first Mascarille. Got 
played a long time with Monrose, who had seen Dazincourt. Dazin- 
court appeared young by the side of Préville, already old. Préville 
had known Poisson, who is the last link of the chain up to Moliére. 
In this way the tradition has been preserved alive from one great 
actor to another. One feels how such or such a réle was played in 
the days of Moliére, and when by chance the interpretation is changed 
by the caprice of an actor, as happened in the case of Arnolphe, whose 
character was modified by le pére Provost, that change forms a date, 
and the new tradition is established, unless the successors of Provost 
reject it. Here we see the distinctive mark of the Comédie Francaise, 
which unites to tradition a wise spirit of innovation, that corrects 
and harmonises it to the tastes of the day, but at the same time, out 
of respect for tradition, it always puts the bridle on this taste for 
novelty. The history of the Comédie Frangaise is only a perpetual 
compromise between these two contrary forces. 

The administrator represents more especially the spirit of inno- 
vation. As he is always a man of influence and education, he brings 
with him into office personal opinions on art, and seeks to apply 
them. He therefore gives a stroke to the rudder which turns the 
ship into a new direction. He is disinterested, as the question of 
money does not affect him; or rather he has no other interest than 
glory. He does not, therefore, feel any desire to sacrifice art to big 
receipts. He is also above those petty rivalries, those mean jealousies, 
which often divide actors, and from which those of the Comédie 
Francaise are not more exempt than others. He puts an end to 
their quarrels sometimes by imposing his own will, sometimes by 
compounding dexterously with their passions. Cest la lutte: 
done c'est la vie. 

Such is it still, this majestic ensemble of traditions, which is 
called the Comédie Frangaise. Everything is there, as in great 
family houses, rich and solemn. The employés of it rest there till 
old age, and are proud of it. You will find ushers there so cere- 
monious that they appear as if they dated from the Great Monarch, 
and had formerly opened the doors to him. The box-openers know 
all the habitués, and salute them with a friendly smile. Costumers 
and assistants transmit their charges from father to son. The very 
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forms which are used to reply to all who have anything to do with 
the Comédie smack of old times, and in everything the Comédie says 
or does there is a politeness and generosity which is like a permanent 
homage to the memory of Moliére. 

I think you will forgive a Frenchman for this panegyric. You 
have enough of other superiorities to admit with a good grace the 
glory of an institution which is wanting in your country. The 
people which is to-day at the head of the movement of contemporaneous 
philosophy, which has revolutionised the world of thought and science 
with the writings of such men as Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Sir John 
Lubbock, and Evans, has nothing to envy in anybody. It is great 
enough to render justice to the merits of its rivals, and I thank you 
for having done so with so much courtesy and warmth of heart. 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY 





